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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Employment advanced substantially between 1958 and 1959, both in the 
number at work and in the length of the work week. In the last half of the 
year, however, progress in several industries was much slower than in the late 
spring and early summer months. Some of the forces tending to check the 
expansion were the relatively high price of money and the scarcity of mortgage 
funds. Other important restraining influences were the steel shortages stemming 
from the steelworkers’ strike in the United States and the strike in British 
Columbia that shut down the lumber industry there for two months. 


Current Employment 


The effects of some of these developments were-partially dissipated during 
December. Total employment fell by about the usual seasonal amount between 
mid-November and early December. About 20 per cent of the decline was in 
agriculture and most of the remainder was in other outdoor activities. Almost 
90 per cent of the decline occurred in Quebec and the four Atlantic provinces. 
In Ontario, the seasonal decline was checked by the resumption of motor 
vehicle production; output in this industry was close to capacity by the month- 
end. In the Prairie Provinces the relatively mild December weather delayed 
many layoffs in construction. 

The number of persons with jobs was estimated to be 5,861,000 in 
December, down 90,000 from the previous month. The total was 181,000 or 
3.2 per cent higher than the year earlier. This increase was shared by all 
regions, the largest proportion of gains being in Ontario and the Prairie Prov- 
inces. Most industrial groups employed more people than a year ago but 
few showed a substantial increase over previous peaks. The service-producing 
industries continued to provide the greatest number of new jobs. Community 
services (mainly education and health services) and trade experienced the 
sharpest advance over the year, accounting for more than half of the total 
increase. Pulp cutting programs were also generally larger than last season and 
as a result forestry employment was higher during the late autumn months 
than it had been for two years. Manufacturing employment was still above the 
year-earlier figure but by a considerably smaller margin than formerly. 


Unemployment in December 


Persons without jobs and seeking work increased by 74,000 to 370,000 
between November and December; this total was 70,000 less than in December 
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1958. Male workers accounted for 

LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - CANADA . F 
1957 - 58 - 59 virtually all of the increase over the 
———orisinot deta lly odjusted month and more than three-quarters of 
it was in the Quebec and Atlantic regions. 
Lobour Force Almost all of the additional job, seekers 
: came from seasonal layoffs in the pri- 


6,300,000 - 
6,200,000}— 


SY Pen Ea A a= | mary industries and transportation. Job 


6,000,000\— : i 
5,900,000 =<" | seekers had been looking for work for 
5,800,000! 
5,700,000. — 


an average of 34 months in December, 
slightly longer than the figure reported 


cid.éog== 2 yeas | the previous month. As might be ex- 
(ogee Nes i | | pected, the increased period of unem- 
5,800,000 =\+—_}-——" | ployment was most noticeable among 
Os i | males. Duration of unemployment was 
5,500,000 — | still down considerably from a year 
a | earlier. 

Nonkcionet : The number on temporary layoff 
hy ae alls | was somewhat higher in December, than 
5,000,000 aah" 7""—\ sofa | a year earlier—35,000 against 26,000. 
Se PETE | The higher figure last month resulted, in 
es ae | part, because some of the workers laid 

TaoA Re | off earlier because of steel shortages 


1957 


were still on layoff. 


Employment Review, 1959 


Expansionary influences were clearly evident during most of 1959. In 
the first nine months, the Gross National Product was 7 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period in 1958. After allowing for price increases, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimated the increase in volume to be 5 per 
cent, slightly higher than the average of 4 per cent for the years 1947-1958. 


The over-all advance in output during the last half of the year was 
impeded by a series of adverse developments. Of particular importance in 
the third quarter was the strike of some 27,000 forestry workers in British 
Columbia, the effect of which was great enough to cause a drop of one-half 
a percentage point in the index of industrial production. At the same time 
the scarcity of money was having a country-wide impact on housing, on provin- 
cial and municipal capital expenditures and, indirectly, on the manufacture of 
building materials. The decline in housing was stemmed temporarily by the 
CMHC program of direct mortgage lending to builders. Nevertheless, the 
housing carryover into 1960 is estimated to be 5 to 10 per cent smaller than 
last year. The strike of steel workers in the United States also had a restraining 
influence on production and employment, more particularly in the last quarter 
of 1959. Available reports indicate that up to 20,000 workers, mainly in 


the motor vehicle manufacturing industry, were laid off for periods of from 
one to five weeks. 


In spite of these unfavourable developments, substantial advances were 
made in employment. Total employment surpassed the pre-recession peak 
early in the summer and since then there has been a further improvement. 
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For the year as a whole, the average number of persons with jobs was 
estimated to be 5,878,000 compared with 5,722,000 in 1958, an increase 
of 2.7 per cent. Employment in non-farm industries showed an annual 
increase of 176,000 during 1959; farm employment continued its chronic 
decline. The average work week in manufacturing increased steadily during 
the first half of the year, recouping most of the losses that took place 
in 1957; in the third quarter the work week was half an hour longer than in 
the corresponding periods in both 1958 and 1957. Reflecting the increase 
in employment and the advance in average weekly earnings, labour income rose 
to an annual rate of $17.7 billion in the third quarter. This was almost 8 
per cent higher than in the comparable period in 1958. 

Unemployment was noticeably lower in 1959 than in the previous year. 
The number of persons without jobs and seeking work averaged 5.6 per cent 
of the labour force compared with 6.6 per cent in 1958. Not only did the 
number of job seekers show a considerable drop over the year, but they 
were unemployed for shorter periods and there was less partial unemployment. 
In November, some 63,000 job seekers, representing 21 per cent of the total, 
had been seeking work for four months or more. A year before there were 
98,000, or 27 per cent of the total, seeking work for this length of time. 

Emp loyment gains during 1959 EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
were fairly widespread, with increases 1957-1959 
in all regions and most industrial 
divisions. Service, manufacturing and 
trade registered the largest advances. 
Approximately half of the increase in 
non-farm employment occurred in 
service, notably education, health and 
government. Manufacturing and trade 
each accounted for about one-fifth. 
Mining was the only major industry to 
suffer a setback during the year. Coal facturing 
fume ew tich experienced One Of the Ser! taew Recs set ip.e s: 
worst years in the post-war period, was almost entirely responsible for the 
industry’s employment decline. Other fuels registered production increases 
with very little change in employment. Metal and non-metal mining showed 
renewed strength during the year as a result of improved markets for iron 
ore, uranium and asbestos. 

Manufacturing employment reach- eae 
ed an all-time high level in mid- MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
summer and continued to advance until Le 
late in the year. The upward trend was 
temporarily interrupted in the closing 
quarter of 1959 as the steel strike in 
the United States caused some steel 
shortages in Canada. For the year as 
a whole, some of the largest employ- 
ment advances occurred in manufac- 
turing industries that bore the brunt seat t ieee 
of the recession. Iron and steel prod- 1956 1957 «J FMAM J 
ucts, which registered an employment 
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of 10 per cent during 1958, made a strong advance during the past year, 
recovering almost all of the earlier losses. Motor vehicles, electrical apparatus 
and supplies, and wood and paper products also registered employment gains 
during 1959, reversing the downward trends that were in evidence during most 
of the previous year. Employment in the aircraft and shipbuilding, industries 
fell fairly sharply during the year after holding up fairly well during the business 
downturn. 

The rising trend of production and employment in iron and steel was 
manifest in nearly all parts of the industry. Agricultural implements showed 
the most marked improvement, reflecting a further strengthening in foreign 
demand; in the first six months exports of farm machinery were 26 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period in 1958. Other parts wf the industry 
showing a marked improvement were primary iron and steel, sheet metal 
products, heating and cooking appliances, and machinery. Structural and 
fabricated steel were the only industries in this group that failed to expand 
during the year. ; 


AVERAGE HOUR 


Manufacturing 


On balance, 1959 was a very 
good year. Substantial gains were made 
in the output of goods and service, 
which led to increased employment 
opportunities, a marked reduction in 
unemployment, and a fuller use of 
manpower and productive capacity. 
This strengthening of the economy has 
enabled the workers to improve their 
earnings and working conditions. Cur- 
rent indications suggest that the orderly 
improvements achieved in 1959 will 
continue well into 1960. 

The recovery of the past year was much more vigorous in the four western 
provinces than it was in other parts of the country. In the Prairie region, which 
was only mildly affected by the recession, the gains have been particularly 
impressive. Moreover, the shift from farm to non-farm industries has been 
more marked in this region than in any other. A comparison of non-farm 
employment over the past two years shows that the Prairie region has increased 
by 6.2 per cent, the Pacific region by 4.3 per cent, the Atlantic region by 
3.5 per cent, Quebec by 3.0 per cent, and Ontario by 2.7 per cent. In the 
Prairie region there was a sharp increase in manufacturing employment that 
raised it well above the pre-recession peak. Construction, trade, and services 
also registered prominent advances, which were shared by all three provinces 
in the region. In the Pacific region, the employment expansion was centred 
largely in forestry. Construction and forestry shared in the employment rise 
in the Atlantic provinces. The dominant position of manufacturing in Ontario 
and Quebec was responsible for the relatively modest employment gains in 
these regions. Employment levels in manufacturing (annual averages) were 
less than 1 per cent higher than a year before in Quebec and only about 1.5 
per cent higher in Ontario, much smaller than the gains in total industrial 
employment in these regions. The trade and service industries, which had a 


sustaining influence in the central provinces during the recession, showed 
additional strength during the past year. 


iNT a= 


Averages 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—DECEMBER 1959 


| 
SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE. SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
QUEBEC-LEVIS <-— Calgary 
VANCOUVER Halifex 
- alifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS NEW WEST- Sh ecitte 
(labour force 75,000 or more) MINSTER pnts MONTREAL 2ine 
Windsor OTTAWA-HULL ~<— 
TORONTO oo 
WINNIPEG coo 
CORNER Brantford Kitchener 
BROOK <— GUELPH <_ 
CORNWALL <— Kingston 
FARNHAM- LONDON <— 
GRANBY Niagara 
ot ake Peninsula 
W. 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS) ARTHUR  <—| > ReenWal d'Or 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 | Joliette Saint John 
per cent or more in non- LAC ST. JEAN <— Sarnia 
agricultural activity) MONCTON << SUDBURY PE 
NEW GLASGOW<— SYDNEY 
PETER- Timmins- 
BOROUGH <—- Kirkland Lake 
SHAWINIGAN <— Victoria 
SHERBROOKE <— 
TROIS 
RIVIERES <— 
BARRIE <— Chatham 
CHARLOTTE- Lethbridge 
ee) doe 
askatoon 
MAI jercg - ALBERT BRANDON —— 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 | PMGup PU Moore eae a 
per cent or more in agriculture) | THETFORD- BATTLEFORD = 
MEGANTIC- REGINA fin 
ST. GEORGES <— 
YORKTON <— 
BATHURST Beauharnois Kitimat 
BRACEBRIDGE <— Belleville-Trenton Stratford 
BRIDGEWATER<— Brampton 
CHILLIWACK <— Campbellton 
Dauphin CENTRAL 
DAWSON VANCOUVER 
CREEK ISLAND ; 
DRUMMOND- Cranbrook 
VILLE Spee DRUMHELLER 


GASPE 

GRAND FALLS < 
KENTVILLE. -<— 
LINDSAY a= 
MONTMAGNY <— 


Fredericton 


<—_ 
<— 
EDMUNDSTON ~<— 
pee 
Hh sc 


Goderich 
NEWCASTLE <— Kamloops 
Nba ene 2 
MINOR AREAS as 
OWEN SOUND <-— LISTOWEL 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) | Portage La MEDICINE. HAT > 
Prairie North Bay 
Prince George Pembroke 


QUEBEC NORTH Prince Rupert 
SHORE < St. Hyacinthe 

RIMOUSKI to St. Jean 

STE AGATHE-ST. St. Thomas 


JEROME <— SAULT STE 
St. Stephen MARIE <— 
SOREL Simcoe 
SUMMERSIDE SWIFT CURRENT <— 
TRURO Trail-Nelson 
VALLEYFIELD WALKERTON <—_ 
VICTORIA- Weyburn 

VILLE <— WOODSTOCK- 
ROR STOR. TILLSONBURG <— 

.B. 

YARMOUTH 


—-> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover, November issue. 


Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment declined seasonally in 
the Atlantic region during December. At 
mid-month an estimated 488,000 persons 
had jobs, 26,000 fewer than a month 
earlier but 20,000 more than a year 
before. Construction, logging, fishing and 
food packing plants accounted for most 
of the layoffs during the month. Apart 
from the release of 600 workers at the 
475,000 Sa ear ‘| Eastern Car Company plant in Trenton, 
oe oa ig N.S., there were few layoffs of a non- 

| seasonal character. 
Non-farm employment has shown 
425,000 |Next — | an irregular upward trend during 1959. 
a. ee Se a | By year-end, the number of persons with 
Hittites! | non-farm jobs was estimated at 440,000, 
regs (1958 1959 some 16,000 higher than a year before. 

— a ~Although some of the downward pres- 
sures that were responsible for the employment contractions in 1957-1958 
eased perceptibly during the year, there was little evidence of full-scale recovery. 
So far, the upturn in employment has come from a relatively small number of 
industries. Forestry and construction were the main sources of strength, with 
some additional support coming from the service industries. Manufacturing, 
which accounts for more than one fourth of the employment in the region, made 
little or no over-all recovery, although a number of individual manufacturing 
industries such as sawmilling, pulp and paper and iron and steel expanded 
during the year. 

Unemployment in the region was considerably lower than a year ago, 
mainly because of the higher level of activity in construction and logging. 
During the month, increases in unemployment resulted in the reclassification 
of 16 of the 21 areas in the region. At the end of December, the area classifica- 


tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 15 
(19); in moderate surplus, 6 (2). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
1957 — 58 - 59 


Sacre Seasonally adjusted 


575,000. — ait 

550,000 | 
* 525,000 | —_f— 
‘ 500,000|— — 


= Persons 
With Jobs 


550,000 
525,000 | — 
500,000 -=»== 


With Jobs: 
——}— Non-Agriculture - 


475,000 ;}—— 


450,000 |-= 


Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment was maintained at 
a fairly high level in this area as favourable weather aided the construction 
industry. Construction employment at latest report was about 10 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. 

St. John’s (metropolitan ) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Seasonal 
slackening in construction was largely responsible for the increase in unem- 
ployment. This industry was a major source of strength all year but recent 
reports indicate that some of the contracts that provided employment last 
winter were nearly completed. 

New Glasgow and Corner Brook (major industrial) were reclassified from Group 
Zoto Group 1. Manufacturing employment at New Glasgow reached a low 
level during the month as a result of heavy layoffs at the Eastern Car Company 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
December | December | December | December | December | December 
1959 1958 19 1958 1959 1958 
WT EROMGIEOAI CE ate Ras ate <jaseiae oti retire 4 6 8 6 _ a= 
I POMMENC US EEE... <B% 5)a.0 icici aeiepae oni a 12 16 13 10 1 ~- 
NEOPA TIO GTA «oct. <a aleth canis afkcsie 'ezeies 6 5 8 9 — _ 
LVR Oa er ee 28 35 28 22 2 1 
ARO}: (5 AR ae eee cen 50 62 57 47 3 1 


Limited. The coal mining industry showed some improvement over the month, 
resulting in the recall of 100 workers released in November. Unemployment 
at Corner Brook remained considerably lower than last year. 

Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
increase in unemployment was smaller than usual in this area, as outdoor 
activities were aided by favourable weather. The iron and steel industry 
remained much busier than a year ago although the increase in output was 
achieved with virtually no increase in employment. For the year as a whole 
ingot production at the Sydney steel plant showed a rise of 13 per cent. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural), Summerside, Bridgewater, Kentville, Truro, 
Yarmouth, Bathurst, Newcastle and Woodstock (minor) were reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. 


Edmundston (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The employ- 
ment situation in this area was better than a year ago owing to an improvement 
in forestry. 


Grand Falls (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. Virtually all 
logging camps in the area closed during the month as cutting operations ended 
for the season. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region declined more than seasonally between 
November and December. In the second week of December the number of 
persons with jobs was estimated at 1,611,000, some 54,000 fewer than in 
the previous month but 33,000 more than a year earlier. 


The restriction of outdoor activity, particularly construction, was mainly 
responsible for the decline in total employment. Pulpwood loggers were laid 
off in the last half of the month as cutting quotas were completed. However, 
employment in the logging industry was considerably higher than a year 
earlier. 


Manufacturing employment declined, mainly as a result of year-end lay- 
offs in primary and secondary textiles, the rubber and leather goods industries 
and in plants producing construction materials. The pulp and paper industry 
was generally stable; one sulphite pulp plant, however, was forced to lay off - 
some 300 workers for a two-week period because of reduced demand from 
the United States. In the rubber goods industry marketing difficulties, caused 
partly by competition from increased imports, resulted in the shutdown of 
one plant making footwear and the layoff of some 400 people. In the aluminum 
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industry some increase in demand led 

Lene ET eee to the recall of 125 workers. 
———" criginal dete) eS ee During 1959, non-farm employment 
100,000 ———- Lebour Force was, on the average, some 42,000 or 3 
180000 per cent higher than a year earlier, with 
ae Se gains in all industries. Trade, finance, 
aaa Persons and service industries continued to ex- 
1,650,000 — : pand during the year, with an average 
eee \a--f employment rise of more than 2 per cent. 
1,500,000} I mae or In mining, the average increase was about 
oo ae 3 per cent and was largely the result of 
ose rae Fer greatly expanded production in the re- 


0 seme ee gion’s iron ore mines. Employment in 

Fae nat ae forestry was up some 8 per cent as a 

RRR RRE WU ENO NaE EVEN FVENWOEEOE | result of increased pulp cutting programs. 

ei anes ditabuides Construction activity was, on the 

. whole, on a par with the previous year. 

Residential construction was not as strong as a year earlier but non-residential 

construction activity made up for the loss. Road and bridge construction was 
particularly active. 

Manufacturing employment, seasonally adjusted, increased from December 
1958 to July 1959 by some 5 per cent. During the third quarter of 1959 it 
showed a slight decline, partly because of a labour dispute in the textile industry. 
The over-all gain was fairly widespread among component industrial groups. 
In the important textile and clothing industries, employment was higher and 
average weekly hours were longer in 1959 than in 1958. 

Unemployment, involving male workers almost entirely, increased sharply 
during December. The level of unemployment, however, continued to be lower 
than a year earlier. At the end of December the area classification was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 18 (21); in 
moderate surplus, 6 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Although 
unemployment increased during the period, it was at a lower level than last 
year. The latest figures show employment to be about 3 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. In manufacturing, the main strength was in the electrical 
apparatus, transportation equipment and iron and steel industries. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Unem- 
ployment increased in this area mainly as a result of seasonal contractions in 
construction, forestry, and transportation industries. In the latter, however, there 
was greater activity in the port of Quebec this year than last. In manufacturing 


one large clothing plant suspended operations for two weeks before Christmas, 
laying off close to 500 workers. 


Other areas: With the exception of Rouyn-Val d’Or, St. Jean, St. Hyacinthe, 
and Beauharnois, all other labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
to categories denoting increased unemployment. 
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ONTARIO 


In contrast to a moderate decrease es : 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ONTARIO 
19 


that is usual for the period, the num- 57 — 58 - 59 

ber of persons with jobs in Ontario | —— Prisinat dare Seatonally adjusted 
(2,212,000) remained unchanged between | ~ » me Ye are 
November and December. The elimina- Vda ood ! 


tion of shortages of imported steel and | 2722 
the subsequent recall of workers to motor | zisn00 
vehicle and parts plants was one of the 
main reasons for the well-maintained Pane asses 
level of employment. Another factor of | 22%- 
considerable importance was the mild yal 
weather during the first half of the month, 
which allowed construction work in many ae pst tate 
parts of southern Ontario to continue | 2%0 Ser 
later than usual. Eset a 

After an initial upsurge in the early 
months of 1959, employment in the prov- 
ince tended to level off, moving irregu- et 
larly in the last six months at an average level that was 3 per cent above the 
same period in 1958. One of the main features was the sharp drop in aircraft 
employment in February, brought about by the cancellation of the Arrow 
program. This was outweighed by a subsequent expansion over a broad range 
of industries led by a 10-per-cent rise in the manufacture of iron and steel 
products during the second and third quarters. Work stoppages brought about 
by the steel strike in the United States, largely confined to motor vehicles and 
parts manufacturing, tended to check the rise of employment in the fourth 
quarter. 

In the northern parts of the region employment conditions were much 
better than December 1958, when the Sudbury strike had been in progress for 
three months. This year not only was mining activity maintained at a high level, 
but pulp cutting and construction programs were considerably larger. 

With the recall of automobile workers, unemployment fell during December 
in Oshawa and parts of the Niagara Peninsula. In other parts of the region 
the seasonal decline in construction and year-end layoffs for stocktaking in 
manufacturing increased the seasonal labour surplus. At the year-end the 
classification of the 34 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 7 (9); in moderate surplus, 25 (25); in 
balance, 2 (0). 
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Local Area Developments 


Windsor (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Employment in automobile 
plants, which had not been affected drastically by steel shortages, showed some 
increase during the month. There was, however, a greater decline in some 
seasonal industries, resulting in a net increase in unemployment. Shortages 
of some professional skills continued. 


Toronto (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment was slightly higher and unemployment was close to last year’s level; iron 
and steel products and non-ferrous metal products showed strong gains over 
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the year. During December there was a layoff of more than 300 workers in 
aircraft manufacturing, the first for some months in this industry. Manpower 
shortages were reported in some professional and skilled occupations. 


Hamilton (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. As in most industrial centres, 
the renewed flow of imported steel resulted in increased activity“in some firms, 
and primary steel producers continued to operate at capacity. On the other 
hand, the railway rolling stock industry had only a minimum staff due to a 
lack of orders. The continued strike of carpenters has resulted in the layoff of 
about 3,500 workers. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Regis- 
trations for employment at NES offices rose more sharply than usual in the 
early part of December as a result of heavy layoffs in construction. Demand 
for workers strengthened in the last half of the month, however, with improved 
weather conditions. Total employment in the area was about 2 per cent higher 
than last year. 


Oshawa (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment dropped by about one-half as motor vehicle production got underway 
again. Generally, there were enough workers available to satisfy requirements, 
but occupational shortages included chemical and mechanical engineers, design- 
ers, machinists, pharmacists and registered nurses. 


PRAIRIE 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PRAIRIE | Favourable weather conditions pre- 
1957 — 58 - 59 | vailed in most parts of the Prairie region, 


o==e= Seasonally adjusted 


moderating the usual decline in employ- 
ment. The small decrease from Novem- 
| ber brought the estimated number of 
SPA bh | persons holding jobs to 1,028,000 in 
ag ee ae ' | December, 40,000 higher than in the last 
__ Persons | month of 1958. A large volume of work 
grief | at construction projects was carried on 
| into December, causing the seasonal de- 
cline in construction to be substantially 
| smaller than usual. Manufacturing was 
anaes ae | buoyant, and the increased employment 
i327 = | of people in sales and clerical occupations 
| associated with Christmas buying helped 
Macwatids to bring about a non-seasonal increase 
1957 1958 1959 } in non-agricultural employment. The 
; seasonal reduction in farm employment 

continued, however, offsetting the non-farm increase. 

At the end of the year 253,000 were estimated to be employed in agricul- 
ture, some 6 per cent less than at the end of 1958. Non-farm employment, 
however, moved up almost 8 per cent to bring about a 4 per cent increase in 
over-all employment. Construction employment was roughly 10 per cent 
above the year-earlier level as a result of a considerable increase in industrial 
and commercial building, while the number of houses under construction at 
the beginning of December in centres of 5,000 population and over was slightly 
higher than a year earlier. Employment gains of more than 5 per cent from 
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Labour Force 


750,000 —_—— 
700,000 |‘ 
ae 


the end of 1958 were registered in manufacturing, trade and service. Employ- 
ment in minerals benefited from improved production levels in 1959 in iron 
ore, copper and petroleum. At the end of the year the number of oil drilling 
rigs in operation was 12 per cent greater than a year earlier. Increased exploita- 
tion of the lignite fields of southeastern Saskatchewan and exports of coal to 
Japan from the Crowsnest Pass largely arrested the long-run decline of coal 
mining employment. Transportation, storage and communication, important in 
the Prairie region because of the large numbers of workers involved, employed 
a slightly higher number of workers at the end of 1959 than at the end of the 
previous year. 


The seasonal rise in unemployment continued over the month, 12 of 
the 20 labour market areas being reclassified to categories of increased labour 
surplus. The area classification at the end of December was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 6 (8); in moderate surplus, 
14 (12). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary and Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Mild weather 
checked the seasonal decline in construction activity to some extent and helped 
to maintain employment in that industry. Most other industries experienced 
seasonal declines and there was some curtailment of logging in northern Alberta 
until the ground is made more solid by heavier frost. Sawmills and planer 
mills were affected by shortages of logs. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. A layoff 
occurred when a beet sugar manufacturing plant ended its 1959 production. 
Workers in the needle trades were also released temporarily. The number of 
construction workers registered with the National Employment Service increased 
from November but remained almost 15 per cent below the December 1958 
total. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 1. Pulp wood logging continued at a fairly high level but the close 
of navigation at mid-month resulted in layoffs of stevedores and other trans- 
portation workers. Considerable quantities of wet grain arrived for drying; 
priority for it slowed total grain shipments because of the long handling time 
required for moisture removal. 


Brandon, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Regina (major agricultural) and Swift 
Current, Drumheller, Medicine Hat (minor) were reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. 


Prince Albert, Yorkton (major agricultural) and Dawson Creek (minor) were 
reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PACIFIC 


After a moderate decline over the month, employment in the Pacific 
region was estimated to total 522,000 in December, 8,000 more than at the 
same time in 1958. Most of the change occurred in industrial employment. 
Agriculture remained inactive; the number of workers declined slightly. 


Much of the contraction in employment over the month was attributed to 
construction. Although commercial building held up fairly well, housebuilding 
again fell off. The number of units under construction in centres of 5,000 
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population and over at the beginning of 
December was down more than 5 per 
cent from a month earlier, and about 
25 per cent from the same time in 1958. 
Associated trades and suppliers for the 
construction industry were also affected. 

Logging held steady; Christmas 
shutdowns were shorter than usual, 
especially on the coast, where weather 
conditions were particularly good. In 
the northern part of the province and 
on the Queen Charlotte Islands the 
weather was less favourable and a num- 
ber of camps closed. A high level of 
production continued in sawmills and in 
pulp and paper plants but some reduc- 
tions occurred in shingle mills. Machine 
shops and other suppliers for the forestry 
industry were benefited by the strong levels of activity. 


At mid-month herring fishing was suspended, and more than 1,000 fisher- 
men and several hundred workers in reduction plants became unemployed. 
Oil drilling increased over the month; an average of more than 40 per cent 
more rigs were in operation in December than in November. In mining 
and in the shipyards there were only minor changes in the over-all level of 
activity. 

Unemployment increased over the month but the total remained lower than 
at the end of 1958. Four labour market areas were reclassified to categories 
indicating surpluses of labour. At the end of December the classification of 
the 11 areas was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 4 (5); in moderate surplus, 6 (5); in balance, 1 (1). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC 
1957 — 58 - 59 


eee Originc] data «== = == Seasonally adjusted 


575,000 
550,000 |—— 
525,000 | 
500,000 } 


Persons 
— With Jobs ———— 


550,000 
525,000 } 


Sheet 


500,000 }=*— —_\j-—ff===— 
475,000 } 


With Jobs: 
— Non-Agriculture ~ 


525,000 


500,000 | 


|e 
475,000 |* 

| 
450,000 |*—— 


“see la. 
we sLine* 


i} 
| tot 


TERAMIIA SOND 
1957 1958 1959 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. A between-season layoff in sugar refining temporarily affected more 
than 100 workers. On the waterfront almost every deep sea berth was occupied 
at month-end and some ships were anchored in mid-stream to await loading, as 
moisture removal slowed grain handling somewhat. Registrations of loggers at 


the National Employment Service were down by about 40 per cent from the 
same time last year. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Although generally logging held up rather well, snow on the upper levels and 
other seasonal factors depressed forestry employment during the month. The 
surplus of unemployed workers was increased by the return of some loggers 


from other districts where seasonal layoffs had taken place earlier. Construc- 
tion employment declined seasonally. 


Chilliwack and Okanagan Valley (minor) were reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. Seasonally low levels of activity prevailed in agriculture and the 


food packing industry. Logging and sawmilling were steady except for holiday 
shutdowns. ‘ 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


As 1959 ended, collective bargaining was in progress for more than 75 
major agreements affecting 207,000 Canadian workers. New major agreements 
signed during December granted wage increases to an additional 13,000 workers. 
The most important negotiations in progress at the year-end were those between 
the major railways and the 15 unions representing non-operating employees; 
little progress was made in these talks during December and discussions were 
scheduled to resume early in January. At the end of the year, the strike of 1,800 
textile workers at the Magog plant of Dominion Textiles, then three months old, 
was still unsettled. 

Among the new contracts signed during December were those at the 
plants of Continental and American Can Companies, which signed agreements 
negotiated by the parent companies in the United States; these were similar 
to the contracts signed with the U.S. locals of the United Steelworkers. The 
agreement included a package increase of approximately 28 cents an hour for 
about 2,000 employees in the plant, office and sales force of Continental Can 
Company in metropolitan Toronto, Chatham, Ont., and Burnaby, B.C., and 
for 300 plant employees of American Can Company in Vancouver. Workers 
in the remaining branches of American Can, in various centres in Ontario 
and Quebec, and in the Continental Can operation at St. Laurent, Que., were 
not affected by the Steelworkers’ settlement, as they are represented by CLC- 
chartered locals; in December these were in the process of negotiating separate 
agreements. The three-year agreement with the Steelworkers provided for 7 
cents an hour retroactive to October 1, 1959 and similar increases each year 
until the contract expires. Fringe benefits will add another estimated 7.2 cents 
an hour. 

The United Hatters International Union, representing 1,600 millinery 
workers, 65 per cent of them women, was engaged in collective bargaining 
for a new agreement with the Millinery Manufacturing Association of Montreal. 
In addition to higher wages, the union was seeking a reduction in the work 
week from 40 to 35 hours, the standard in the U.S. millinery industry. It argued 
that a shorter work week would spread or at least maintain employment. The 
union contended that this measure was necessary because the industry has been 
adversely affected by U.S. imports, the effect of which has been aggravated by 
the practice, recently adopted by some stores, of leasing their millinery depart- 
ments to concessionaires specializing in American-made headgear. As a means 
of counteracting this competition, the union proposed that 1 per cent of the 
payroll be allocated to a fund to assist the industry in promoting the sale 
of Canadian-made hats. 


In the “Collective Bargaining Calendar for 1960” and the “Collective Bargaining 
Scene” (below), the short titles by which the unions are listed are those used in the 1959 
edition of Labour Organizations in Canada; this practice will be followed from now on. 

In order to make room for the Bargaining Calendar (page 14), Current Labour 
Statistics will not appear this month only. 
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BARGAINING CALENDAR FOR 1960 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers listed by month in which they terminate. 
Agreements in the construction industry are excluded. 


JANUARY 
Company and Location Unien 
B.C. Electric Railway, company-wide............--s+e+seeeereeres Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bristol Aircraft (Western), Winnipeg, Man..............+20+2+eeeeee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Ques: ajc... slelstereieits) ison temmeneieter Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Canadian Marconi, Montreal, Que... .i.0.c. «se «eiveieis <> oro! ote ere pan eters Empl. Coe 
De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont... ......0-++s0c+scs+ +2050 ols Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant wkrs.) 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton; Ont.... 72.2. ceuteem seieter se teeter er Glass and Ceramic Wkrs. (AFiL-CIO/CLC) 
Firestone Tire; Hamilton, Ontis..sctcct-pe emia oii ities Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont...........----+++++- Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
FEBRUARY 
Association des Marchands Détaillants (Produits Alimentaires), ; 
Quebec, P:Q... asi lve dtuacieies Oprabeeeetemialide: Tenis Delo: eels Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
B.A. Oil,. Clarkson; Ont..[5 sassitee ieeiiec ee erence eee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gan! & Dom.'Sugar, Montreal, Que.7.004..e0) esti ech e eames Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Can-Met Explorations, Elliot Lake, Ont................--.+e+2+-e-> Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
City iof' Vancouver; B:G;!: iia ae ienetien ele ee es ere eee B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
City. of Vancouver, BiQic2 Soce 6 uteitelavielstetete mote eeiate hers etme eet Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dairies (various), Toronto; Onts...5. c-cd en eee eens Teamsters (CLC) 
Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. Raymond, Loretteville, St. ‘ 
Tite, Ques. iss sacidies, eis SaaS een ita take +e Rene eine otras ..... Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Goodyear Tire, New Toronto, Ont... <2 a. .sescelten resin ae ites Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Millinery Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, Que.........0..seseeeceeeeeeeeeee Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MARCH 
Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide...............ee+eeseeeee LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
BG! Telephone, province-wide: cine. se de eeleeiate eee eerie B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont........2...2.2:.00.+000+eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Burns: & Co., ‘western Canada.....crca «aceon cee ee eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Canada: Packers; eight planta: .:oistes -.ov oe ebiet)aeteteiae eeeioeeeen aes Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que...........-----++++++-- Sheet Metal Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
City:of Toronto, Onti.<. i. fous< doctees adorn sk sada tee eee eae Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
City of Toronto, Onits..\<:ice.ciorareassiore erate ais okeiete ote eRe eet rere Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
City, of Dorontoy Onitr rye ceisler stn eel metetatere effete ts ete lc atest fetal tee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
City of Winnipeg; Mans.c.cj..c)-i0.0 spate bine i ceean tetera Public Service Emp!. (CLC) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver, B.C: spor. sche. cede saan ne eee Teamsters (CLC) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que..................2.-+0++005 Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gatineau Power, company-wide......3..J0bicp. csgensstenaee dee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hammermill Paper, Matane, Que... f..e.ocse sue ee nee aiieeleeeels Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Power Commission, province-wide............2-+2+e+ee: LB.E.W. (ATL GIO/CLO> 
Manitoba Telephone, province-wide..............csesseeecseneceres LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Telephone, province-wide............-..eececccececercree Manitoba Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Metropolitan,/Poronto; Ont: ..ccc.00 een oer eae eee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Noranda Copper and Brass, Montreal, Que............2...+.0eesee8 Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Ontario Hydro, ‘company-wide. :: «us chrde ne aie) ereuneniericien ete Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Ready-mix concrete cos. (various), Toronto, Ont...........s.0..08- Teamsters (CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man.................++ Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 
Bask. Govt... liiccsensns7 oat sate ve detad tc nate Rial Sere ee Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 
Switt:Canadian, six plants. .s.c. ssa e.pesich oe ae Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wilsil Ltd, Montreal, Ques... <1... -urainven teenie eee es Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man.............2.2+e.0e0e0: Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg Transit Commission, Winnipeg, Man.................-+--- Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
APRIL 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont.................2.++0++ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
ae : ) Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont..................-++ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) and others 
Anglo-@dn Paper, Quebec; Quessepine kites ee cee eee ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
; k é Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Blectrie; province-wides sed) unis eee eee ee eae eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C, Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westminster, Port Alberni, 
a Victoria, Chemainus, BG... dosah ccazas Spal de oe eee Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 
anads Paper, Windsor Mills; Ques... 000. 90 aes) amen een Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and Que........:..+..-cs0esec0s00L bc. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Christie, Brown; Toronto, Onts usc. eee eee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Cityof Quebec: Que..a5 ua ices vere ny RE ee Municipal and School Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
City of b (outside wkrs. ) 
Lby Gf: Quebeof Ques, .it/ydin stam ayd- ee ee ae Municipal and School Empl. Federation (CCCL) 


4 : (inside wkrs. ) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine and Three Rivers, Que... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


oo ; Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ene iaeted pene Grand! Mére, ‘Que$ tke eee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
aoe ed Paper, Port Alfred, Que. cic. 0. de ess heels eee eee Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
onsolidated Paper, Shawinigan Falls, Que........................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Poniivion Borge, Lachine, Qies.vind: sachsen eae eek pee Stoclnorkon (AFL CIOICLOY) 
aes tle Donna. cona;| Ques:ager.s. sce eee he ee Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Be a ELULly, Ques saeres.n:cssrs sists » dilettante noe eae eae Rae ee (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
aes oe (variols), Vancouver, 'B.C..a,.1s:0e eer ee Retail Clarke ( WCIO/OLG).” ie 
ele oe epontteols Ques nadocihi aye nat natae oe ee ee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) ~ 

es Paper, Fort William, |Ont,...scnieo.en fen een eee LEC eamanhate : ed a Paper 
i 3. , and others 
IS VE, Company, Espanola; Ont:,......, scm orate Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), LB.EW. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


NEUE Of LONG ON HON User ee «nih dele cle wel vere oe csicdete ne elated Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont.............0..00c0ee eee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. 23/3000 00 ial ae cece cde ees gece ee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Mermey, Papers liverpool, INiSs..2..c0 ise. dee scsice vs diwesteoeneanntat Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
; Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Fort Francis & Kenora, Ont................. Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mubamoueapers . NOLOld: Ontbrows cecswesics ocoks cities dio eves oo vets w vine Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont.........0.0..cc0essseeeueecees Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que............0..-.00+eee ees Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
ProvingialiPaper,; Chorold; Outs, ¢. ors seco +; sae cnede creer eennes Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que..................0005 Paper Makers CEEL-CHO/CLO} Pulp and Paper 
; : Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PS ue AS JUODINSON, 2 OLONLO; Ont. ov. cc aee chloe scesscecceseggecss Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St) Lawrence Oorp., Hast Angus, Que... 6.0... cece cee ce ccs ececscoes Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation oe) 
Buslawrence Corp. Red Roek;.Onts 06. uses sccscccccecsscores Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
: Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
St. Lawrence Corp., Three Rivers, Que...........0.00ceeeeeceeeees en’ Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Howard smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont.....0.5 0003 c0sscdecacsdedesdns Paper Makers CER Ge Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont.................-05 Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
, Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Bint mG LU SC howl LOM ttc Hotajsicie cis oe aie'sieisie vs 0 + 4.0/0 aie leradeferneistaleyeirne’s Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MAY 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld..................0005 Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) others 
ARGO MEEENGUStries; LOronto) Ont. jessie diecisieies + ociae sueeeiceele a Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC 
B.C, Electric Railway, company-wide...............0cccensseeeees Street Railway Empl. (AKL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid..................2.0008 Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL- SHEE) and others 
Gunagiaun@ar sort: Williams (Ontessaa sas ecaber 060.205.5006 </ealesoeee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Wire & Cable, Leaside, Orbe arta eh eT es Sinn eo ois ante U.E. (Ind.) 
GAM Aa Wider st ek lee bk cite th cris aisle hd t's sev syajeie a lejacaseyns Cce Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
David & rere ye ombreal, ues races lerateanie slabs pike o)4,5,50000,0,5 amines. Empl. Assoc, (Ind.) 
Dominion) Hubber, Kitchener) Onti.s cscs. sccccieecss oe scccccccccss Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont....................- Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lp izs tele! LEIP GVEA Daye Cal ea Oe a rer Paper Makers (AFL- CIC CLES Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pra SOTSORMMENCATHUNCSTON, INE asses sievigee w.ces 4's oeps,¢ 01, visiee 5 ere sie Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodmer Canada, Kitchener) Onte. 2105. 0. occ. once noecdeee bee ede Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
eebrapor Oran. sondon, Ontienccccc\Sec esos pose c ne neared eeles Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maruman Gihinpaway Ont. 2. braety..cteeteh 2.5 lie os cnpass.sjercrnrosnyeitlers stare Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
RG toeereictor- WNLontredl, (GQUeA. «leieiate claleiiictehs Srnte!» aves e:ecs aveiavaseyefalaverane's Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Asie OWE GOLh., LLOCINAY SAS Kec. fete oc fi orc atleals ocia'sen mee tisineasiee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan Falls & Grand’Mére, ; 
LOREM Eee niches SRA SRN crithains dies ad gies e dis cisselaie eles United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
JUNE 


Alaska Pine & Cellulose, VYoodfibre & Port Alice, B.C.. 
Aluminum Co. of Can., Kitimat, B.C.. 
Bata Shoe, Batawa, iG) tie be aren dn 


. Pulp and Paper Mil! Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
. Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B.............2..2200eeeeees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Cdn. Sugar Factories, Raymond, Alta..............0...0000-- . CLC-chartered local 


Cascapedia Mfrs. & Tracing, Gaspe Peninsula, Que.......... 


. Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
GloaleMirsa Assoc,, Toronto, Ont.. ..o..0 cceecce ees ese eens 


.. Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Columbia Cellulose, Watson Tye aah CEO Ra os aaa ee ise . Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Coursamas (Cean.), Cornwall, Ont... .. occ. csi ccctscw eens teeceenene Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crown Zellerbach, Ocean, Falls, B.Ciic.uec see vee cciestcesecscrens Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. eee eOiGLG) 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, IMombren lene ne «a nctesarsteb aa cenete cies cre ete ce Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, Ques... siej<iasjerposicent Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
MacMillan & Bloe: lel, Port Alberni, NBS Cre ree oe Aa esse sobetoisiere Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. pee CIO/CLC) 
ER mE TOTNES TUE OM oa ln. ejacsseiayt, ace: srese musvdlalesess « wjolel diatels''w(atelel savers Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Powell River Co., Powell Piver & Stillwater; BuO. s. ccs .ccs asi one Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL: CIO/CLC) 
Scott Clothing, Longueuil, COME Acinic sete s sclewoctls ceeeniere Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
JULY 

Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada...............0eeee ee eee Mine Wkrs. (Ind. ) : 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que.................555 Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Dom, Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que...............0020es 00s CCCL-chartered local 
recast Gr UC se VMOMtreaL GUGHs av eateic ey sicie eis busteieisipie ale! elgiaicie!e ‘ele Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BOTSSSEMEs Crude WOLVOntO, Onitss s: see ccs oc sole treo coe o's aiecayalelololalels Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bipceerca eye G1 AO! QUES fe alls pletely Ase Shes ellie die 'eletoje's wine's ein eiarbie's Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Telephone, company-wide.............-20+ee0e0 00 L.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic dept.) 
Eterm CHOU OLON CO OGLE ok. 0 cee elt sous cle elere a nsaleoeie\aleie°elelefayerelyie Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Shae MORMON trea Chess sc cee acess < ceils ols cies t0.0'/eiein'e'e oe b alelvielerels Empl. Protective Assoc. (Ind.) 

AUGUST 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont...............0.0cceseees Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Cottons, Cornwall & Hamilton, Ont..............-....+- Textile Wkrs. Union aleve O/CLC) 
Cdn. abe © steel, Montréal, Quesic.. 550.0. cscleccecscecceesesecs Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fittings Limited, Oshawa, One Lea ie Been hoe eae Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, pS Wy Litarn Om byst este. de om ae sicies Meysicieisitepenel= Carpenters (A AcTOMLG) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dartmouth, N.S............ Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), "Toronto, Cin tre anctiniae aces cine a aseine at Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Interior Lumber Mfrs. ‘Assoc., southern 134 Gap hepa Oa aad andere Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont.........+00..0+2+--- .. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

WiaberleyC lark Paper, Longlac, Ont............+-- .. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont...........-.-+.++++- .. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont............. .. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

North. Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., northern B.C .. Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont........ Eibidomecrouacunsed .. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskashing, Ont................-.- Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CKC) 
SEPTEMBER 

Aduminum Co,, Arvica, Ques srisrate-yereiernielietstele terete te ote telaleiele lel ireterers Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Canadair, St. Laurent) Que 5. ou: demic nies creer teristic iter Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Gdn. Car & Foundry, Momtresil) Ques. sm ictetstae re tesietetetalsate cere etelere tle Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consumers Glass, Montreal), Ques. ssi o serrate islene == ener detetener anal Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont..; joss sesbees coe eelsodemans Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office wkrs.) 

Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont.c.5 2. <j. josie steele cele siele amenities Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

General Steelwares, Toronto, Ont:. scenes cess meets ai er eniteienct Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta...............-+seeeeeee United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Molson’s Brewery, Montreal (Que: -msn acti t iar eines Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont.........2...---:.seeeese eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Saskatchewan Gotu. csi alaiiauiete cote le teratee ce tercers eieas yates bret at cheren eats iriatt Sask. Civil Service (CLC) 

Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide..............sceeseeeeereees Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

OCTOBER 

Aluminum Co., We Maligne, Ques. nsec ieretiet sees .. Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Aluminum Co., Shawinigan Falls, Que.................++-- .. Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Burrard Dry: Docks) Vancouver, 3.) seems snes clel- tet eihalststeierae twelve unions 

Canada Safeway, Winnipeg. Manerc: cee atletsisleaisteelesicineitetelsisiattia Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Crawley & McCracken, Elliot Lake, Ont................-.-+-+eee0e> Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion ‘Corset; Quebec} ‘@ueren sone teenies tarda eriteetreterteerststeiars Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Dow Chemical, Sarnia; Ontak sereee ce cae cor ene ee ise eta Oil Wks. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

General Cigar, Montreal, Que. dace re oeee deameeria eee enc rer Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que: ....5. eee eee eee ice eels Textile Federation (CCCL) 

Imperial Tobacco; Granby, Quesae co: lee secre - stckeetclottne raters isrets Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Imperial Tobacco, Montreal; Quest i.e ©. veo + ceiarieiets terns recniele Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric, Loronto,:Onmtiinanastes) sein cte lei sieiniee ialeie rereetenete Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont..........0-ccsesesncnces: Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sheet metal firms (various), Vancouver, B.C.............-+seeee0 Shipyard Wkrs. (CLC) 

Tuckett Tobacco, Hamilton;/Ont.\ Meee. concen caceeitentee eerie Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
NOVEMBER 

Bell Telephone, Ont. & Que............ . Traffic Empl. (In 


; d.) 
Cdn. Kodak, Mount Dennis, Ont... ... .. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Que.. .. LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
City of Montreal, Quéis i ccc cisnae Ree site eee ener Municipal and School Empl. Federation (CCCL) 


(office wkrs. ) 
Lever Bros, Forontd,,Onts.o.0enedoeeiasee . Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwest Industries, Edmonton, Alta..... 


rt! : .. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips Electronics Industries, Toronto, Ont . LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rock City Tobacdo, Quebec, Que... ..ss...ee0seeccee- teres ceesee -. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que.............20.e+ceeeneeeere Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont......sce.scccsseccedeueess Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum: Co,,\BKangston) Ont esse eee ee eee eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


.. Leather and Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
. Canadian Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (equip. sales- 


men) 
Canadian Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
. Canadian Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 
Hotel aed (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dispen- 
sers 


OAR Reet en Shah: AEE Raina antic oaradhansenck Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
. CLC-chartered local 


Bell Telephone, Que., Ont., Man., Alta., B.C.. 
Bell Telephone, Que., Ont., Man., Alta., B.C.. 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., Vancouver, B.C 


City of Calgary, Alta 
City of Calgary Alta 


Shipping Federation of Can., Montreal, Que.. 


Shipping Federation of Can., Saint John, N.B. 


Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont... 
Toronto Telegram, Toronto, Ont 
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Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assoc., Winnipeg, M. 
Lakehead Term. Elevators Assoc., Fort William, Ont. 


. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Lithieronhn (CLC) 

ithographers 
aoe Tage acne (CCCL) 

‘ublic Empl. 

.. Public Empl. (ere) outside wkrs. ) 
.. Public Empl. teres clerical empl.) 

. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Railroad Telegraphers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
nee 
.. Steelworkers a 

. Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 


TA 8% 33 ....... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/GLC) 


..... CLC-Chartered local (hospital empl.) 
Sena LL.A. (CLC) 
Reine LLA {CLG} 
CLC) 
chats oe en ee Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


dpi a alalalatate Porltetctoto he tele Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During January, February and March 1960 


(except those under negotiation in December 1959) 


Company and Location Union 

Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide ............ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Association des Marchands Détaillants (Produits 

meimentaires), Quebec, cP Qi... sce. es ccasvergaet iso Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
BeArgO ta Clarkson, Ont! ee. 1....-.ccon-seorees cay. Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Telephone, province-wide 00:0... B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Bristol Aircraft (Western), Winnipeg, Man. ........ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burs wo. western Canadayys......c. 5.5..-c05-4.c0 Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ...... Sheet Metal Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can-Met Explorations, Quirke Lake, Ont. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
@anmrnckers, cight plants 25 ve 3...... hi scccscsearenss Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(Cray. (Si TOOL CO TVS Bo eee es env eeece erry ae Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
EieymOeOLONLOM OU tts) ac. Re cdesiecovessscesnahg sss Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
Ga rO TEA OUONTO sy ON y geno wcaan ancien sie ccevsccacdee es Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
GiGVBOlMVIATICOUVEN, (BIC e cei as dics ccccesseossacsacooen atees Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
il VmO TRY ANICOUVEL. Bi Cotrs tees Ae ccccas.ceccccaseseesencses B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Cinymorsyannipes, Mane. ee oil esskessczseens Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Colonial Steamships, Port Colborne, Ont. ............ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Dairtesm( various) ,-LOroOnto, Ont. ..2..0.0...ccceseecese ees Teamsters (CLC) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver, B.C. ........0......000..0. Teamsters (CLC) 
De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. .................. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gatineau Power, company-wide ....................0... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire, New Toronto, Ont. .......00..00....... . Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hammermill Paper, Matane, Que. ..................... .. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Power Commission, province-wide ...... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Telephone, province-wide .................... . LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Telephone, province-wide ................... . Manitoba Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
WeetnopO ila: VOTONLO, «OMe cc iscecvcrosioncsasteereenccosene Public Empl. (CLC) 
Noranda Copper and Brass, Montreal, Que. ......... Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide ...................:00c Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Prevince OL oaskatChewand 5.0.2 i oc. c....ccessseecccserevesess Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 
Ready-mix concrete cos. (various), Toronto, Ont. Teamsters (CLC) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 
SWMieea I ESEXE PLANTS wax ae Ws. ual). .sshabedksasvesPadadeee- Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Township of ScarPoroush,Ontwee a8. Wanccsaeesee eas Public Empl. (CLC) 
Wises Montreal Que. <2 94. ...-...s6aie-s--sceeseees Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ....... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Winnipeg Transit Commission, Winnipeg, Man. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part !I—Negotiations in Progress During December 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide ............ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
American Can, Ontario and Quebec ..............0.. CLC-chartered local 
Asbestos Corp., Thetford Mines, Que. ............... . Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 

Woe MMOTIEDECS PQ iso vai... sce secendse¥ ssnedesih cance CCCL-chartered local 
B.C. Electric Railway, Vancouver, B.C. ............ . Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building suppliers, Vancouver, B.C. ...........0....... Teamsters (CLC) 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. .................... . Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton, Kelowna, 

Ashcroft, nr achiateg tlds css: Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec, 

Cre me ee ee eres I1.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. ekas: Manville, Asbestos, Que. .............00 Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
CdnseMarconi, Montreal, Ques isc... cseserecseeseees . Empl. Council (Ind.) | 
CNR, CPR, other railways, Canada-wide ............ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Qué. .cecienat. . Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Gem NON CA MOU) oon. cy she. Be saneedetee cevene>cnaseo asp Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CHyMUEMNLONITEA OU Ore xs: «si Given beef ivy tenaesies. CLC-chartered local 
CGhine Ol (OTR Eek 0 17) pene Re ei ane ere Public Empl. (CLC) 
CrpmOLY ANCOUVEL, BC 5.552532 Goeceear sede casnente xe dg vate Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
CBOE EV AU GCOUVEE eB Cin cies ictevies Ss tease doasaseses aves esate Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 
Cita WaNDIPE Ss Maries gis .caruspecute oeednieeuceaeza does Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location 


Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ 
Continental Can, St. Laurent, Que. ............... ; 
Crown Zellerbach, Vancouver, B.C. ................+ . 
Distillers Corp., Montreal, Que. 72... 
Dominion Coal, Sydmey, INiSi etre eee 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. .............. 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ................ 
Firestone Tire, Hamilton) Ont. (i572. cheer ee 
Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. Raymond, 
Loretteville, St. Dite;\Quese eer ee 
Iron Ore of Can., Schefferville, Que. ................... 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. ........ : 
Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ................ ; 
Millinery Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, Que. ............... 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Montreal, Que. .... 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .............0.... 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ...................... 
Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Que. 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. .................. 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. .............. ‘ 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining, Elliot Lake, Ont. 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Transit Commission, Toronto, Ont. .... 
Wabasso Cotton, Welland, Ont. ................:cccee 


Union 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
CLC-chartered local 
Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) , 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Council (Ind.) 


Conciliation Officer 


Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, 


Gdn. Marconi) (Montreal,) Quem eee ; 


Communauté des Soeurs de la Charité de la 


Providence, Montreal; PP: Oa eee 
Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. 
Dominion ‘Stores; Loronto; Ont. eee 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, Que. .................... 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. ...........00...... 
Price Bros.) Kenogami,. Oucw. sea eee P 
Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. ........... 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens, Que. ................... ’ 
Trans-Canada Airlines, company-wide 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moving Picture Machine Operators 
CIO/CEG) 

Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 


Services Federation (CCCL) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 


(AFL- 


Conciliation Board 


Algom Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ 
Bindery Room Employees, Toronto, Ont. ........... 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. 
Canada Cement, company-wide ...............000..... 
Cdn. Industries, Millhaven, Ont. . 
Consumers Gas, Toronto, Ont™. ) ee 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. .o..0......ccccceeeeeree 
Dominion Wabana Ore, Bell Island, Nfld. 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. .......000..0.0........ 
North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ... 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. 
Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont. 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered local 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Dominion Textile, Montreal, Que. 


United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dosuaion Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, 
TUM MOnG ville; Oucs a) oe ee Textile Federation (CCCL) (see also under 
Montreal Cott V oA Pee 
al Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ..................... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Taf ee lease des Services Hospitaliers, 
Association Patronaie des" Services’ Hospitaliers, °*”!% Federation (COOL) (female) 
Quebec, P.Q. oe hie 


Services Federation (CCCL) (male) 


Work Stoppage 


Dominion Textile, Magog, Que. 
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Textile Federation (CCCL) 


Part |ll—Settlements Reached During December 1959 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 


ATLAS ASBESTOS, MONTREAL, QUE.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 2-yr. agreement covering 400 
empl.—6 cents an hr. retroactive to March 1, 1959 and 5 cents an hr. eff. March 1, 1960; 
reer to contribute towards pension plan whereas formerly only employees made con- 
tributions. 


Avro AIRCRAFT, MALTON, ONT.—Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TECHNICIANS): present 
contract extended to July 31, 1961 without change. 


Ciry oF EpMoNTON, ALTA—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 560 
empl.—S-per-cent increase in wages during 1959 and 34 per cent during 1960. 


CPR, WESTERN REGION—TRAINMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): settlement terms not yet available. 


CRANE LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 750 empl.—6-cent-an-hr. increase retroactive to May 1, 1959; 5-cent-an-hr. increase eff. 
Nov. 1, 1960; skilled workers to receive an additional 5‘cents an hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1959; 
improved health insurance plan; vested right clause improved for employees aged 40 or with 15 
yrs. service; pension plan increased $10 per month to a maximum of $65 per month. 


CONTINENTAL CAN, NEW TorRoNtTO, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment affecting 800 wkrs—an increase of 7 cents an hr. on base rates plus an increase in the 
increment between standard job class rates eff. Oct. 1, 1960 and an equal increase on Oct. 1, 1961; 
improvements in SUB, hospital and group insurance, pension and sick benefits. 


DOMINION STRUCTURAL STEEL, MONTREAL, QUE.—MINEWORKERS (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
affecting 500 wkrs.—5-cent-an-hr. increase retroactive to Nov. 30, 1959 and 6-cent-an-hr. increase 
efi. Aug. 1, 1960; 2 days bereavement leave without loss of pay for deaths occurring in the 
itamediate fornily of the employee; shift premium for afternoon and evening shifts increased by 

cent an hr. 


Farrey AVIATION, DarTMouTH, N.S.—Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 650 empl.—wage increase of 4 cents an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1959; a further increase 
of 7 cents an hr. eff. June 1, 1960. 


HoTEL CHATEAU FRONTENAC (CPR), QUEBEC, QUE.—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL 
Wxrs. (CLC): 33-mo. agreement covering 580 empl.—S5-cent-an-hr. increase retroactive to 
dune 1, 1959 with an additional 3 cents an hr. eff. May 1, 1960 and 2 cents an hr. eff. April 1, 


HoTeL Empress (CPR), Victoria, B.C.—RamLway, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL Wkrs. (CLC): 
33-mo. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 5 cents an hr. retroactive to June 1, 
1959 and an additional 3 cents an hr. eff. May 1, 1960 and 2 cents an hr. eff. April 1, 1961; 
improved vacation plan; some changes in work rules. , 


MANITOBA ROLLING MILL, SELKIRK, MAN.—STEELWoRKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 800 wkrs.—wage increase of 4 cents an hr. retroactive to April 16, 1959 and an 
brent are 3 cents an hr. retroactive to Novy. 15, 1959; some revisions made to the incentive 
wage plan. 


MARITIME TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONE, COMPANY-WIDE—1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC 
DEPARTMENT): 1-yr. agreement affecting 600. empl.—general wage increase ranging from $1.05 
to $3.75 per wk. 


PacE-HERsEY TUBES, WELLAND, ONT.—U.E. (IND.): l-yr. agreement covering 1,000 wkrs.— 
general wage increase of 6 cents an hr; 3 wks. vacation with pay after 10 yrs. service (formerly 
3 wks. after 12 yrs.); employees working on legal holidays to receive $18 per day rather than 
$17.25 per day as formerly. 


SPORTSWEAR Mers. GUILD, TORONTO, ONT.— LapIES GARMENT WorkKErRS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
the agreement which covers 1,200 wkrs. was extended until July 31, 1960 without change in 
terms, 


THOMPSON Propucts, ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—EMPLOYEES Assoc. (IND.): l-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—general wage increase of 6 cents an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1959; additional increase of 
6 cents an hr. for skilled trades; a cost-of-living bonus amounting to 8 cents an hr. was 
incorporated into the base rates. 


WALTER M. LowNEY, MONTREAL, QUE.—BAKERY WorRKERS (CLC): 2-yr. agreement affecting 
650 empl.—wage increases of 8 cents an hr. for male empl. and 5 cents an hr. for female empl. 
were granted retroactive to March 1959; an additional increase of 8 cents an hr. for male 
empl. and 4 cents an hr. for female empl. eff. March 1960; 4 wks. vacation with pay after 25 
yrs. service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); employees with 2 yrs. service will be 
paid for some statutory holidays even if temporarily laid off at the time; double pay for 
Sunday work; improvements in premium pay for afternoon and night shifts eff. March 1959. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


a 


605 Winter Works Projects Approved in First Week 


There were 605 municipal works projects 
accepted for federal contribution under the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
up to December 4. The program became 
effective on December 1. 

On the same date in 1958, the year the 
program was inaugurated, 100 projects had 
been approved. In 1959 it had been possible 
to announce the program earlier, and as a 
result a large number of projects had 
already been accepted by the federal Gov- 
ernment by the time the program opened. 

All 10 provinces have agreed to take part 
in this winter’s program and, up to Decem- 
ber 4, projects have been submitted by all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island. 

The total cost of the projects accepted 
up to December 4 was about $33,000,000, 
of which about $24,973,000 will be spent 
during the five months the program is in 
effect—December 1, 1959 to April 30, 1960. 
The total direct payroll cost involved in 
the projects during this period was 
estimated at about $9,500,000. Of this, the 
federal Government will contribute about 
$4,671,000. Direct payroll costs make up 
almost 40 per cent of the expenditures on 
these projects. 

It is expected that 13,392 men will be 
hired as a direct result of projects already 
approved and that the total on-site employ- 
ment will amount to 701,354 man-days. 

Under the terms of the program the Gov- 
ernment offers to pay one-half the direct 
payroll costs of a municipality or its con- 
tractors or subcontractors on accepted win- 
ter works projects. For the purpose of the 


incentive program, winter works projects 
will include work that would not normally 
be undertaken during the winter months 
and that is designed to create additional 
employment. 

Projects which are eligible are: 

(a) Needed public projects municipalities 
have considered undertaking some time in 
the future which can be undertaken this 
winter; 

(b) New projects that can be carried out 
this winter; 

(c) Additional work on existing projects 
over and above the work that would have 
been carried out in any event this winter. 


The types of work coming under the 
terms of this offer are: the construction and 
major reconstruction of streets, sidewalks 
and municipal roads; the construction and 
major reconstruction of water, sewage and 
storm sewage facilities not including build- 
ings; and the construction and development 
of municipal parks and playgrounds. 

Five provinces are again offering further 
incentives for projects undertaken by their 
municipalities. Ontario, Prince Edward 
Island, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia have offered an extra 25 per cent 
of payroll costs on top of the federal Gov- 
ernment’s 50 per cent. 

The number of projects approved for 
each province was as follows: Newfound- 
land, 15; Nova Scotia, 5; New Brunswick, 
33; Quebec, 15; Ontario, 206; Manitoba, 40; 
Saskatchewan, 112; Alberta, 39, British 
Columbia, 140. 


Will Not Use Winter Work Plan So That More Qualify For Insurance 


Reports that the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission would co-operate with munic- 
ipalities to enable more workers to qualify 
for unemployment insurance by means of 
the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Pro- 
gram were recently refuted by officials of 
the Montreal office of the UIC. 

It had been rumoured that a worker 
who was short of weekly unemployment 
insurance contributions would be employed 
on the winter employment projects aided 
by federal grants until he had qualified for 
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benefit, and would then be laid off to make 
way for another worker who was short of 
contributions. 


“Such a course of action is incompatible 
with the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
whose objective is to protect workers against 
involuntary unemployment,” the UIC state- 
ment said. “Such a policy would result in 
abandonment of the principle of the best 
qualified applicants being referred to job 
vacancies.” The fact that a person is or 
is not drawing unemployment insurance 


benefit is never taken into account in refer- 
ring him to an employer, it added. 

The Commission believes that workers 
would rather be working than drawing bene- 
fits, and obviously could not be a party to 
an arrangement that discriminated between 
workers in the way suggested, the Montreal 
statement said. 


John L. Lewis Decides to Retire, 
Was UMW President 40 Years 


John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers for 40 years, will retire early 
this year. He wil be 80 years old on 
February 12. 

He will be succeeded by Thomas 
Kennedy, the union’s Vice-President. 

Mr. Lewis announced his pending retire- 
ment in a letter, dated December 15 and 
addresed to UMW members, that was 
published in the union’s bi-monthly maga- 

zine, the United Mine Workers Journal. 

Born in Lucas, Iowa, he quit school while 
in the seventh grade to drive mules in the 
coal mines. His father and grandfather were 
Welsh coal miners. In 1917 he was elected 
UMW Vice-President and two years later 
became President. 

He was defeated in 1921 in an attempt 
to unseat Samuel Gompers as President of 
the American Federation of Labour. 


In 1935 he took the Mine Workers out 
of the AFL and, with them, other dissident 
unions and formed the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. He became the CIO’s 
first President. 

He withdrew his union from the CIO in 
1942, re-affiliated with the AFL in 1946, 
and again broke with the AFL the follow- 
ing year. In Canada, it remained affiliated 
with the Canadian Labour Congres until 
December 1955, when it was expelled for 
non-payment of per capita tax. Since then 
the UMW has been inedpendent. 

During his presidency, the miners became 
the highest-paid and most adequately in- 
sured group of industrial workers in the 
world—U.S. miners now earn $24 a day. 
The union’s pension and welfare fund has 
become a model of industry-financed social 
security. 

The UMW does not have provision for a 
president emeritus but Mr. Lewis’ successor, 
Thomas Kennedy, has announced that he 
would ask the union’s executive board to 
create such a post for the retiring President. 

Like Mr. Lewis, Mr. Kennedy began 
working in the mines while in his teens. 
Now 72 years of age, he has been a union 
member for almost 60 years and an officer 


of the UMW since 1925, when he became 
international Secretary-Treasurer. He served 
as Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsylvania 
from 1935 to 1939. 


Head of Special Services Branch, 


Walter W. Dawson Retires 

Walter W. Dawson, a deputy minister in 
Saskatchewan in the 1940’s, and latterly 
Director of the Special Services Branch of 
the Department of Labour, retired from 
federal government service last month. 

Well-known from coast to coast for his 
work in the farm labour field and in con- 
nection with group movements of immi- 
grants into Canada, Mr. Dawson played a 
vital role last winter in the organization and 
administration of the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program. 

Mr. Dawson’s career in the public service 
began in his native province, Saskatchewan, 
after his discharge from the army in 1919. 
His military career extended from 1914 to 
1919, during which time he served in France 
with the 28th Battalion of the Second 
Division. 

From 1920 to 1924 he worked with the 
federal Income Tax Branch. At the height 
of the depression of the 1930’s he served as 
director of relief for the province of Sas- 
katchewan. At one point in his career, 
during thé winter of 1937-38, more than 
half of the population of the province was 
on relief. 

In 1941 he added the duties of Director 
of Farm Labour for Saskatchewan and in 
1943 he was loaned by the province to 
serve as representative of agriculture on 
the federal Wartime Mobilization Board. In 
1944 he returned to Saskatchewan as Deputy 
Minister of the Department of Labour and 
Public Welfare. 

In 1946 he joined the Japanese Division 
of the federal Department of Labour as 
Supervisor of Japanese Employment Place- 
ment, working in Saskatchewan. The follow- 
ing year he came to Ottawa to head the 
Department’s Special Services Branch and 
act as co-ordinator of federal-provincial 
farm labour programs. For a number of 
years he was concerned with the organiza- 
tion of group movements of more than 
100,000 immigrants to Canada. 

During his last four years of federal gov- 
ernment service he was increasingly con- 
cerned with the development of the National 
Winter Employment Campaign as a senior 
member of the working committee co- 
ordinating government activities in that 
field. 
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L.M. Messmer, Vice-President of 


Alberta Labour Federation, Dies 


L. M. Messmer, Vice-President for 
Southern Alberta of the Alberta Federation 
of Labour, died Christmas Eve at the age 
of 34 years. 

Mr. Messmer had been re-elected for the 
fourth consecutive year at the Federation’s 
convention in Edmonton last October. 


His union career began when he was 
elected president of the local union at the 
Dominion Glass Company in Redcliffe, Alta. 


When the membership voted to enter the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Mr. Messmer 
was elected business agent for the glass and 
pottery locals. In 1955 the union came 
under the jurisdiction of the United Glass 
and Ceramic Workers of North America 
(CCL). 

When the Industrial Federation of Labour 
of Alberta and the Alberta Federation of 
Labour merged in September 1956 (L.G. 
1956, p. 1261), Mr. Messmer was elected 
southern vice-president. He was active also 
in the Medicine Hat and District Labour 
Council. 


Quebec Requests Federal Govt. 
To Put Stop to Textile Imports 


A motion urging the federal Government 
to adopt without delay suitable means to 
stop the “undesirable competition” of foreign 
textile products on the Quebec market was 
passed unanimously by the Quebec Legis- 
lative Assembly early in December. 

The motion stated that the textile industry 
employs more than 50,000 people in some 
350 mills scattered over the province, and 
that “said foreign imports in the province 
cause much unemployment and deprive 
thousands of workers of their livelihood.” 
It contended that it was urgently necessary 
“to put a stop to this unjust and prejudicial 
competition,” and it begged the federal 
authorities to take the required measures 
immediately. 


Name Members of Enlarged 


Quebec Labour Relations Board 


Composition of the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Board was announced last month by 


Hon. Antonio Barrette, provincial Minister 
of Labour. 


The Board has been enlarged to eight 
members to enable it to hold simultaneous 
sittings in two locations. 

Judge Conrad Pelletier and H. C. Lebrun 


were reappointed Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man. 
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Judge Pelletier, professor of indus-' 


trial legislation, Faculty of Law, Laval 
University, is a former Judge of the Sessions 
of the Peace. 


The only other member carried over from 
the former board is Leo M. Coté. At the 
time of his appointment to the earlier board 
Mr. Cété was President of the Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC). 


Other labour representatives on the Board 
are André Roy, President, Quebec Central 
Council (CCCL), and J. Eucher Corbeil, 
Treasurer, Quebec Federation of Labour 
(CLC). ; 

Management representatives are: Claude 
Lavery, Secretary-General, Association of 
Professional Industrialists, K. G. K. Baker, 
Personnel Director, Howard Smith Paper 
Mills Limited; and Benoit Tousignant, Per- 
sonnel Director, Quebec Cartier Mining 
Company, and onetime Chief Inspector of 
the Labour Relations Board. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Amended by Quebec Legislature 


A bill amending the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was passed by the pro- 
vincial Legislature last month. 

The amendment increases to $5,000 from 
$4,000 the basic salary on which indemnities 
to injured workers are to be calculated, and 
the rate of compensation is maintained at 
75 per cent. 

Indemnity to the widow of a worker 
fatally injured in an industrial accident was 
raised to $75 a month instead of $55. A 
widow with three children will now receive 
$150 a month, compared with $135 in 
Saskatchewan, the province with the next 
highest compensation. 

The law is retroactive and persons now 
receiving compensation will receive in- 
creased indemnities. 


Says Canada Should Produce 
More Engineering Technicians 


Canada must produce three to four 
engineering technicians for every profes- 
sional engineer produced, if the nation is 
to keep up with future demands in industry 
for technologically-trained personnel, R. M. 
Robinson, Vice-President, Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Company, told a meeting of 
the American Vocational Association in 
Chicago last month. 

Mr. Robinson said that at present there 
exists a “very unbalanced ratio of engineers 
to engineering technicians” in Canada. 

In the past year, Mr. Robinson noted, 
Canadian universities turned out 2,140 
engineers, while only some 500 engineering 


technicians graduated from Canadian tech- 
nical schools, a ratio that is “just about the 
reverse of what it should be.” 


Mr. Robinson said that the engineering 
technician, in particular, is becoming more 
and more important in the industrial scheme 
of things, and suggested that a greater effort 
be made to attract the academically bright 
student into vocational and_ technical 
courses. 


Manitoba Federation Submits 
Brief to Provincial Cabinet 


Establishment of a full-time Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for a compulsory check-off 
of union dues at the request of the majority 
of the employees in a bargaining unit, and 
the administration of the Fair Wages Act 
were among the more important measures 
requested in a brief presented last month 
by the Manitoba Federation of Labour to 
the Government of Manitoba. 


The Federation also recommended an 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide for a medical appeal system 
and to make the findings of the Medical 
Board binding on the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. 

Other recommendations asked that: 

—Employment of females be prohibited 
in premises where the temperature is below 
50 degrees Farenheit, unless proper ventila- 
tion is provided. 

—tThe Building Trades Protection Act be 
amended to give the Building Trades Pro- 
tection Board the responsibility for licensing 
carpenters and millwrights. 

—A levy—estimated at 124 cents per 
month per subscriber—be imposed on sub- 
scribers to the provincial hospital plan to 
provide a fund out of which student nurses’ 
salaries of $900 a year each could be paid. 
The average number of student nurses was 
estimated at 750. 

—Accident prevention and _ industrial 
safety be placed under the supervision and 
control of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


The Federation also repeated a number 
of recommendations previously made to the 
Government. These included requests for: 
- appointment of a full-time Minister of 
Labour; licensing of all journeymen plum- 
bers and steamfitters, and steam, gas and 
oil pipe welders; compulsory government 
automobile insurance covering public lia- 
bility and property damage; assumption by 
the Government of responsibility for the 
education of retarded children; patronage 
by the Government of union made goods 


and services and consideration of the union 
label on all printing; a public works and 
a low-cost subsidized housing program to 
relieve unemployment; enactment of a legal 
maximum of 40 hours work a week for all 
industries and all parts of the province; and 
raising of the ceiling on annual earnings 
for calculation of workmen’s compensation 
to $5,000 from the present $4,500. 


UAW Seeks Royal Commission 
To Study Automobile Industry 


The Canadian Council of the United 
Auto Workers, meeting in Brantford last 
month, called for the establishment of a 
Royal Commission on the automobile indus- 
try. The effects on employment of the 
importing of parts and vehicles should be 
given particular study, the Council suggested. 

The delegates, who represented the 
union’s 60,000 Canadian members, also re- 
quested Premier Frost of Ontario to con- 
vene a conference of union, industry and 
goverment leaders to deal with the social 
problems that result when industries move 
to another location. 

George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
UAW, said not only the workers but whole 
communities have been “left in the lurch” 
by industries that move away after many 
years of profit making. 

A resolution submitted by UAW members 
in the aircraft industry asked the federal 
Government either to get the United States 
to drop its 12-per-cent tariff on commercial 
aircraft or to place a matching tariff on 
aircraft imported from the United States. 
It was unanimously approved. 


Issue Analysis of Welding Trade 


Another in the series of trade analyses 
designed to assist in the development of 
uniform trade standards in Canada has 
been issued. It is An Analysis of the Weld- 
ing Trade, which lists the essential opera- 
tions that a fully-trained journeyman should 
be able to perform as well as the related 
theoretical knowledge he should master to 
be competent in his trade. 

This is the twelfth analysis completed by 
a group of national committees appointed 
by the Department of Labour, working in 
conjunction with provincial apprenticeship 
authorities. Other trades covered are: heavy 
duty mechanic’s; bricklaying; carpentry; 
machinist’s; motor vehicle repair—body; 
motor vehicle repair—mechanical; plaster- 
ing; plumbing; sheet metal; electrical; and 
painting and decorating. 

The analyses are available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, for 50 cents a copy. 
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CCA Makes Submissions to 
Two Provincial Governments 


During November the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association submitted almost identical 
briefs to the Governments of Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia. 

The briefs dealt with housing, highways, 
tendering practices, labour relations, appren- 
ticeship and wintertime construction. 

The briefs suggested that the Govern- 
ments: 

—Minimize the use of provincial forces 
on public construction projects; 

—Review and amend provincial labour 
legislation; 

—Establish joint committees of interested 
parties and Government inter-departmental 
committees to co-ordinate the scheduling of 
both new and maintenance construction work 
to the greatest possible extent during the 
winter months; 

—Undertake a comprehensive study of 
procedures governing the qualification of 
highway contractors; 

—cConsider the subject of mechanics’ liens 
in an effort to achieve uniformity in legisla- 
tion in all provinces. 

In its submission to the Newfoundland 
Cabinet the Association pointed out the 
importance of construction programs to the 
economy of the province, noting that some 
$83,000,000 would be spent on construction 
during the current year. Direct employ- 
ment to some 9,500 persons would be pro- 
vided as a result of the programs. 

The Newfoundland delegation com- 
mended the Government for its program of 
pre-employment training and the excellent 
work it has done in opening up communica- 
tions, particularly roads, to many parts of 
the province formerly accessible by sea only, 
and noted that the construction industry 
“has been heartened by the strong stand 
and leadership asserted in dealing with 
labour problems.” 

The brief also acquainted the Government 
of Newfoundland with the CCA recommen- 
dations to the federal Government suggest- 
ing that federal aid for road construction 
be placed on a continuing basis, and that 
aid be provided that will make home owner- 
ship feasible for the under-$5,000-annually 
income group. 

It urged the Government to facilitate the 
completion of the Newfoundland section 
of the Trans-Canada Highway with all pos- 
sible speed. 

In its brief to the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment, the CCA pointed out that some $190 
million would be spent in the province 
during the current year. The program would 
provide employment for some 23,000 per- 
sons in the province. 
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CMA Brief to N.B. Cabinet Asks 


Changes in Labour Relations Act 


In a brief to the New Brunswick Govern- 
ment, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
representatives in the province strongly 
advised against any changes in the provin- 
cial Labour Relations Act “that will, in 
effect, marrow the area of discussions 
intended for the bargaining table.” 


The CMA representatives said they 
believed the Labour Relations Act was 
weighted in favour of unions.’They believed 
the Act needed revision to take into account 
“the great changes that have occurred in 
trade unions since the Act was first passed.” 

The brief called the proposed measure 
“protective legislation” and suggested that 
“trade unions have grown into vast inter- 
national organizations with tremendous, 
and often monopolistic powers, over our 
economy.” 

In recommending that trade unions 
“assume a greater responsibility towards 
society,” the brief recommended that they 
be made “legal entities with power to sue 
and be sued for damages in civil courts.” 

The brief noted that “it causes a great 
feeling of frustration and injustice in the 
minds of employers, who are fully respon- 
sible for their corporate actions under the 
law, to have to deal with unions which have 
a practical immunity from the laws of the 
land.” 

Legal Picketing 


Favouring the insertion in the Labour 
Relations Act of provisions to regulate 
picketing, the brief said, “there still seems 
to be great confusion in the minds of some 
trade unionists as to what constitutes legal 
picketing. 

“We believe that if unions are made 
legally responsible for their actions and are 
restricted to legal picketing there will be 
little or no call for injunctions in labour 
disputes.” 

The Act should state clearly that ‘“‘em- 
ployers are free to express their views on 
an equal basis with trade unions provided 
they do not use coercion, intimidation, 
threats, promises or undue influence... ” 

The brief also asked that, if the province 
intended to refrain from using judges as 
conciliation board chairmen, the change be 
gradual and that time be given to develop a 
panel of experienced chairmen, suitable to 
both employers and unions. 

All government department heads and 
those responsible for government purchas- 
ing were asked to lend support to the CMA 
“Buy Canadian” program. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference 


Seventeenth meeting told farm labour situation in 1959 little changed from the 
previous year: satisfactory help either for seasonal or year-round work just 
as hard fo find. Continued decline in farm labour force in 1960 is foreseen 


The farth labour situation across Canada 
in 1959 showed no marked change from 
the previous year, according to reports 
presented at the 17th Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, held in Ottawa 
on November 26 and 27. 

Satisfactory help either for seasonal or 
for year-round work was as hard to find 
last year as ever, and growers of sugar 
beets in Ontario again had acute difficulty 
in obtaining and retaining competent labour 
for their seasonal work. In general, how- 
ever, labour difficulties appeared to have 
been no greater than in 1958. 

A continued decline in the farm labour 
force during 1960 was foreseen by Dr. 
W. R. Dymond, Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
although he was unwilling to try to predict 
the extent of the decline. 

In any event, he said, the farm sector 
of the economy will probably encounter 
stiffer competition in hiring farm help from 
non-farm industries than was the case in 
1959. 

Other important subjects discussed at the 
conference were: the extension of unem- 
ploment insurance to farm workers, immi- 
gration, farm accidents and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

Walter Dawson, Director of the Special 
Services Branch of the Department of 
Labour, again acted as chairman of the 
conference. 

The delegates were welcomed by Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour. After 
referring to the pending retirement of Mr. 
Dawson and expressing appreciation of the 
excellent work Mr. Dawson had done in 
the farm labour field, the Minister praised 
the work that had been done on the winter 
work incentive rogram. He said that he 
understood farm labour would be harder 
to get in the future, but he thought that the 
difficulties could be overcome by co-opera- 
tive effort. 

Referring to the question of unemploy- 
ment insurance for farm labour, Mr. Starr 
said that the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission had been instructed to study cover- 
age for these workers both on a universal 
basis and on a voluntary basis, and recom- 
mendations were expected within a month 
or two. However, the Minister added that 
he foresaw a great many difficulties in con- 
nection with the plan. 
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A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
said that provision to carry on the farm 
labour program was being made in the 
estimates to be submitted to Parliament 
for the coming year. Mr. Brown also 
referred to Mr. Dawson’s retirement, and 
expressed appreciation of his abilities and 
service. 

All of the nine provinces that have farm 
labour agreements with the federal Govern- 
ment were represented by senior officials of 
their Departments of Agriculture. 

The chairman referred to the retirement 
of H. R. Richardson, Manitoba Department 
of Agriculture; F. H. Newcombe, Alberta 
Department of Agriculture; and F. C. Hitch- 
cock of the Prairie Region of the National 
Employment Service, all of whom have 
been familiar figures at previous farm 
labour conferences. 

In addition to representatives of provin- 
cial Departments of Agriculture, the con- 
ference was attended by National Emloy- 
ment Service representatives from all regions 
and from head office; officials of the federal 
Departments of Labour, Agriculture, and 
Citizenship and Immigration; of the Canada- 
dian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways; of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, the Office of the High Commissioner 
for the United Kingdom, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, the Embassies of 
West Germany and The Netherlands, the 
Ontario Sugar Beet Growers’ Association, 
and the Canada and Dominion Sugar Com- 
any. 


Employment in Agriculture 


In a report on the general economic and 
employment outlook, Dr. Dymond said that 
employment in primary agriculture con- 
tinued to decline in 1959, but at a slower 
rate than in any year since 1955. The 
decline between 1958 and 1959 averaged 
only 2.8 per cent, compared with a decline 
of 4.2 per cent between 1957 and 1958. 

From January to October the number of 
persons with jobs in agriculture averaged 
706,000, compared with 726,000 for the 
same period in 1958 and 758,000 during 
the comparable period of 1957, he said. 

Self-employed farm operators and unpaid 
family workers continued to decline in num- 
bers during 1959, but there was a notice- 
able increase in the number of paid workers 
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employed in agriculture. During the first 
10 months of 1959 paid workers on farms 
averaged 113,000, compared with an average 
of 101,000 during the same period of 1958. 
The increase, however, was concentrated 
in Quebec; in the other four regions there 
was practically no change. 

During the first 10 months of 1959 the 
increase in the number of female workers 
compared with previous years, which had 
been an interesting feature of farm employ- 
ment in 1958, had been reversed, Dr. Dy- 
mond said. In the 1959 period the number 
of women with jobs in agriculture declined 
to 51,000 from an average of 55,000 in the 
same period of 1958. Despite this decline, 
however, the number of female workers 
remained higher than it was in other years 
since. 1953; 


Unemployment Insurance 


James McGregor, Director, Insurance 
Branch, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, outlined five plans being considered 
for extending unemployment insurance to 
farm workers. He also discussed some of 
the difficulties involved. 


The main difficulty, Mr. McGregor said, 
lies in trying to apply unemployment insur- 
ance to an industry that does not lend 
itself to it. 


A departmental committee that included 
representatives of the Departments of Fin- 
ance, Insurance, and Agriculture, the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics, and the Privy 
Council was then sitting to consider the 
question. It hoped to report before the end 
of the year, Mr. McGregor said. 

The five plans it had under consideration 
concerned the extension of unemployment 
insurance to agriculture in the following 
ways: 

1. To specified types of farming only, 
but in all areas: 

oD. To specified areas only, but to all types 
of farming in those areas. 

3. To specified areas, and only to speci- 
fied types of farming within those areas. 


4. To every paid agricultural worker who 
had previously been in insured employment. 


5. To all farm operations regardless of 
location. 


The committee also considered unem- 
ployment insurance for farm workers on a 
voluntary basis. 


One of the big difficulties in applying 
any scheme was to decide, in the peculiar 
situations often found on farms, who was 
unemployed, Mr. McGregor said. For in- 
stance, if a man was hired during the 
winter to do the chores only, was he 
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unemployed? There was a danger of up- 
setting the economics of farming, he pointed 
out. 


Another difficulty would lie in policing, 
owing to the scattered nature of farming 
operations. Farmers, Mr, McGregor said, 
were not more dishonest than other people, 
but in this matter their opportunities of 
abuse would be greater. 

With regard to voluntary participation by 
groups of farmers or farm workers, Mr. 
McGregor pointed out that the whole idea 
of unemployment insurance, as of any 
other kind of insurance, was the sharing 
of risks, good and bad. Voluntary participa- 
tion would mean that the groups that wanted 
to join would be the bad risks, and “we 
don’t want only the bad risks,” he said. 

Mr. McGregor said that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, for its own 
information only, had segregated the records 
for fishermen, and had found that for every 
dollar paid in by fishermen almost $9 had 
been paid out to them in benefits. 


Immigration 


A difficult situation regarding the supply 
of immigrant farm labour in 1960 and for 
the next five years, due to the improved 
economic position of the European coun- 
tries, was foreseen by Laval Fortier, Deputy 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 
Not all countries could supply suitable 
immigrants, he pointed out. 

His department’s overseas staff had been 
instructed in August to start recruiting for 
movement next spring, that is by March 1. 
This advance planning should help recruit- 
ment, Col. Fortier said. 

Farmers and the provincial governments 
will have to do something if they want 
immigrants to come to their provinces. 
Some industries have presented arguments 
to help the Immigration Department in 
persuading people to come to Canada, and 
Col. Fortier suggested that if the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture would do some- 
thing like that people abroad would have 
more confidence in its representations than 
in those of the Department. 

The Deputy Minister said that his depart- 
ment would take all the single farm work- 
ers it could get next year. 

R. A. Stewart of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture said he would inform the 
Federation of Col. Fortier’s suggestion. He 
then asked: if immigrants succeeded in 
establishing themselves on farms because 
of their willingness to accept a lower 
standard of living than Canadians, how 
could Canadian farmers compete with them? 


In reply to a question whether restrictions 
would be placed next year on the entry on 
permit of tobacco workers from the United 
States, Col. Fortier said that any requests 
would certainly be reviewed. The chairman 
remarked that there had never been any 
conflict with the Immigration Department 
on this point in the past. : 

L. M. Hunter, Department of Immigra- 
tion, said that most farm immigrants came 
to Canada with the idea of getting land, 
although, lacking capital, they usually had 
to work for hire at first. 


Farm Accidents 


R, G. Bennett gave a summary of a 
survey of farm accidents recently conducted 
by the Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
and a report on a questionnaire regarding 
workmen’s compensation to which 602 
farmers had replied. 

The report on farm accidents analyzed 
the accidents by place and cause of acci- 
dent, nature of accident, activity associated 
with accident, equipment involved, and age 
of victims. Type of injuries, whether fatal, 
permanent or temporary, days off work, and 
amount of medical bills and property 
damage were also shown. 


The most common cause of accident, by 
a considerable margin, was falls or stumbles; 
motor vehicles came next; and fire or explo- 
sion third. Transport equipment, chiefly 
‘motor vehicles and tractors, was the kind 
of equipment most often involved. 


The report on the workmen’s compen- 
sation questionnaire showed that of the 
602 respondents, 547 planned to continue 
workmen’s compensation on the basis of 
the 1959 rate of $3.50 per $100 of payroll, 
32 did not, and 14 failed to answer the 
question. Respondents who wanted hospital- 
ization to be omitted from compensation 
coverage numbered 220, while 293 replied 
in the negative, and 51 did not answer. 
When asked to give their opinion of work- 
men’s compensation for all farmers, 283 
said it was excellent, 221 said good, and 
52 said that it was good but too expensive. 


Sugar Beet Workers 


A report on sugar beet workers for South 
Western Ontario was submitted by B. E. 
Easton on behalf of the Canada and 
Dominion Sugar Company. 

The South Western Ontario Field Crops 
Association (SWOFCA) was shelved in 
1959, owing to inability to get workers, 
Mr. Easton said. It was evident that unem- 
ployed persons in cities such as Windsor 
and Hamilton were not interested in sugar 
beet work, he said. There was not enough 
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money to be made and there were no 
unemployment insurance stamps to be 
earned. 

The most hopeful source of labour, Mr. 
Easton said, was now the province of 
Quebec, and it was hoped that this source 
might eventually provide the solution of 
the labour problem. It would not, however, 
supply enough workers for the 1960 season. 

The report said that in spite of careful 
selection, 46 per cent, or 133 of the 288 
workers sent from Quebec, stayed on the 
job only four days or less. Only 27 per 
cent of the total stayed for the full term of 
the sugar beet work. Twelve of these made 
more than $200 within three weeks. Not- 
withstanding this experience, it is hoped 
that this source of labour supply can be 
developed in the future. 

The company, on the suggestion of the 
Ontario Farm Labour Committee and the 
federal Department of Labour, plans to 
try to build up a hard core of qualified 
workers from Quebec for sugar beet work, 
so as to develop a perennial source of 
supply of single men over the next few 
years. It is hoped that a corps of exper- 
ienced workers thus developed will bring 
their friends to take part in the work. This 
is the formula successfully used for families 
of Indian workers in Alberta, the report 
pointed out. 

As a temporary arrangement, while this 
plan is being developed, the company has 
asked the Department of Immigration to 
allow 300 single men to enter Canada 
under “open placement” for sugar beet 
work in South Western Ontario, to arrive 
late in May 1960. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 

R. A. Stewart of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture said the Federation was 
aggressively concerned with conditions re- 
garding placement of farm labour. He 
thought an improvement in farmers’ incomes 
was important, but he doubted whether cash 
was the only problem regarding farm labour. 

The traditional attitude of farmers towards 
hired help, especially in the matter of 
living accommodation, and the long hours, 
he thought, were also responsible for the 
difficulty in getting labour. However, the 
farmers’ attitude in this matter was im- 
proving. 

The Federation, he said, was discouraged 
by the delay in the extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage to certain farm 
groups. The movement of farm workers 
will play a more important part as time 
goes on, Mr. Stewart said. The need for 
temporary help, he thought, could not be 
met in any other way. 
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Agricultural Labour Force 

D. R. Buchanan, Economics and Research 
Branch, presented some Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics figures on the agricultural 
labour force in Canada that showed that 
in 1946 it numbered 1,200,000 and repre- 
sented 25 per cent of the total labour force 
of 4,800,000. By 1958 it had declined to 
700,000 and represented only 12 per cent 
of the labour force, which by that time had 
grown to 6,000,000. 

During that period the composition of 
the agricultural labour force changed. In 
1946 it had consisted of: self-employed 
persons, 57.2 per cent; unpaid family work- 
ers, 30.4 per cent; and paid workers, 12.4 
per cent. In 1958 the proportions were: 
self-employed persons 65.7 per cent, unpaid 
family workers 20.7 per cent, and paid 
workers 13.6 per cent. 


Provincial Reports 

Prince Edward Island—With. increased 
mechanization continuing to reduce the 
demand for farm labour, farmers had few 
labour difficulties this year, S. C. Wright, 
Prince Edward Island Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, reported. - Potato harvesting 
still presents the main problem, and because 
grain and potato harvests coincided, a reduc- 
tion in the acreage under potatoes did not 
reduce the demand for pickers as much as 
had been expected. 

A total of 617 workers was recruited in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, compared 
with 666 in 1958. Workers placed locally 
by NES offices totalled 1,187. 

Nova Scotia—Bad harvest weather com- 
bined with reduced activity in lumbering 
resulted in a sufficiency of farm labour dur- 
ing the past year. The number of inquiries 
for farm labour at NES offices was the 
smallest on record. Increased mechanization 
and a continued tendency for the size of 
farms to increase also helped to account 
for this, said S. E. Lewis, Nova Scotia 
Director of Farm Labour. 

A total of 449 farm workers was placed 
by the NES this year, 330 of them for apple 
harvesting in the Annapolis Valley. The 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
also placed 49 immigrant workers on farms. 

New Brunswick—Farm labour was in 
good supply during the past year and there 
appeared to be no serious shortage of farm 
workers during the busy season, said H. F. 
Stairs, New Brunswick Director of Farm 
Labour. The number of farm workers 
placed by the NES was 4,284, of whom 
3,709 cases came from outside the province 
for seasonal work. The Immigration De- 
partment placed a total of 38 persons on 
farms as helpers, besides assisting 15 persons 
to settle on farms. 
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Quebec—Alex J. Rioux, Director of the 
Quebec Farm Labour Supply Bureau, re- 
ported that although the pulling of sugar 
beets is being done more and more by 
machinery, 102 workers were supplied to 
growers for thinning. Besides these, 288 
men were sent to help fhe sugar beet 
growers in the Chatham region of Ontario 
between May 27 and June 5. Only 13 
girls could be sent to fruit growers in the 
Niagara Peninsula in response to a request 
for help. 

In the exchange of workers with the 
United States, 271 apple pickers were sent 
to Maine and New York, and 94 pickers 
from Vermont were employed in the Fre- 
lighsburg district. The services of 36 tobacco 
curers were obtained from Carolina and 
Virginia for work in the Joliette district. 

The two local offices of the National 
Employment Service in Quebec City and 
Montreal placed 901 apple pickers, com- 
pared with 746 last year and 284 in 1957. 
These two offices also placed 1,191 regular 
workers on farms during the year. 

The Day-to-Day Farm Labour Centre 
supplied 5,031 man-days of help to garden- 
ers in the Montreal region compared with 
4,466 last year. 


Ontario—The general farm labour situa- 
tion in the province remains about the same 
as last year,. but it tends to become more 
critical each year, reported R. G. Bennett, 
Chief Agricultural Officer, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. However, improved 
farm management and increased mechani- 
zation have done much to alleviate the 
labour shortage. 


The supply of labour for blocking and 
hoeing the sugar beet crop again presented 
the most acute problem. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in keeping on 
the job the 288 men sent from the province 
of Quebec early in June. Hot weather and 
lack of skill caused many to leave after a 
short time. A fairly large group, however, 
remained for the whole season. These, it is 
hoped, will form the nucleus of a corps of 
experienced sugar beet workers for the 
future. 

The Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Committee is working very closely with the 
Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers’ Mar- 
keting Board on new plans for dealing with 
farm labour in the tobacco growing area. 
The Committee’s efforts to obtain labour 
from Quebec, the Maritimes, and the states 
of Virginia, Georgia and Florida did not 
meet with any great response. Reluctance 
to travel long distances for what might 
prove to be a short working period is 
thought to have been one reason for the 
lack of response. 


The Day-by-Day Farm Labour Service 
arranged for the supply of a total of 28,242 
days’ work, most of this labour being 
recruited for fruit and vegetable growers 
near Toronto. The service is expected to 
continue to expand during the next few 
years. 

Manitoba—NES offices were able to sup- 
ply enough farm labour to satisfy the 
demand throughout the season, said J. F. 
Muirhead, Manitoba Department of Agri- 
culture. An expected shortage of labour at 
harvest time did not materialize because 
the weather caused delays in harvesting. 

The labour required for thinning sugar 
beets was provided through a project worked 
out by the Manitoba Sugar Company and 
the federal Indian Affairs Branch. Indians 
were recruited from the reserves close to 
the settled agricultural areas rather than 
from Northern Manitoba, and the method 
used was to arrange for complete families 
to move to districts requiring labour. The 
Indians’ preference for living in tents during 
the summer simplified the question of 
accommodation. 

Some 850 Indians were employed this 
year in beet fields in the province, com- 
pared with 350 last year. 

Farm placements in Manitoba up to 
September 30 numbered 1,346. Most of 
the orders for harvest help were for men 
who could operate power machinery, and 
‘there has been a shortage of such men. 

At present there is a strong demand for 
farm workers for winter work, which NES 
offices have been able to fill. A larger than 
normal demand for farm labour is expected 
next spring. 

Saskatchewan—A total of 2,684 men were 
placed on farms from April to September 
inclusive, reported L. J. Hutchison, Agricul- 
tural Representatives Branch, Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture. Of this num- 
ber, 54 per cent were placed during April, 
May and June, confirming the tendency for 
more farmers to employ farm _ labour 
throughout a longer period and on a monthly 
wage, with bonuses during the harvest time. 

Unfavourable harvest weather reduced 
the demand for harvest labour, and there 
was no execursion of harvesters from On- 
tario and Quebec. 

Treaty Indian workers to the number of 
489 were recruited for sugar beet work in 
the Lethbridge district of Alberta. The 
Indian Agents report that more and more 
interest is being shown each year by Indians 
in work of this kind, and this year more 
workers could have been supplied had they 
been needed. 

Farmers employing workers in the spring 
and throughout the summer were offering 


$125 to $150 a month, plus a bonus of $2 
to $5 a day for harvesting. Daily rates for 
harvesters were $10 to $12, or $1 an hour. 
Truck and tractor operators were paid $10 
a day, or $1 an hour, while experienced 
combine operators were offered $15 to $20 
a day. 

Alberta—The farm labour situation in 
Alberta remains practically unchanged from 
a year ago, reported R. M. Putnam, pro- 
vincial Deputy Minister of Agriculture. The 
number of placements of general farm 
workers is now much smaller than it was 
at one time—this year it was 1,073—and 
the main effort of the Farm Labour Com- 
mittee is directed to supplying labor for 
sugar beet work. 

The seasonal movement of Ontario farm 
workers “has now been discontinued by its 
own inertia,” the report stated. For the 
second year there was no movement of 
harvest workers from other prairie provin- 
ces, and although the number of harvesters 
recruited within Alberta has not increased 
appreciably in the absence of any arrivals 
from outside the province, they nevertheless 
form the only available supply at present. 

Recruitment of Indians for work in the 
sugar beet fields was effected by the NES 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta with the help 
of representatives of the growers and the 
sugar factories. Indians placed numbered 
1,061. 

About 95 per cent of the harvesting of 
sugar beets is now done by machine, and 
concern is felt at the tendency of growers 
to release the workers at the end of thinning, 
since this reduces the period of employ- 
ment to such an extent as to make it 
doubtful whether the cost of transportation 
is justified. 

British Columbia—For the third succes- 
sive year the Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Service had no serious difficulty 
in supplying what farm labour was needed, 
said G. L. Landon, Director of the Agricul- 
tural Development and Extension Branch 
of the British Columbia Department of 
Agriculture. 

Most of the farm labour is supplied to 
the small fruit and tree fruit growers, and 
the refusal of the Greater Victoria School 
Board to release students for strawberry 
picking in the Saanich district this year, 
as was the practice for some years past, 
caused some temporary difficulty. 

Wage rates for orchard labour varied 
from $1 to $1.35 an hour, and the basic 
rate for picking apples was 12 cents a box. 
The picking rate for strawberries was 4 
cents a pound, plus a bonus of a 4-cent a 
pound for pickers who remained throughout 
the season. 
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Employment of Indians in Alberta Sugar 
Beet Fields 


National Employment Service figures re- 
veal that 1,200 workers from Saskatchewan 
and Alberta Indian reservations were placed 
in employment in the sugar beet fields of 
Alberta last summer. 

“The recruitment of Indian labour for 
work in the sugar beet fields of Alberta was 
undoubtedly the most eventful thing that 
has happened to the sugar beet industry in 
a good many years,” said F. R. Taylor, 
General Manager of Canadian Sugar Fac- 
tories Ltd. 

Actual harvest of the crop—at least, 
95 per cent of it—is done mechanically, 
but the manual work of thinning and hoeing 
the 35,000-acre crop is a vital preliminary. 
Approximately 16 per cent of the big crop 
was thinned last season by workers from the 
reservations. 

Ever since sugar beet farming in Alberta 
began in the 1930’s, the seasonal aspect 
of the labour has been a problem. The 
difficulty increased over the years with the 
mounting acreage planted to sugar beets. 
Immigration of suitable workers appeared 
for a time to be the answer to the problem. 
Then, during the war years, Japanese 
families from the West Coast moved to 
the sugar beet fields of Alberta. Also, for 
a time, prisoners-of-war were sent to help 
with the sugar beet crop. After the war, 
however, the labour problem returned. 

It was then that the National Employ- 
ment Service of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and the Indian Affairs 
Branch of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration began selling the idea of 
using Indian labour. 


In 1952, the growers, the sugar factory 
executives and the Alberta Federal-Provin- 
cial Farm Labour Committee agreed to 
try out the plan on an experimental basis. 
Representatives of the National Employ- 
ment Service, the Indian Affairs Branch, 
and the sugar beet growers recruited 120 
Indians (only one-tenth of the number from 
the reservations at work in the sugar beet 
fields last summer). 

There were some problems: transportation 
of whole family groups from the reservation 
to the sugar beet fields; arrangements to 
have the growers at a distribution point 
when workers arrived; housing at the sugar 
beet farms; medical care, and many unfore- 
seen difficulties. However, the hurdles were 
overcome, and success of this important 
movement in the development of industry 
in Western Canada is seen in the steadily 
increasing use of Indian workers until, by 
the summer of 1958, nearly 1,000 of them 
were at work in the beet fields. 

The 1959 movement was the most suc- 
cessful to date. About 250 more workers 
from the reservations took their place in 
the sugar beet fields in 1959 than the year 
before. But interest of the people on the 
reservations didn’t end at this figure, for 
a number of the National Employment 
Offices which had referred the workers to 
employers reported that still more Indians 
were prepared to work in the beet fields. 

With the co-operation of the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture, the Alberta 
Sugar Beet Growers’ Association, and Cana- 
dian Sugar Factories, Ltd., there has been 
developed an important source of labour 
for the sugar beet industry and a valuable 
source of employment for the people of 
the reservations. 


Vocational Training Advisory 
Council Holds 29th Meeting 


Apprenticeship continues to make progress in Canada, delegates told; number 
of registered apprentices increases by 1,357 in past year. Number of students 
enrolled in institutes offering advanced technical training at all-time high 


Apprenticeship is continuing to make 
progress in Canada, it was reported at the 
29th meeting of the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, held in Ottawa December 
3 and 4. At September 30 there were 18,645 
apprentices registered in the provinces where 
the federal-provincial apprenticeship agree- 
ment is active—an increase of 1,357 over 
the previous year. 

Dr. G. Fred McNally, Edmonton, was 
chairman of the meeting, which was attended 
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by representatives of management and 
labour, agriculture, veterans’ and women’s 
organizations, federal government depart- 
ments, and provincial educational and train- 
ing authorities. 


The increase in the training of technicians 
was also discussed by the meeting. It was 
disclosed that the total full-time enrolment 
in institutes offering advanced technical 
training in the 1959-60 school term has 
reached an all-time high of 8,304 students. 


First year students number 4,148; second 
year, 2,526; third year, 1,557; and fourth 
year, 73. 

The “engineering and scientific type” of 
technician outnumbers others by 8 to 1. 


Training of Unemployed 

Discussing training programs being car- 
ried out under Schedule “M” of the Federal- 
Provincial Vocational Training Agreements, 
Council agreed that, in relation to the 
number of unemployed in Canada, inade- 
quate use is being made of the Schedule. 

(Under the terms of Schedule “M” the 
federal Government agrees to pay, in prov- 
inces that have signed the agreement, 50 
per cent of the costs of providing training 
for unemployed persons in approved train- 
ing programs, which must be implemented 
by the provinces.) 

Methods of increasing training programs 
for unemployed persons to fit them for 
available employment were extensively dis- 
cussed by the Council. 

From April to September this year, Coun- 
cil was informed, 2,595 unemployed work- 
ers received training under Schedule “M”, 
408 more than during the same period in 
1958. The figure was not representative of 
all training in Canada, it was pointed out, 
since in Newfoundland, Quebec and Prince 
Edward Island, where Schedule “M” is not 
operating, unemployed are trained in trade 
schools, where they are referred by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

The Council thought the fullest possible 
use should be made of Schedule “M”, par- 
ticularly during the winter months. 

It was noted that the base of eligibility 
for unemployment insurance benefits while 
attending training programs was recently 
broadened. 


The majority of persons trained under 
Schedule “M” are unemployed individuals 
who have no formal training in a specific 
trade and are unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers laid off because of seasonal inactiv- 
ity, or who find difficulty in locating satis- 
factory employment as unskilled workers. 


With the demand for unskilled workers 
decreasing, Council agreed, the need for 
training and upgrading of adults is in- 
creasing. 

Some of the persons now being trained 
are in a different category and present a 
more difficult training and employment 
problem. These are the unemployed in- 
dividuals who are highly skilled in occupa- 
tions where the demand for personnel is 
decreasing. 

Most of these have had continuous work 
at high rates of pay and live in communi- 


ties from which it is difficult for them to 
move. Retraining and readjustment of these 
workers is more difficult than for unskilled 
workers. 


Indications are that there may be an 
increase in the need for retraining of some 
of these skilled workers as mechanization 
of production advances and as coal mines, 
textile mills, and possibly other industries 
reduce their work forces. 

It was thought that co-operation from 
employers and trade unions, when changes 
are planned that will result in a reduction 
of personnel, would assist in providing a 
retraining program before the situation 
reaches the emergency stage. More specific 
information on trends in various occupa- 
tions and future employment needs would 
also help training authorities, it was thought, 
to make the best use of facilities now 
available for adult workers. 

Council also heard that under Schedule 
“R” under the Federal-Provincial Agree- 
ments, 424 physically handicapped persons 
received training in the April to September 
period this year compared with 368 in 1958. 


Other Reports 

A bulletin* in the series on the Research 
Program on the Training of Skilled Man- 
power was discussed by Council, which 
urged that the study of vocational training 
in agriculture be continued by whatever 
means and devices the federal Government 
sees fit and that the findings of this research 
be brought before the Council for con- 
sideration and recommendations. Members 
stressed the need for good training in this. 
field. 

A report prepared by the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch compar- 
ing the product of the school system with 
the needs of industry was heard by Council. 
The study points out the rapidly decreasing 
proportion of unskilled workers in the 
labour force, and indicates the need for 
more vocational training. The report will 
be discussed more extensively by Council 
at a future meeting, it was agreed. 

The importance of vocational training to 
Canadians in many fields, and the aim of 
the Government to everything possible to 
make it available to them, was stressed 
by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
and Deputy Minister Arthur H. Brown in 
brief addresses of welcome to delegates. 


*Vocational Training Programs in Canada—Agri- 
culture, Publicly Operated, Bulletin 5C in the series. 
The bulletin was reviewed in the Lasour Gazerts, 
September 1959, page 907. 
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Arbitration Board’s Power to Award 
Damages for Breach of Agreement 


Report of arbitration board (Prof. Bora Laskin, Chairman) in dispute between 
Polymer Corporation Ltd. and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union over power of board to award damages for breach of collective agreement 


The following report of a board of 
arbitration in a dispute between Polymer 
Corporation Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., and Local 
16-14 of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union over a board’s 
power to award damages for breach of the 
collective agreement is published here in 
full with the consent of the Corporation 
and of Tom Dillon, President of Local 
16-14. 


The board consisted of Prof. Bora Laskin, 
Q.C., Chairman, and C. L. Dubin, Q.C., 
and M. O’Brien, members. 

Although the arbitration was private, 
the Chairman was named by the Minister 
of Labour. 

The report was signed by Prof. Laskin 
and Mr. O’Brien. 


REPORT OF BOARD 


By an award dated September 4, 1958, 
and signed by the Chairman and Board 
Member O’Brien, this Board determined 
that the Union, Local 16-14, violated article 
8.01 of the then governing collective agree- 
ment between the parties by reason of a 
strike which occurred on February 7, 1958. 
In that award the Board referred to the 
accord of the parties that the assessment of 
damages should be deferred pending resolu- 
tion of the preliminary question of union 
liability. However, the Board did deal with 
a challenge by the union to the power to 
award damages and rejected the Union’s 
contention. When the Board reconvened 
on February 28, 1959, to assess damages, 
as demanded by the company, counsel 
appearing for the union took two objections 
to the company’s offer of evidence. One 
objection was a procedural one, and lay 
in the argument that the union should have 
been supplied with particulars as to the 
amount and kind of damage sought, so that 
it could, if necessary, defend itself. The 
company should not be allowed to lead 
evidence (so the union argument went) 
until it had supplied to the Union and to 
the Board an itemized account of its claim 
and a specification of the loss allegedly 
suffered and how it was arrived at. Whether 
or not the Union should have previously 
asked for directions on this matter need 
not now be considered, because the com- 
pany agreed in the course of discussion 
that it would confer with the union on the 
furnishing of particulars. The parties also 
agreed that they would supply to the Board 
copies of any correspondence or documents 
touching their deliberations on the nature 
and elements of loss for which redress is 
sought by the company. 

The second objection raised by the union 
was to the Board’s authority to make an 
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assessment of damages. Thus, it sought to 
reopen an issue which the Board had con- 
sidered in connection with the hearings on 
the merits and which it had concluded 
adversely to the union in the award of 
September 4, 1958. The union characterized 
this objection as going to the Board’s juris- 
diction. Because a question of jurisdiction 
is always open, the Board, despite its 
reluctance to permit the relitigation of an 
issue already considered and concluded, 
permitted the union (over objections by the 
company) to reopen the question thus 
raised. Moreover, while the Board was 
satisfied that it was empowered to assess 
damages, there had been a number of arbi- 
tration awards in recent years in which 
the power was denied, and the general im- 
portance of this matter in the administration 
of collective agreements made it eminently 
sensible to have as full an exposition of 
the problem as counsel were capable of 
making. Since the union had not been 
represented by a law-trained spokesman at 
the hearings on the merits, there was added 
reason for giving its counsel in the present 
proceeding the fullest latitude to develop 
their position. It was agreed that counsel 
for the union and for the company would 
present written argument, and that, follow- 
ing an exchange of briefs, they would have 
a further opportunity of making written 
reply or rebuttal to the submissions of the 
opposite parties. The intervention of the 
summer vacation period made it difficult 
for the Board to convene in closed session 
to consider the written representations. This 
is by way of explanation for the delay in 
dealing with the parties’ submissions, the 
last of which did not reach the Board until 
July 16, 1959. 


At the outset, the Board wishes to make 
it clear that it does not regard the union’s 
objection as one going to its jurisdiction. 
That the Board was properly seized of the 
dispute which was the subject of its award 
of September 4, 1958 is unquestionable. 
The assessment of damages consequent upon 
a finding of a breach of obligation resulting 
in compensable loss is a matter of the 
Board’s powers. The silence of a collective 
agreement on a Board’s remedial authority 
can no more be taken as excluding such 
authority than can its silence on procedure 
be taken to thwart the Board in proceeding 
with a hearing on the merits of a case 
committed for its determination. 


The burden of union counsel’s argument 
against the Board’s authority to assess 
damages is that no such relief is stipulated 
in the governing collective agreement either 
generally or in particular relation to breach 
of a no-strike clause such as article 8.01. 
Further, for the Board to assess damages 
would be to add to the collective agreement 
in the teeth of article 7.03, which forbids 
the Board to alter, or change, or substitute 
new for any existing terms or to give a 
decision inconsistent with such terms. The 
collective agreement itself limits the issues 
which may be referred to a Board, not only 
by article 7.03 but also by article 7.01. 
On the basis of this exposition, union 
counsel takes the stand that damages as a 
remedy for a collective agreement violation 
which results in loss to the innocent party 
cannot be awarded in the absence of clear 
agreement by the parties in that behalf, 
either generally in a collective agreement 
or specifically under a particular submission. 
Counsel emphasized that the collective 
agreement is a product of voluntary action, 
and the parties cannot be deemed to have 
committed themselves beyond that which 
they expressed in their contractual under- 
takings. 


For what it is worth this Board must 
reject union counsel’s contention that the 
award of this Board is made final and 
binding only through the election of the 
parties and not through compulsion of legis- 
lation or regulation. Section 19 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, R.S.C. 1952, c. 152 indicates a 
legislative policy of final settlement by 
arbitration of what may be termed contract 
interpretation disputes; and while it is true 
that such a requirement depends on whether 
a party invokes section 19 to have such a 
provision included in a collective agreement 
(where they have not mutually incorporated 
it), the fact is that its inclusion is not a 
matter of agreement only; it may be forced 
upon one party by the other. 


In expounding the thesis for which the 
union herein contends, counsel referred to 
a number of arbitration cases in both 
Canada and the United States, and to 
several Court decisions in the United States, 
all denying assertion of authority by a 
labour arbitration board to prescribe either 
penalty or damages for breach of collective 
agreement obligations where such remedies 
are not prescribed by the agreement. Coun- 
sel were obviously aware that there are 
arbitration awards and Court decisions 
which support the power to assess damages 
despite absence of explicit collective agree- 
ment provision to that end, but they sought 
to distinguish these cases either as based 
on wider collective agreement terms than 
those present herein or as turning on prin- 
ciples which, though applied in those cases, 
have no application to the case at bar. 

While it is not in any way a determining 
factor, this Board would observe that the 
arguments addressed by the union in this 
case are the same arguments that have 
been addressed by companies in most of 
the cited cases in which power to assess 
damages was denied. It could not escape 
counsel’s appreciation that if a union need 
not answer in damages for breach of a 
collective agreement violation involving a 
company in pecuniary loss, neither need a 
company answer in damages for breach of 
a collective agreement obligation involving 
the union-or an employee in pecuniary loss; 
unless, of course, in either or in both cases 
there is explicit provision for an award of 
compensation. 

Apart from other considerations to which 
reference will be made below, there is 
explicit indication in the collective agree- 
ment herein (as company counsel has 
pointed out) that affirmative remedies, not 
excluding damages, are contemplated to 
redress collective agreement violations. 
Article 6.04 (a) puts a 30-day limit on 
retroactive settlement of a grievance follow- 
ing its first written presentation. It may 
be urged that this is a reference to settle- 
ment in the pre-arbitration stage of the 
grievance procedure and has no significance 
in arbitration as such. Without accepting 
this proposition, this Board is prepared to 
approach the issue now before it without 
recourse to article 6.04 (a). 


It seems to this Board that fundamental 
to any approach to the issue is some under- 
standing of the history and purpose of 
resort to “final” or “binding” arbitration, 
to use the terms which appear respectively 
in section 19 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and article 7.04 
of the governing collective agreement. As 
a matter of history, collective agreements in 
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Canada had no legal force in their own right 
until the advent of compulsory collective 
bargaining legislation. Our Courts refused 
to assume original jurisdiction for their 
enforcement and placed them outside of the 
legal framework within which contractual 
obligations of individuals were administered. 
The legislation, which in the context of 
encouragement to collective bargaining 
sought stability in employer-employee rela- 
tions, envisaged arbitration through a 
mutually accepted tribunal as a built-in 
device for ensuring the realization of the 
rights and enforcement of the obligations 
which were the products of successful 
negotiation. Original jurisdiction without 
right of appeal was vested in boards of 
arbitration under legislative and consensual 
prescriptions for finality and for binding 
determinations. In short, boards of arbitra- 
tion were entrusted with a duty of effective 
adjudication differing in no way, save per- 
haps in the greater responsibility conferred 
upon them, from the adjudicative authority 
exercised by the ordinary Courts in civil 
cases of breach of contract. That the adju- 
dication was intended to be remedial as well 
as declaratory could hardly be doubted. 
Expeditious settlement of grievances, with- 
out undue formality and without excessive 
cost, was no less a key to successful collec- 
tive bargaining in day-to-day administration 
of collective agreements than the successful 
negotiation of the agreements in the first 
place. Favourable settlement where an em- 
ployee was aggrieved meant not a formal 
abstract declaration of his rights but affir- 
mative relief to give him his due according 
to the rights and obligations of the collec- 
tive agreement. In some jurisdictions, as for 
example, Ontario, this view was emphasized 
by the fact of statutory withdrawal of the 
application of Arbitration Acts from labour 
arbitrations, thus excluding the kind of 
curial review which was open to the parties 
to commercial arbitration. To have proposed 
to union negotiators that collective agree- 
ments, so long ignored in law and left to 
“lawless” enforcement by strikes and picket- 
ing, should continue to be merely empty 
vehicles for propounding declarations of 
right when the right to strike during their 
currency was taken away, would be to mock 
the policy of compulsory collective bar- 
gaining legislation which envisaged the 
collective agreement as the touchstone of 
the successful operation of that policy. 


What was true in the case of aggrieved 
employees or aggrieved union could be no 
less true in the case of aggrieved employers. 
They too were sensitive to the need for 
stability which collective agreements could 
produce, and no less alive to the need for 
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effective machinery to resolve disputes aris- 
ing in the day-to-day administration of such 
agreements. In admitting their own respon- 
sibility for due observance of collective 
agreement obligations they could not be 
expected to agree to any lesser standard of 
performance by unions and employees. 
These considerations are aptly summed up 
in that part of article 1 of the agreement 
between the parties herein which recites 
“their desire to provide orderly procedure 
for collective bargaining, and for the 
prompt and equitable disposition of griev- 
ances.” 

It is desirable at this point to point up 
a distinction between the imposition of 
penalties and the award of damages. It 
is a distinction taken, and in this Board’s 
view properly taken, in the award in Canada 
Cycle and Motor Co. Ltd. and U.A.W. 
Local 28 (1951), 3 Lab. Arb. Cas. 837. 
This Board, sitting as a civil tribunal to 
resolve contract interpretation disputes, has 
no punitive function but is charged only 
with redressing private wrongs arising from 
breach of obligations assumed as a result 
of negotiation. The Board’s remedial auth- 
ority, if it has any, must be addressed to 
the vindication of violated rights by putting 
the innocent party, so far as can reasonably 
be done, in the position in which he or it 
would be if the particular rights had not 
been violated. The redress, if any can be 
given, must be suited to or measured by 
the wrong done. A Board of Arbitration is 
not, however, a criminal court. True 
enough, it may play a role in passing upon 
or modifying a penalty imposed by an em- 
ployer as a matter of discipline, but in so 
doing it is merely assessing the permissible 
limits of employer action taken under the 
collective agreement and not fashioning a 
penalty to reward an innocent party. 


The submission of counsel for the union 
invites this Board to agree that a reference 
of an alleged collective agreement violation 
to arbitration cannot ipso facto include the 
assessment of damages to redress the viola- 
tion if established. What this view suggests 
is that the assessment of damages is no less 
a substantive issue and no less a separate 
one than the determination of the existence 
of a violation. It is, of course, possible for 
these matters to be separated, but they are 
not ordinarily treated in this way in either 
civil contract litigation or in commercial 
arbitration. So far as the latter is concerned 
there is the high authority of the House of 
Lords in Heyman v. Darwins Ltd., 1942 
A.C. 356 (as expressed by Viscount Simon 
L.C. at pp. 366-7) that where parties to a 
commercial contract have agreed to arbitra- 
tion of differences or disputes thereunder, 


then “by the law of England (though not, 
as I understand, by the law of Scotland), 
such an arbitration clause would also confer 
authority to assess damages for breach, even 
though it does not confer upon the arbitral 
body express power to do so.” The view 
of the House of Lords as to the law of 
England is not of course binding upon this 
Board in the matter before it but it repre- 
sents a point of view which is consonant 
with an appreciation of the desirability of 
completeness and finality in arbitration. 
This is certainly a desideratum in labour 
arbitration, as is emphasized by the legis- 
lative direction governing such arbitration. 


Counsel for the union put the submission 
above-noted in an alternative way by alleg- 
ing that there is no obligation, imposed upon 
or accepted by the union to pay damages. 
This is the argument, based on an alleged 
strict adherence to contract language which, 
at bottom, is the support of those arbitra- 
tion cases like the Quaker Oats case (1954), 
5 Lab. Arb. Cas. 1871, and the Canadian 
Westinghouse Co. case (1954), 5 Lab. Arb. 
Cas. 1898, cited by union counsel in support 
of their contention. It is an argument 
which, however put and however rationalized 
in result, ignore the fundamental fact that 
the mutual acceptance of arbitration by the 
parties is not a matter of the undertaking 
of obligations towards each other but a 
remission of their disputes to final and 
binding adjudication by an external tribunal. 
The central question is hence not one of 
construing the limits of rights and obliga- 
tions inter se but rather of determining 
what is involved in arbitration. This deter- 
mination must take account of the role that 
arbitration is designed to play in collective 
agreement administration. It is immaterial 
in the assessment of this role whether the 
class of disputes referable to arbitration is 
large or small. Counsel for the union sought 
to make some distinctions along these lines 
in discussing cases where damages were 
awarded, but surely the question whether 
damages are assessable is the same regard- 
less of the number or range of substantive 
issues exposed to arbitration. The pivotal 
issue is simply whether the exercise of arbi- 
tral authority encompasses the effectuation 
of the right and the enforcement of the 
obligation which are submitted for both 
original and final adjudication. One would 
ordinarily think, especially if seized of any 
knowledge of the history of collective bar- 
gaining and its legislative implementation, 
that if there is any area of adjudication 
where abstract pronouncements, devoid of 
direction for redress of violations, would 
be unwelcome it would be in labour 
arbitration. Such attenuation of arbitration 


authority must surely be found in explicit 
restriction rather than in implicit limitation. 

It may be useful to pursue the point 
under discussion in relation to the “intention 
of the parties” argument that is from time 
to time advanced in labour arbitration cases 
no less than in commercial contract adjudi- 
cation. Thus, it is said that if the parties 
intended to make themselves answerable 
before a board of arbitration in damages 
they would have said so. And since many 
collective agreements contain specific refer- 
ence to an arbitration board’s remedial 
powers where discharge or lesser discipline 
is involved, the “intention of the parties” 
argument is buttressed by reliance on the 
maxim expressio unis exclusio  alterius. 
Whatever may be the intention of the parties 
as to the binding effect of their reciprocal 
rights and obligations, the statutory prescrip- 
tion of s. 18 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act makes the collec- 
tive agreement terms binding on the union 
as well as on employer and employees 
covered thereby. Moreover, s. 19 carries 
the statutory policy further by reinforcing 
the binding character of a collective agree- 
ment with binding adjudication of disputes 
concerning its interpretation or violation. 
It seems to this Board that whether one 
appraises the situation in terms of the 
statutory effects alone, or in terms of the 
intention of the parties (which must be 
viewed in the light of the statute), the result 
is the same; and there is nothing in the 
language of the agreement in this case to 
suggest that the parties have in any way 
tried to qualify this result. Indeed, they 
could not if they tried; and we are remitted 
again to a consideration of the scope or 
meaning to be given to their (compelled) 
intention that the collective agreement shall 
be binding and that any alleged violation 
shall be submitted to binding arbitration. 

As good an analogy as can be found on 
this issue lies in the field of international 
law and, particularly, in the effect given by 
international law to the voluntary submis- 
sion of nations to adjudication of disputes 
arising under treaties to which they are 
parties. Thus, in the Chorzow Factory Case 
of 1927 between Germany and Poland, the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
said (Series A, No. 9, p. 21; No. 17, p. 29): 

It is a principle of international law that the 
breach of an engagement involves an obligation 
to make reparation in an adequate form. Re- 
paration therefore is the indispensable com- 
plement of a failure to apply a convention 
and there is no necessity for this to be stated 
in the convention itself. 

This Board would apply the phrase 
“indispensable complement” to the viola- 
tion found to exist here. What the Perman- 
ent Court of International Justice saw as a 
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principle of civilized conduct to govern the 
affairs of “sovereign” nations is certainly 
no less applicable to parties to a collective 
agreement. Once the parties have submitted 
themselves to the jurisdiction of a board of 
arbitration authorized to adjudicate on an 
alleged violation of a collective agreement 
obligation, they have accepted the full range 
of the tribunal’s adjudicative powers (unless 
expressly limited) which are imminent in 
such adjudication. To seek to thwart their 
exercise by appeal to a fictional intention 
of the parties is to seek indirectly to nullify 
the duty of observance and performance of 
collective agreement terms. Nor is the situa- 
tion changed by any explicit reference to 
remedial authority in particular cases. To 
say that this excludes the general power 
of reparation is again to try to destroy the 
collective agreement by a sidewind. The 
very claim of the company in this case 
shows how fictional is any appeal to the 
intention of the parties; and this can be 
matched by reference to claims made by the 
union in other cases where reparation on 
behalf of employees is sought. Indeed, our 
Courts have exploded the nation of “inten- 
tion of the parties” by holding contractors 
to the objective manifestation of what they 
have said. Thus, again we are remitted to 
the import conveyed by an agreed resort 
to final and binding arbitration. 

This Board turns now to an examination 
of some of the cases on which counsel for 
the union relied. Little need be said about 
the Quaker Oats case or the Canadian West- 
inghouse Co. case. Neither in the one nor 
in the other is there any serious attempt to 
examine the problem under discussion here. 
In the Quaker Oats case Judge Lane speak- 
ing for the Board contented himself with 
saying that “there is considerable opinion 
both ways on this matter” and concluded 
that “a Board of Arbitration in the absence 
of a specific provision allowing it so to do. 
is in no position to make an award of 
damages.” This conclusion was based, in 
part at least if not entirely, on the fact that 
the collective agreement in the Quaker Oats 
case prohibited the Board to “make any 
decision inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Agreement or to alter, modify or amend 
any part of this Agreement.” With respect, 
this is a question begging conclusion. In 
the first place, the applicability of the pro- 
vision to the Board’s adjudicative authority 
is doubtful; and, in any event, one can 
hardly speak of an inconsistent decision 
unless one first understands or knows what 
is a Consistent one. To determine first that 
one is exceeding one’s authority and then to 
rely on the quoted provision to support the 
determination is like pulling oneself up by 
one’s own bootstraps. 
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The Canadian Westinghouse Co. case is 
as bare of reasoning on the question at bar 
as it can possibly be. The Board there 
expressed its view in a single sentence: “This 
Board is of the opinion that it has no power 
to award or to fix the arhount of the damage 
suffered.” There are other reported arbitra- 
tion cases where the same result was reached 
in the same peremptory terms; for example, 
the award in Re Canada Starch Co. Ltd. 
and United Food Processors Union, Local 
483 (1953) 4 Lab. Arb. Cas. 1957. So far 
as the Board herein is aware, the only 
attempt made in any reported Canadian 
arbitration case to give reasons for finding 
that there was no authority to award dam- 
ages was in Re United Steelworkers of 
America and Deloro Smelting & Refining 
Co. Ltd. (1958), 9 Lab. Arb. Cas. 159. This 
Board proposes to examine the Deloro 
award because it symbolizes the issue on 
which union counsel herein take their stand. 
In that case the employer was required by 
the collective agreement to give three work 
days’ notice of layoff “when reasonably 
possible.” The majority of the Board (which 
was headed by His Honour Judge Little) 
concluded that the company could have 
given the required three days’ notice in the 
case of two affected departments and could 
have given two days’ notice in the third 
affected department. Having thus found a 
breach of the agreement obligation, the 
majority went on to hold that it could not 
make any direction for monetary redress 
because there was no express provision for 
this in the collective agreement. 


At the risk of repetition, this Board must 
register its complete disagreement with 
Judge Little and his associate. With respect, 
their approach is based on a fundamental 
misconception of jurisdicton, and the mis- 
conception is compounded by an _inter- 
changeable reference to “penalty” and 
“sanction.” Perhaps they were misled in 
this latter connection by the generalized use 
of the word “sanctions” in the Northern 
Pigment case (which, incidentally, is not 
unreported, as the Deloro award says, but 
may be found in (1948) 1 Lab. Arb. Cas. 
216). Be that as it may there is a fallacy 
in the Deloro majority award in treating a 
Board’s remedial powers as if they involved 
questions of initial jurisdiction. If the 
views expressed in the Deloro case are well- 
founded, then, as previously pointed out, 
any board of arbitration must find itself 
stultified at the very inception of a case 
when the collective agreement fails to 
specify any course of procedure. Indeed, 
on what basis does Judge Little (and those 
who take the same view) presume to apply 
“rules of interpretation” or “law” to the 


issues presented? They are nowhere ex- 
pressly told to do so, but the reported 
arbitration cases are replete with “legal” 
reasoning and application of legal rules. 
One fairly ancient legal rule is that breach 
of contract is compensable by damages if 
loss results therefrom. This is a proposition 
which a County or District Court Judge 
does not doubt when sitting on the bench; 
and he requires no legislative direction to 
persuade him to apply it. Why then is it 
doubted in arbitral adjudication of labour 
disputes? Collective agreement arbitration is 
today more than a matter of strict contract. 
As previously pointed out, it operates in 
Canada by legislative direction which obliges 
the parties to vest original jurisdiction in an 
arbitration board empowered to give a final 
and binding decision. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the atten- 
tion of the Board in the Deloro case to the 
view expressed here was limited in its focus 
to the short statement set out in the 
Northern Pigment case. Judge Little’s asso- 
ciate on the Board in the Deloro case could 
have apprised him of the very full discussion 
of the problem in Re Amalgamated Electric 
Corp. and United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers (1950), 2 Lab. Arb. Cas. 
579, where that associate dissented from 
the majority consisting of the undersigned 
chairman herein and Mr. C. L. Dubin, Q.C., 
who is also a member of the present Board. 
The Amalgamated Electric case formed the 
basis for the exercise of power to award 
damages in Re Canadian General Electric 
Co. and United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers (1952) 3 Lab. Arb. Cas. 1090, 
where damages were awarded against a 
union for a strike in breach of a collective 
agreement obligation. This latter case em- 
phasizes what should not be doubted, and 
that is that the power (not jurisdiction) to 
award damages is exercisable against the 
party in breach whether it be employer or 
union. 


In his Deloro award, Judge Little states | 


that “it is not in the interests of good labour- 
management relations that there should be 
a penalty for every violation of an agree- 
ment.” There are two obvious comments 
to make. In the first place, and to repeat 
what has already been said, there is no 
question of imposing a “penalty” but merely 
one of giving reparation for a breach. 
Secondly, we are not in the realm of 
negotiation and conciliation, but in the 
realm of right and obligation. The parties 
to a collective agreement must be utterly 
bewildered to know that notwithstanding 
the successful consummation of an agree- 
ment (which by legislation is binding on 
company, union and employees) and not- 
withstanding the statutory direction for final 


and binding arbitration of contract disputes, 
they really have no obligation to carry out 
the agreement because they should have 
expressed this obligation twice instead of 
once. Of course, if the views expounded in 
the Deloro case become pervasive enough 
the parties to a collective agreement may 
come to believe that in law you must 
reinforce your binding promises by an 
additional covenant that they shall be 
enforceable. 


Most of the opposition to exercise of 
power to award damages for loss occasioned 
by Breach of a collective agreement came 
originally from employers’ lawyer nominees 
to Boards and from employers’ counsel at 
Board hearings. Indeed, the nominees and 
the counsel were, as any survey of the 
recorded cases will show, one and the same 
group. This was perhaps to be expected 
during a period when employers were on 
the receiving end of grievances as defen- 
dants. This Board would be faithless to its 
mandate if it did not point out that similar 
opposition developed among counsel for 
unions when the latter became defendants 
in grievance arbitration, and there is at 
least one illustration of this opposition by 
a union lawyer nominee to a board. It is 
somewhat ironic that calls from lawyers and 
lawyer groups for responsibility in labour- 
management relations—certainly a laudable 
objective—should be coupled with efforts 
in concrete cases to reduce the art of adjudi- 
cation in collective agreement administration 
to an innocuous exercise. This reduction 
is sought by mechanical reiteration of warn- 
ings against extending “jurisdiction,” a term 
which they never bother to define or analyse, 
and by joining to this reiteration a special- 
ized and selective canon of contract inter- 
pretation drawn from sources which were 
concerned neither with arbitration at com- 
mon law nor with the kind of arbitration 
prescribed by today’s labour relations legis- 
lation. We have, thus, the unedifying spec- 
tacle of an undermining of collective 
agreements which in sense and in legisla- 
tion are instruments for promoting stability 
in labour-management relations and for 
subjecting such relations to rational legal 
order. 

One of the submissions of union counsel 
appears to be that there is a difference in an 
arbitration board’s remedial authority where 
an employee claims redress under the col- 
lective agreement and where a company 
claims redress. The only differences, so far 
as this Board can see any, are in the nature 
of the obligation which is allegedly violated 
and in the readier measure of loss, if loss 
is shown. The fact that a collective agree- 
ment stipulates the worth of an employee’s 
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labour in a wage schedule merely simplifies 
a tribunal’s assessment of damages. It adds 
nothing to its powers. There is no need 
to emphasize that the difficulty of assessing 
damages has never been a reason for deny- 
ing a claim thereto based on an established 
breach of contractual or other obligation 
owed to the claiming party. It is worth 
noticing in this connection that in an award 
handed down by Judge Little in Re Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union and A. 
Silverman & Sons Ltd. (1958) 9 Lab. Arb. 
Cas. 39, decided about four months before 
the Deloro case, His Honour awarded one 
day’s satutory holiday pay to an employee 
who had been improperly denied such pay. 
It is hardly a tenable distinction between 
this award of his and that in the Deloro 
case that in the former the collective agree- 
ment stipulated that employees “will receive 
one day’s pay ... for (certain) holidays.” 
This statement does not expressly say that 
the Board could award such pay if it was 
improperly withheld. Yet it did so, and 
rightly too. In the Deloro case, employees 
were improperly deprived of work for cer- 
tain days for which they would have been 
paid at known rates if‘the company had pro- 
vided the work as it should have done. It 
will suffice to leave this discussion on this 
rhetorical note of inquiry: Why should pay- 
ment (as provided) be directed to an 
employee who was entitled to be paid 
although not at work, and yet none be 
directed (although provided) for employees 
improperly deprived of work? Surely the 
answer cannot lie in the ease or difficulty of 
assessing loss! Of course, the proper answer 
may be that Judge Little has recanted his 
Silverman award and now considers it 
wrong. Be that as it may, this Board prefers 
to hold that ubi jus, ibi remedium is no less 
applicable to characterize the affirmative 
authority of labour arbitrators than it is 
to characterize the affirmative authority of 
the ordinary courts in contract matters. 
The United States cases cited in the briefs 
of counsel need not be reviewed in any 
detail here. Some are distinguishable on 


their facts and others are obviously inapplic- 
able to the kind of issue presented here 
because they turn on particular legislative 
considerations. Beyond these, there are 
cases there on both sides of the line as 
there are cases here where opinion is 
divided. This Board is not fettered in its 
choice of a proper conclusion by those 
determinations, whatever they be. It is in 
no way insensitive to the plea of union 
counsel not to depart from the collective 
agreement and not to add to it something 
that is not there. It is of opinion, however, 
that the plea is misconceived and that it in 
truth invites the Board to be party to an 
unnecessary dilution of its own authority 
and to an abatement of the force of deliber- 
ately negotiated obligations. The Board 
feels that it can do no better than reiterate 
the principles expounded in the Amal- 
gamated Electric Corp. case (1950) 2 Lab. 
Arb. Cas. 597, and in this reiteration 
emphasize the reciprocal nature of its 
authority, whether the violator be the com- 
pany or the union. 

It follows from what has been said that 
the union’s challenge to this Board’s power 
to award damages for breach by the union 
of article 8.01 is rejected and the Board 
will proceed to assess the company’s dam- 
ages at a hearing to be convened by the 
Board upon advice from the company that 
particulars as mentioned at the outset of 
this award have been furnished to the 
union and upon receipt of copies by mem- 
bers of the Board. 

The Board is indebted for their submis- 
sions to Mr. G. M. Desaulniers and Mr. 
W. E. Rentfro, who appeared as counsel for 
the union, and to Mr. J. W. Healy, who 
appeared as counsel for the company. 
Dated at Toronto this 10th day of 
November, 1959. 


(Sgd.) Bora LASKIN, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) M. O'BRIEN, 
Member. 


White-collar workers in the United States manufacturing industry are increasing in 
number at a faster rate than hourly-rated employees, the U.S. Commerce Department 


has reported. 


' Revealing that payments to salaried workers now amount to one third of the 
industry payrolls, compared with one fourth in 1947, the Department states that the 
increase has occurred not because the salaried workers are making more money but 


because their numbers have risen so much. 


In fact, the pay of salaried workers increased 64.6 per cent since 1947 compared 


with 84.9 per cent for wage earners. 


The number of salaried workers in manufacturing has risen from 2.5 million in 
1947 to 3.9 million in 1959. Over the same period, the number of wage earners in 
the industry has declined, from 12.7 million to 12.3 million, 
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Report of Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads of Food Products 


In period 1949-58, farm prices remained practically unchanged but retail food 
price index increased by 20 per cent, Commission reports. Permanent council 
on prices, productivity and incomes to review food industries is recommended 


Between 1949 and 1958 farm prices 
remained practically unchanged, but the 
retail food price index increased by 20 per 
cent; as a result the farm value of food as 
a proportion of retail value dropped from 
59 to 44 per cent, it was estimated by the 
Royal Commission on Price Spreads of 
Food Products, whose Report was published 
last month. 


The Commission, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Andrew Stewart, found that in 
agriculture there is a “compulsive mechan- 
ism which .. . translates increased efficiency 
into lower prices.” In the industries that 
manufacture and distribute food products, 
however, this compulsion is lacking. Com- 
petition in these industries, the Commission’s 
Report shows, has been in services rather 
than in prices. 


“Where reduced retail food prices are 
offered, they tend to be referred to as 
‘specials’. The implication is that the cir- 
cumstances are unusual, and that prices 
may be restored later. Indeed the implica- 
tion is a correct one. The objective of the 
retailer and of the processor-supplier gen- 
erally is not to undermine the customer’s 
acceptance of a customary price,” the 
Report declared. 


The Commission’s terms of reference 
required it to inquire into “the extent and 
the causes of the spread between the prices 
received by producers of food products of 
agricultural and fisheries origin and the 
prices paid by consumers therefor,” and to 
determine whether such spreads are “fair 
and reasonable,” and to make “such recom- 
mendations as they deem appropriate if any 
such price spreads are found to be 
excessive.” 


The Commission says that it found “con- 
siderable difficulty in coming to grips with 
the concept of a ‘fair and reasonable’ 
spread.” In the first place, it thought that 
it was not possible to discover a particular 
spread for any commodity. The retail price 
is the price paid to the primary producer 
for the food material, “plus prices for the 
services to consumers which are provided 
in the marketing system.” These two prices 
can move independently of each other for 
very good reasons, the Report points out. 
The “services to consumers . . . provided in 


the marketing system” vary greatly from 
one product to another, and may vary from 
time to time for the same product. 

The only practical criterion of the rea- 
sonableness of spreads, the Commission 
found, was the returns to labour and capital 
in the industries providing the intermediate 
services. To decide the “reasonableness” of 
such returns, however, presented difficulties. 
It was difficult enough, the Commission 
said, to arive at a generally acceptable defin- 
ition of a “fair and reasonable” level of 
profits; but it was still more difficult to 
decide what constituted “fair and reason- 
able” wages. 

The reason for this particular difficulty 
with regard to wages “is that in judgments 
with respect to the reasonableness of wages 
there is an increasing tendency for income 
considerations to become thoroughly mixed 
up with the aspect of wages as a payment 
for services which provides incentive for 
the provision of particular labour services.” 

There is a growing general tendency to 
assume that labour is not, or should not be 
expected to be, fluid and mobile; that high 
wages are not, or are not to be considered as, 
a magnet which will draw more workers into 
the industry; that low wages are not or should 
not be allowed to operate as a force resulting 
in the withdrawal of workers and their em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

With regard to profits, the Commission, 
in spite of the difficulties involved in decid- 
ing what was fair and reasonable, felt satis- 
fied that “a rate of return in excess of 10 
per cent in the food industries justifies com- 
ment when the rate of return in industry 
generally is averaging about 7.3 per cent.” 
It went on to discuss two cases, the prepared 
breakfast foods industry and the retail chain 
stores, in which the rate of return on net 
worth has exceeded 10 per cent throughout 
the 1949-58 period. 

“Over the nine years the average rate was 
29.2 per cent for three breakfast food firms 
and 17.1 per cent for five corporate retail 
chains,” the Report says. Although it singled 
out these cases, the Commission said that 
it did not mean to imply that these were 
the only situations in which there might 
be reason to be concerned about the effect 
of industry performance on the unorganized 
primary producer and the unorganized 
consumer.” 
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Regarding the prepared breakfast foods 
industry, the Report said: 

A few firms...have been successful in 
creating in the minds of consumers an attach- 
ment to a name, or a firm or of a product, 
and in maintaining this attachment by large 
expenditures applied for the purpose of per- 
petuating the image of superiority. 

While it did not impugn the technical 
excellence of the products in question, the 
Commission said that “there is no physical 
characteristic of the product which could 
not be duplicated by a competent com- 
petitor.” 

During the past 10 years the prices of 
these products have advanced rapidly 
enough to “preserve the high levels of 
profits being earned in the industry,” the 
Commission said. It expressed the opinion 
that “in terms of a fair and reasonable 
return on capital, there was no necessity 
for so rapid an advance in prices.” 

Among the chain food stores the Com- 
mission also found “abnormally high profits 
throughout the period . . . in comparison to 
levels of profits elsewhere.” However, in 
this case “there has been a noticeable ten- 
dency for rates of profits to decline over 
the period.” The Commission’s investiga- 
tion did not go back beyond 1949, by which 
time the chains were well established, the 
Report said. 


The Commission thinks it likely that the 
rapid expansion of the chain stores that 
began in 1954 may eventually lead to the 
emergence of excess capacity and possibly 
“price wars,” with reduced prices. It also 
admits that the expansion might not have 
been so rapid had profits not been so high. 


The Commission makes the remark that 
“there is no law which prevents firms from 
charging as high a price as they can get. 
However, . . . the tendency for firms in all 
or most industries to extract the maximum 
prices they can get makes more difficult 
efforts to achieve a stable general level of 
prices, and is one of the factors making for 
increases in the level of prices.” 


According to the report, “investment in 
slaughtering and meat packing, canned and 
preserved fruits and vegetables, and bakery 
products earned less than 10 per cent and 


less than the average for all manufacturing 
industry.” 


It also says that “new corporate invest- 
ment in the food industries (except food 
retailing) has not expanded at as rapid a 
Tate as has corporate investment generally, 
Le., in other parts of the economy, and our 
analysis or wages indicates that wages in the 
food industries have not advanced more 
rapidly than wages elsewhere. Although the 
food industries have been advantageously 
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placed by the decline in the prices of their 
materials, we conclude that they have not 
set the pace in establishing higher prices for 
services.” 


Although the Report says that farm prices 
were at about the same level in 1958 as in 
1949, it also says that “Since 1951, the food 
industries have procured their farm materials 
at reduced prices, but prices paid by con- 
sumers have advanced. Because farm prices 
have actually declined, it is evident that the 
increase in prices at retail is not due to an 
increase in the price of farm material.” 

Our view is that the decline in farm prices 
which began in 1952 was due in large part to 
the pressure of agricultural supplies and to 
the conditions experienced in export markets... 
The pressure of agricultural supplies was in- 
duced by technical innovations applicable to 
agriculture and by rising prices prior to 1951. 
Because of the structure of the farm industry, 
there was an expansion of output with a fall 
in prices. 

The Commission is convinced that “the 
structure of the food marketing industries 
has ... contributed to advancing prices to 
consumers, although again we are unable 
to measure the effect of structure.” As 
has been already mentioned, the Commis- 
sion is critical of the food industries’ policy 
of adding services rather than reducing 
prices. 

We do not wish in any way to imply that 
the food industries should not, or should not 
be expected to, offer to consumers new services 
associated with food purchases. However, we 
are obliged to express our concern about the 
tendency, which we believe to be evident and 
operative in the period we have studied, for 
the firms in the food industries to be more 
active in offering consumers added services 
than lower prices. We are satisfied that this 
condition is one of the causes of the increase 
in price spreads. 

“The reasons for the pre-ocupation of 
firms in the food industries with service 
competition rather than price competition 
are to be found in the particular conditions 
of the recent period and in the structure of 
the industries.” The conditions of the recent 
period that have contributed to this result, 
the Report says, consist in declining farm 
prices, increasing consumer demand and 
slight resistance to higher prices by 
consumers. 

The shift in the emphasis towards competi- 
tion in services is characteristic of industries 
dominated by a few large firms or where the 
product is of a kind that can be differentiated 
in the minds of consumers. ; 


The Commission recognizes, however, that 
price competition is not entirely absent 
from the strategy of the large firms. 

The services given by the food industries, 
the Report divides into three main cate- 
gories: first, the services that are suited to 


the convenience and behaviour of customers; 
second, services in the processing of food 
materials made possible by technological 
advances, such as food freezing; and third, 
“various forms of promotional activities, 
e.g., packaging, advertising, give-aways and 
contests. 

“We think that the extensive use of 
non-price promotional devices by the large 
chains and processors has been a major 
reason why they have expanded at the 
expense of the smaller firms,’ the Com- 
mission says. “We are less convinced that 
promotional activities among the large 
chains have had much effect on their volume 
of business in relation to one another.” 


It believes that “among the large firms 
in food merchandising a substantial part of 
the promotional expenditure must be dissi- 
pated in competitive rivalry.” 


To illustrate its view of the effect on the 
consumer of non-price promotional devices, 
the Commission instances the introduction 
by one firm of a new and more expensive 
container instead of a reduction in price. 
The consumer in this case gets a better 
container, but not by her own choice. On 
the other hand, if the price had been 
reduced she would have had a choice as 
to the way in which she spent the money 
saved by the price reduction. 

In many instances, promotional expenditures 
are undertaken as an alternative to a reduction 
in price. The significant feature of a reduction 
in price is that the buyer can, if she chooses, 
reduce her expenditure on the particular com- 
modity and turn the released expenditure to 
other things... Reduction of price gives 
the consumer the widest possible extension of 
choice... In our opinion, forms of non-price 
promotion which substitute for price reductions 
are detrimental to the welfare of consumers. 
The extent of this activity is evidence of an 
increasing reluctance on the part of business 
firms to offer reduction in prices. 


Food Industry Wages 


“We believe that if a continued increase 
in the general level of retail prices is to be 
prevented there must be an increasing dis- 
position on the part of those who sell com- 
modities to search for ways of reducing 
prices,” the Commission said. “By this we 
mean a shift in emphasis. away from com- 
petition in services in so far as services are 
a substitute for price reductions.” 

Regarding wages paid in the food indus- 
tries, the Commission found by means of a 
questionnaire that, for food marketing as 
a whole, earnings of employees increased 
by about 50 per cent between 1949 and 
1957; and, making allowance for the rise 
in the cost of living, real earnings increased 
by about 23 per cent during the period, or 
at an average rate of 2.6 per cent a year. 


This increase in real incomes is slightly 
greater than for Canadian consumers gen- 
erally, which was about 2 per cent a year. 


Weekly wages in the foods and beverages 
processing industries during the same period 
rose by 53 per cent, compared with 55 per 
cent for manufacturing as a whole, accord- 
ing to the Report. 


However, the Report says that “through- 
out the period wages in the foods and 
beverages industries have remained signifi- 
cantly below wage rates in all manufactur- 
ing industries.” 


Comparing the returns to labour and 
capital in farming with returns to labour 
and capital in the food industries in 1958, 
the Report says: 

The average net farm operating income per 
non-paid farm worker in 1958 was $2,582 and 
represented a 21-per-cent increase over 1949... 
Annual earnings of $2,582 represent weekly 
earnings of $49.65. This measure represents 
returns to farmers and their families from 
farming operations only and does not include 
any income that operators and their families 
may have earned from non-farm sources. How- 
ever, the fact that these average earnings are 
about the same as the lowest levels of earnings 
of employees in food processing suggests rela- 
tively low returns to labour in agriculture. But 
the farmer also provides capital. The returns 
to labour in agriculture are, therefore, clearly 
relatively low. It is quite evident that the 
i to capital in farming are also relatively 
ow. 

Returns to hired labour in agriculture are 
found in the statistics of farm wage rates. Based 
upon a monthly wage of $74.87, including the 
value of room and board, paid farm labour had 
an annual income of $898 in 1949. By 1958, 
the monthly wage on the same basis as the 
foregoing had risen to $101, or an annual rate 
of $1,212, representing an increase of 35 per 
cent. In terms of real income, however, the 
paid farm labour realized only an 8-per-cent 
increase in this period. 


Recommendations 


In the preamble to its recommendations 
the Commission said, “The problem is to 
discover some way of inducing industries 
in which there are few firms to contribute 
to the welfare of consumers generally and 
to stability of the general level of prices 
by passing along some, or more of, the 
gains from increased efficiency in the form 
of lower prices.” 


This can be. brought about only by in- 
fluencing the policy of those engaged in 
the food industries, since it will not occur 
automatically, as it does in agriculture, the 
report says. 


The Commission recommends “that the 
Government of Canada maintain a firm 
position in defence of a stable level of 
domestic prices, and that the people of 
Canada lend their support to all policies 
appropriate to this end.” 
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It further recommends “the establishment 
of a permanent Council on Prices, Produc- 
tivity and Incomes which would keep the 
whole area of the food industries under 
review and which would present a yearly 
report to the Governor in Council.” This 
council would be an independent body pro- 
vided with funds to enable it to operate 
independently for a period of five years at 
a time. 


The council’s special duty would be “to 
review the changes in relative prices and 
changes in incomes which have occurred,” 
and to “give particular attention to changes 
in productivity and to situations in which 
increasing efficiency offers prospects of price 
reductions.” 

Another recommendation of the Com- 
mission, with particular reference to the 
high rates of return on capital and the high 
promotional expenditures in proportion to 
sales that it had found to be characteristic 
of the breakfast foods industry and the 
chain stores, was that “there should be 
means to disclose situations in which there 
is a combination of high rates of profit and 
high promotional expenditures which per- 
sist over a period of time, and to bring them 
under scrutiny.” 


The Report points out that machinery 
for this type of injury already exists under 
the Combines Investigation Act, but it says 
that the offiicials concerned may require 
more resources to carry out the necessary 
functions effectively. 


Another recommendation is that “if 
‘stamp plans’ are continued, it should be 
required of the retailer that at the time 
purchases are made the customer be given 
the alternative of a specified cash discount.” 
The Commission adds that it “does not wish 
to lend any semblance of support to stamp 
plans as they are now devised.” 


Two suggestions followed this recommen- 
dation. (1) “As an alternative to any pos- 
sible limitation of promotional expenditures 
(or revenues) retail firms might elect, as 
they are permitted to do under existing 
legislation, to pay patronage dividends 
similar to those paid to members and non- 
members of consumer co-operative organ- 
izations.” (2) Where there is a high level 
of return on investment and there seems to 
be no way of effecting a reduction in prices, 
profits above “a fair and reasonable return 
on ivestment” should be taxed at a higher 
rate. 


The Report recommended that efforts 
should be made to provide “more informa- 
tive labelling, standardization of container 
sizes, and simplification of grading,” and 
also towards the establishment of “a code 
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of ethics designed to guide food advertisers 
generally, and particularly to reduce mis- 
leading advertising.” 

Another recommendation was that an 
office should be established in the Depart- 
ment of Justice to “prepare, publish and 
keep up to date a report on legislative 
measures to protect consumers, and on 
services—governmental, trade, and volun- 
tary—available to aid consumers.” 

The Commission recommended a federal 
statute providing for the incorporation of 
co-operatives. é 

The Commission did not believe that the 
operation of compulsory farm marketing 
boards would lead to any significant reduc- 
tion in price spreads. 

Although it may be impossible to bring 
an effective consumer viewpoint to bear on 
the market, individual consumers can 
themselves influence the course of prices, 
and make their contribution towards more 
stable prices. by recognizing that services 
must be paid for, and that they may not be 
able to get all the services they would like 
to have without increasing the cost of liv- 
ing, the Commission said. 


Fisheries 


The part-time and sporadic nature of the 
occupation makes it difficult to decide who 
is a fisherman, and even more difficult to 
establish relative levels and to trace trends 
in the income of fishermen, as the Com- 
mission did in the case of agriculture, the 
Report says. 

The Commission was unable to say 
whether net real incomes per worker in 
the fishing industry have increased or de- 
creased during the last 10 years. “Although 
in certain years returns per fisherman in 
the primary fisheries of British Columbia 
are relatively attractive, returns to labour and 
capital in primary production are, on the 
whole, considerably lower than in the 
marketing of fish,’ the Commission says. 

However, in contrast to the marketing of 
farm products, where spreads have increased 
more rapidly, the fisherman’s share of the 
consumer’s dollar has remained fairly con- 
stant, the report states. 

Profits cannot be judged to be excessive, 
the Commission thought, and “wages, which 
tend to be higher in British Columbia, are 
not out of line with returns to labour in 
comparable alternative occupations in the 
region.” 

Nevertheless, the difficulties of the fisher- 
ies are described as “acute and persistent.” 
Efforts to improve productivity have not 
brought advances comparable to those in 


other industries. “Although increased pro- 
ductivity of the fishery resources is possible, 
gains parallel to the kind being experienced 
in agriculture have not generally been 
occurring.” 

One of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions is that consideration be given to the 
establishment by governments of a system 
of fish grading, based on size and quality. 


It also recommends that enactment of “a 
Federal Fish Marketing Act which would 
enable provincial governments wishing to 
do so to pass their own legislation, and thus 
to regularize the negotiation of prices to 
fishermen.” In making this recommendation 
the Commission emphasized “the desirability 
of keeping the ‘price spreads’ as close as 
possible to those which would be expected 
under reasonably competitive conditions.” 


CCCL and QFL Briefs to Quebec Cabinet 


Both labour organizations make recommendations regarding protection of right 
of association, urge revamping of Labour Relations Board, and call for revival 
of Superior Labour Council. Premier indicates adoption soon of some proposals 


(Translation) 

The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour presented a brief to the 
Quebec Cabinet on November 4 and the 
Quebec Federation of Labour (CLC) a 
week later. The CCCL had not submitted 
a brief to the provincial Government since 
1956, asserting indifference on the part 
of the late Premier Duplessis. 

In its submission, the CCCL suggested 
important changes concerning the right of 
association and the exercise of this right, 
in the Labour Relations Board, and regard- 
ing the Superior Labour Council. The QFL 
brief called especially for recognition of 
freedom of association for civil servants, 
recognition of the right to strike for all citi- 
zens, democratization of education, estab- 
lishment of a health insurance plan in the 
province, and nationalization of the sources 
of energy. 

Delegations from both organizations were 
received by Premier Paul Sauvé. The CCCL 
delegation was led by its General President, 
Roger Mathieu; the QFL group by Presi- 
dent Roger Provost. 


CCCL Brief 


In addition to suggesting the establish- 
ment of legislation relating to the safe- 
guarding of association, the reorganization 
of the Labour Relations Board and the 
revival of the Superior Labour Council, the 
CCCL drew the attention of the Premier 
and his Cabinet to more than 300 resolu- 
tions passed at its last annual convention 
(iiGaDec, 19595 p. 1267). 

Premier Sauvé gave the CCCL delega- 
tion to understand that a bill would be 
tabled at the next session to improve 
labour-management relations, and that a 
number of the CCCL’s suggestions might be 
included in it. 


At the close of the meeting Mr. Mathieu 
expressed his personal satisfaction. “I con- 
sider that this was an extremely profitable 
interview,’ he said, “full of promise for 
the future.” 


Having pointed out that the right of 
association is not disputed in Quebec prov- 
ince, the brief stressed the fact that “a host 
of obstacles are set up that prevent the 
free exercise of this right.” 

In order to remedy this state of affairs, 
the CCCL believes the Labour Relations 
Act should provide for: 


—The obligation for an employer to 
take back any worker dismissed for union 
activities, without loss of wages and without 
affecting the worker’s acquired rights; 

—The option, for the employee, to be | 
paid damages covering the losses (wages 
and other benefits) he has sustained as a 
result of his illegal dismissal, if he prefers 
not to return to his job; 

—The setting of fines sufficiently high to 
discourage anti-union employers from hay- 
ing recourse to dismissals for union activi- 
ties; 

—The assigning to the employer of the 
burden of proof when he has dismissed an 
employee under the circumstances described 
above. 

Stating that union recognition is a right 
when the union represents a majority, the 
brief reproached the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Board with considering it “an exor- 
bitant privilege.” 

The CCCL recommended revamping the 
Board. Among other changes, it suggested: 

—aAn increase in the number of members 
to seven, three representing the employers 
and three the wage-earners, with a chair- 
man appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council; 
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—-Provisions enabling the association that 
recommended a member to have him re- 
placed; 

—Sittings of the Board on a parity basis; 

—That members of the Board not be 
made civil servants; 

—Publication of the Board’s reasons for 
decisions; 

—The making of decisions within 30 
days; 

—Limiting of the Board’s power to revoke 
certification to two reasons—loss of majority 
or domination of a union by an employer. 

The CCCL also recommended that pay 
for members of the Board be sufficiently 
high to attract persons well qualified for 
the duties. 

The brief also pointed out that the CCCL 
“would look favourably on the restoration 
of the Superior Labour Council.” The 
Council is an advisory organization consist- 
ing of some thirty specialists in labour 
and social questions; it has not met for 
about ten years now. 

According to the CCCL, the Council 
would provide the Minister of Labour with 
“first class” plans and opinions, and would 
also make possible meetings at which prob- 
lems of common interest could be con- 
sidered. 

In reply to the brief, the Premier said 
that he would study the suggestions made 
by the CCCL with a great deal of sym- 
pathy, and, among other things, that he 
had every intention of putting an end to 
“dilatory manoeuvres” in labour-manage- 
ment relations so as to expedite the col- 
lective bargaining procedure. 

“You have expressed the hope,” said 
Mr. Sauvé, “that your visit. will lead to 
improved legislation and will cause harmony 
to prevail in order and justice. Without 
wishing to disclose the Government’s plans, 
I may say that this wish will certainly be 
realized to a very great extent.” 

Mr. Mathieu was accompanied by the 
General Secretary, Jean Marchand, who 
read the brief, by the members of the 
Confederal Bureau, and nearly 200 repre- 
sentatives of the CCCL. 


OFL Brief 


The QFL brief also called for more 
severe penalties for employers who violate 
the right of association, those who set 
up “company unions” and those who refuse 
to bargain “in good faith.” It also requested 
reform of the Labour Relations Board, 
revival of the Superior Labour Council, a 
public inquiry into existing labour legis- 
lation, changes in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, anti-discriminatory legislation 
and a number of social measures. 
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Stating that it represents 235,000 trade 
unionists in the province of Quebec, the 
QFL said that it aims not only to promote 
the interests of the workers but also “to 
protect and strengthen our democratic insti- 
tutions, to secure full recognition and 
enjoyment of the rights and liberties to 
which we are justly entitled.” 


The QFL opened its brief with the 
question of the right of association, sug- 
gesting that the courts be empowered to 
“compel the employer guilty of such viola- 
tion to rehire the employee dismissed for 
union activity, to pay to the plaintiff the 
full indemnity for the salary lost, and to 
pay a fine of not less than $1,000 a day 
from the date of the unjustified dismissal 
to that of the rehiring of the employee.” 


The brief also asked for the abolition of 
ex parte injunctions in applications for 
union recognition and suggested that the 
law provide for the maintenance of the 
certificate of union recognition and of the 
collective agreement concluded between the 
two parties when the employer changes its 
name or contracts work out to subcon- 
tractors. 

In the field of freedom of association, the 
QFL added, the provincial Government 
should set an example by first recognizing 
the right of association of its own em- 
ployees. 

Among the changes suggested in connec- 
tion with the Labour Relations Board was 
an increase in the number of members “so 
that the Board may be divided into two 
bodies and deal quickly with routine busi- 
ness by sitting simultaneously at Montreal 
and at Quebec.” It was also suggested that 
the Board should have definite regulations 
and that it should publish its decisions, with 
reasons. 

The Federation maintained that one way 
to force the employer to bargain “in good 
faith’ would be to give free access to 
conciliation and arbitration. According to 
the brief, the refractory employer will not 
agree to bargain in good faith until he 
knows that he has nothing to gain by 
delaying a settlement indefinitely. The QFL 
also suggested that the work of conciliation 
and arbitration should be entrusted to 
“competent, honest and neutral persons who 
command the respect of the employees as 
well as that of the employer.” Conciliation 
officers should be better paid and the 
chairmen of the arbitration boards should 
be chosen from a list drawn up in advance. 

The QFL requested the right to strike 
for all citizens, regardless of their occupa- 
tion. “We claim the right to strike for 


the firefighters of the province of Quebec,” 
the brief stated, “as we claim it for munici- 
pal and provincial employees and for public 
service employees.” Pointing out that those 
workers who do enjoy the right to strike 
make only moderate use of it, the QFL 
stated that it “constitutes an offence to a 
whole category of citizens to suppose that 
they will go on strike in an inconsiderate 
manner, without taking into account the 
common good.” 


With regard to industrial accidents, the 
brief requested, among other things, that 
compensation be increased to 100 per cent 
of the accident victim’s wages and that 
allowances to widows and orphans be 
brought up “to a realistic level.” 


The Federation also protested against 
discrimination, calling for “fair employment 


practices” legislation as well as an “equal 
pay for equal work” law. It requested also 
“the democratization of teaching” and the 
establishment of a “complete and contribu- 
tory health insurance plan.” 


Addressing the delegates, the Premier 
revealed that an order raising the minimum 
wage in the province is now being pre- 
pared and will soon be submitted for 
Cabinet approval, that the Superior Labour 
Council is to be reconstituted, and that 
important changes are to be made in the 
Labour Relations Board. 


Mr. Sauvé added that the suggestions 
contained in the QFL brief would be given 
very careful consideration and that he would 
examine the possibility of writing into pro- 
vincial legislation “everything which is con- 
sistent with the public interest.” 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Third Quarter of 1959 


Deaths from industrial accidents numbered 321 in third quarter, 5 more than in 
second but 21 fewer than in same period of 1958. Largest number of fatalities 
was in construction, where 62 occurred; 59 occurred in manufacturing industry 


There were 321* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1959, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is an increase 
of 5 from the previous quarter, in which 
316 were recorded, including 71 in a 
supplementary list. In the third quarter of 
the previous year, 342 fatalities were 
recorded. 

During the quarter under review there 
were no accidents that resulted in the deaths 
of three or more persons. 


Grouped by industries (see chart page 


46), the largest number of fatalities, 62, 
was in construction: 33 in buildings and 
structures, 23 in highways and bridges, and 
6 in miscellaneous construction. Fatalities 
recorded in this industry for the same 
period in 1958 numbered 87: 34 in buildings 
and structures, 29 in highways and bridges, 
and 24 in miscellaneous construction. Dur- 
ing 1959’s second quarter, 69 fatalities were 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at bcak of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the third 
quarter of 1959 is probably greater than the figures 
now quoted. Information on accidents which occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended acocrdingly. The gures 
shown include 88 fatalities for which no official 
reports have been received, including 45 in agricul- 
ture alone. 


listed: 44 in buildings and structures, 19 in 
highways and bridges, and 6 in miscellaneous 
construction. 

During the quarter, accidents in manu- 
facturing resulted in the deaths of 59 per- 
sons; of these, 16 were in iron and steel 
products, 11 in wood products, 6 in non- 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of the 
Economics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during the 
course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that 
resulted from industrial disease as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 


Board of Transport Commissioners and 


certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of 
information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in 
those industries which are covered by com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
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INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA 


Third Quarter of 1959 
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metallic mineral products, 5 in non-ferrous 
products, and 4 each in paper  prod- 
ucts, transportation equipment and electrical 
apparatus. During the same period last year, 
48 deaths were reported. Of these, 13 were 
in iron and steel products, 8 each in wood 
products and non-metallic mineral products, 
7 in food and beverages, and 5 in trans- 
portation equipment. Accidents in manu- 
facturing during April, May, and June of 
1959 resulted in the deaths of 41 workers; 
of these, 15 were in iron and steel products, 
10 in wood products, 5 each in paper 
products and transportation equipment, and 
3 in non-metallic mineral products. 

There were 46 fatalities in agriculture, 
an increase of 8 from the 38 recorded in 
this industry for the same period of 1958. 
In the second quarter of 1959, 20 fatalities 
were reported. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were also 46 fatalities in transportation, 
storage, and communication. Of these, 20 
were in steam railways, 15 in local and 
highway transportation, and 2 each in air 
transportation, storage, and telegraph and 
telephone. In the same period of 1958, there 
were also 46 fatalities: 18 in local and high- 
way transportation, 17 in steam railways, 6 in 
water transportation, 4 in air transportation 
and 1 in telegraph and telephone. Industrial 
fatalities in this industrial group during the 
second quarter of 1959 numbered 39—14 
in local and highway transportation, 11 in 
steam railways, 8 in water transportation, 3 
in air transportation, 2 in storage and 1 in 
telegraph and telephone. 

There were 34 fatalities in mining and 
quarrying: 20 in metal mining, 6 in coal 
mining, and 8 in non-metallic mineral min- 
ing. During the same period the previous 


year, 33 fatalities were listed: 23 in metal 
mining, 1 in coal and 9 in non-metallic 
mineral mining. During 1959’s second quar- 
ter, 38 workers were killed: 28 in metal 
mining, 4 in coal mining, and 6 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. 

In the logging industry there were 21 
fatalities recorded as against 28 in the 
same period of 1958. During 1959’s second 
quarter, 35 lives were lost in this industry. 

An analysis of the causes of the 321 
fatalities recorded during the third quarter 
(see chart page 46) shows that 88 (27 
per cent) were under the heading “struck 
by machinery, moving vehicles, etc.”, of 
which 8 were under the heading “struck by 
tools, machinery, cranes, etc.”, 29 under 
“struck by moving vehicles” and 51 under 
“struck by other objects”. The cause “colli- 
sions, derailments, wrecks, etc.” was respon- 
sible for 87 deaths: 48 in accidents involving 
automobiles and trucks, 23 involving trac- 
tors and loadmobiles, 8 involving aircraft, 
and 4 involving watercraft; 2 deaths from 
this cause occurred in each of steam rail- 
ways and other transport aegncies. In the 
classification “falls or slips” 59 fatalities 
were recorded, all of them from falls to 
different levels. Thirty fatalities were listed 
in the “caught in, on, or between” category; 
of these, 10 were caused by “tractors and 
loadmobiles”, 8 involved “conveying and 
hoisting apparatus” and 4 were in the 
“machinery” category. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 108. In Quebec, there were 58; 
in British Columbia, 57; and in Alberta, 32. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 119 fatalities in July, 109 in August 
and 93 in September. 


Canada Year Book, 1959 Edition, Released for Distribution 


The 1959 edition of the Canada Year Book is now available. 
Like its predecessors, the 1959 Year Book, the 53rd in the present series, presents 


a great range of up-to-date statistical material and analytical commentary on almost 
every measurable phase of Canada’s development—population, agriculture, forestry, 
mineral production, manufacturing, marketing, communications, transportation, power 
development, labour force, wages, prices, health, vital statistics, banking and finance, 
education, external trade, national income and gross national product. Numerous charts, 
diagrams and maps are included. 

The price of the Canada Year Book is $5.00 for the regular cloth-bound volume. 
Copies are obtainable from the Superintendent of Publications, The Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, or from the Information Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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Older Workers 


Work Attitudes at Age 69 


U.S. Committee sponsors survey to determine attitude of 64-year-olds towards 
working beyond age 65, and attitude of managements towards retention of these 
workers. Forty-seven corporations, each with 10,000 or more employees, replied 


A survey was recently sponsored by the 
Employment and Retirement Committee of 
the National Committee on the Aging of 
the United States to determine the attitude 
of men nearing age 65 with respect to 
working beyond age 65 and the attitude of 
management as to these men’s ability to 
continue productive work. 


Two hundred and fifty-four industrial cor- 
porations were invited to participate in the 
study and question their 64-year-old em- 
ployees. Information obtained was intended 
primarily for management’s own guidance, 
but all the companies were invited to report 
their findings to the Committee. Forty-seven 
corporations, each employing more than 
10,000 persons, representing a cross section 
of industry, reported on 2,212 employees 
aged 64. Of these 47 corporations, 12 had 
compulsory retirement regulations at age 65, 
12 at age 68, three at age 70, and 19 
reported no mandatory retirement age. One 
firm did not specify its retirement regula- 
tions. 


Based on reports made available to the 
Committee, the findings, summarized, were: 


1. The percentage of male employees 
desiring to continue working was lower in 
those companies with mandatory retirement 
at 65. Among the companies with man- 
datory retirement at age 68 or with no 
compulsory retirement age the percentage 
was much higher. The average percentage 
of those male employees wishing to continue 


in their regular jobs ranged from 40 to 60 
percent. 


2. Of those male employees wishing to 
continue their regular jobs after age 65, 


about 66 per cent were found acceptable to 
management. 


3. The percentage of male employees 
wanting to work after 65 and actually 
retained varied widely. Retentions of 50 
to 85 per cent were common. 


4, The primary reason for wanting to 
continue work past 65 was found to be 


financial. Job satisfaction and need for use- 
ful activity were frequently secondary 
reasons. 


5. The primary reason for wanting to 
retire at age 65 was the desire for different 
or less exacting activity, commonly ex- 
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pressed as the desire to “take it easy.” 
Health and financial independence were fre- 
quently secondary reasons. 

6. While the evidence was limited, “there 
appeared to be some tendency towards 
higher mandatory retirement ages and lower 
optional retirement ages.” 


Participating companies in the survey 
were asked to state what changes, if any, 
in retirement policy with respect to age 
had occurred in the past five years. 


Of the 47 reporting companies, two had 
raised the mandatory retirement age from 
65 to 68, two had lowered optional early 
retirement ages to 55 and 58, one had 
lowered normal retirement age from 68 
to 65, five adopted a mandatory retirement 
age in lieu of no mandatory retirement age 
(one at 65, three at 68, one at 70), and 
one had adopted compulsory retirement at 
65 unless special exceptions were granted. 
The remainder did not report changes. 


The “Work Attitudes at Age 65” survey 
was designed to stimulate management 
interest in developing, for its own guidance, 
reliable information on work attitudes and 
work abilities of male employees close to 
the age at which Social Security benefits in 
the United States become payable. Such 
information appeared to be scarce for at 
least two plausible reasons: (1) manage- 
ment has not yet felt the full-cost impact 
of higher pension benefits and longer pay- 
out periods, and (2) the dimensions of the 
problem are formidable. 


Participating companies were asked to 
suggest areas of research needed to fill gaps 
in existing information. One correspondent 
stated that “There is real need for the 
formulation of valid criteria by which 
physiological age can be evaluated and for 
the determination of the age level on that 
scale at which retirement should be com- 
pulsory. There is good reason to believe 
that some men (and women) are younger at 
75 than others at 55 and it would seem 
illogical for a company either to deprive 
itself of the valuable services of the former 
or be encumbered by the latter in the hope 
that they could be ‘nursed’ through to 
‘normal’ retirement date at which time 
they would become eligible for retirement 
benefits.” 


Women’s Bureau 


Alberta Equal Pay Brief 


Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of Alberta submit brief* recommending 
changes in provision in Alberta Labour Act that requires employer fo pay a 
woman no less than he pays man for “identical or substantially identical’ work 


In 1957, the Alberta Legislature passed 
an equal pay law by adding a provision to 
the Alberta Labour Act requiring an em- 
ployer to pay a woman no less than he 
pays a man for “identical or substantially 
identical” work. 


When the Alberta Minister of Labour 
recently called a conference on labour 
legislation, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs of Alberta presented a brief 
recommending changes in this equal pay 
provision. The position of the Business and 
Professional Women is that “the job itself be 
paid for regardless of whether it be per- 
formed by men or women,” a principle 
endorsed by the members of their organiza- 
tion at all levels, local, provincial, national 
and international. 


“The present equal pay legislation,” the 
brief asserted, “fits some industrial jobs 
wherein the similarity of work is easy to 
identify, but we doubt if this is so in many 
office jobs where a different title may dis- 
guise the facts. In order to implement the 
intent of the equal pay section of the 
Labour Act, we suggest that special atten- 
tion to this section could be given by the 
inspectors in the course of the discharge of 
their duties.” 

Referring to the minimum wage provi- 
sions of the Labour Act, the brief states: 
“The difference in the (minimum) wage 
level for men and women in some categories 
does not carry out the intention of the 
equal pay legislation. We therefore request 
that minimum wage levels for men and 
women be the same. We further recom- 
mend a general increase in the minimum 
wage levels to bring them into line with 
present day cost of living.” 

The brief urged the Labour Department 
to “inaugurate an educational and interpre- 
tative program, directed to employers, em- 
ployees and the general public” in order 
“to develop a sounder appreciation of equal 
pay legislation and to encourage a broader 
attitude to basic human rights.” The post- 
ing of the equal pay law in places of em- 
ployment as is done in the case of the 
hours of work provisions was also requested. 


*Excerpts from the brief used by permission of 
the provincial president. 
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The Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs also recommended legislation provid- 
ing for sick leave to be granted to all 
workers and for the right of appeal in all 
sections of the Labour Act. 


Swiss Women’s Exhibition Financial Success 


A surplus of over 2,000,000 Swiss Francs 
was obtained from the Swiss Women’s 
Exhibition held in July 1958 in Zurich 
(L.G. 1958, p. 1393). 

Sixty per cent of this money will be 
spent on grants and loans for training and 
re-training of women who are unable to 
obtain financial help elsewhere, and for 
centres advising women on financial and 
business questions. Fifteen per cent will go 
to the Swiss Institute for Home Economics 
for the development of its advisory services 
for housewives. Half of the remainder will 
be used to help various women’s organiza- 
tions that contributed to the work of the 
exhibition to carry on their work in citizen- 
ship education of women. The remainder 
will be given to the General Federation of 
Swiss Women’s Associations to finance 
studies on topical questions of an occupa- 
tional kind, such as part-time work, new 
professional openings for women, and the 
employment and domestic problems of 
women with small children. 


Older Women Workers in Norway 


A Committee appointed by the Norwegian 
Government in 1956 to study the problem 
of employment for “the not quite so young 
women” has recently submitted its report. 
Chief among the recommendations are the 
following: 

That special persons should be appointed 
to take care of the question of vocational 
training and the placement of older women at 
the Labour Exchanges. Where suitable jobs 
cannot be found for older women, these women 
should be given opportunities for rehabilitation. 

Loans and grants should be arranged for 
older women in need of financial assistance 
to make themselves fit for employment, i.e., 
to enable them to attend study courses, etc. 
Financial assistance should be granted to organ- 
izations arranging such courses and funds 
should be set aside for educational and research 
work concerning the problems of older workers. 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1910 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Resolution introduced in House of Commons proposing appeintment of commission 
of inquiry to investigate Canada’s needs in technical education and fo report 


on best ways to meet the need. 


In December 1909 a resolution was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons proposing 
the appointment of a commission of inquiry 
“to investigate the needs of Canada in 
respect of technical education, and to report 
on ways and means by which these needs 
may be best met.” 

In speaking on the resolution, the Minis- 
ter of Labour, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
strongly supported the idea of giving more 
attention to technical and industrial training 
in Canada than it had received up till that 
time. However, he moved adjournment of 
the debate on the resolution in order that 
the Government might consult the provin- 
cial governments to find out how far they 
would be prepared to work with federal 
authorities in the matter of technical educa- 
tion. 


Some of the Minister’s remarks were 
reported in the LABOUR GAZETTE of January 
1910 as follows: 


“Under modern industrial conditions tech- 
nical education was, he believed, a neces- 
sity for any nation which is to keep abreast 
of the times. Not only had industrial 
conditions changed within recent years but 
a complete change had occurred in the 
nature of industrial competition which had 
become world-wide. If Canadians were to 
hold their own against modern competition 
it would only be by bringing their work- 
men up to the highest degree of efficiency, 
and by seeing that their industries were 
managed by men second to none in tech- 
nical knowledge. 

“The need for technical education in 
Canada was clearly shown by a comparison 
of conditions in this country with condi- 
tions in Germany, France, Switzerland, and 
the United States. Another consideration 
which had been alluded to during the debate 
was the shortage of skilled workmen in 
Canada for the development of the nation’s 
industries ... Continuing, the Minister allud- 
ed to the work of technical education as 
now carried on in the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and also the efforts 
which were being made by some of the 
other provinces in the same direction. The 
Department of Labour, he observed, had 
gathered much information on the subject 
of technical education and would be 
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Grand Trunk opened from Edmonton to Lakehead 


pleased to place the same at the service of 
all who were interested in the subject.” 


In the matter of railway construction, the 
GAZETTE reported that during 1909 the 
main line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way between Edmonton and the head of the 
Lakes had been formally opened to traffic. 


“Altogether over 1,000 miles of new steel 
were laid by the railway companies of 
Western Canada during the past season,” 
the GAZETTE said. “This total is made up 
by the different companies as follows: Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 404 miles; Canadian 
Northern, 250 miles; Grand Trunk Pacific, 
403 miles; this making a total of 1,057 
miles. In addition to this, some work was 
done by the Great Northern in British 
Columbia.” 


The report pointed out that these figures 
meant that the railway mileage of the 
western provinces had been increased by 
about 10 per cent during the year. The 
total mileage west of the Great Lakes at 
the beginning of 1909 was 10,415, and by 
the end of the year it amounted to 11,472. 


The GAZETTE said that railway contractors 
during the second half of the year had been 
unable to get enough men at many points 
in Western Canada, “notwithstanding a con- 
siderable advance in wages.” 


The price of a number of articles of 
farm produce were stated to have been very 
high in December 1909. “Grocery prices 
were generally steady, with flour markets 
inclined upward. An advance in the price 
of brooms has taken place.” Lumber and 
metals remained “firm” in price. Hides and 
leather prices showed strength, and raw 
cotton and rubber goods were very high in 
price. 

“Tenders for the removal of the wreckage 
of the Quebec bridge were under considera- 
tion during December,” the GAZETTE said. 
The bridge, which had been under con- 
struction since 1900, collapsed in August 
1907 (L.G. 1957, p. 1070; Apr. 1958, 
p. 382). 

During 1907 the number of immigrants 
who arrived in Canada was about 280,000. 
The returns for 1908, the GAzeTTeE reported, 
showed a falling off of nearly a half, the 
decrease being almost entirely in arrivals 
through ocean ports. 


TEAMWORK 
B) Ly . 

e 1: 7 1 Me 

in INDUSTRY 

The waste reduction program set up last 
June by the Labour-Management Produc- 
tion Committee at the Winnipeg plant of 
Martin Paper Products has succeeded in 
substantially cutting waste costs. 

The program includes use of a “thermo- 
meter” display to show employees exactly 
how well they are doing. Over-all reduc- 
tions in waste were recorded during both 
July and August. Of the success of the 
committee’s innovation, chairman D. Bart- 
lette (the firm’s production manager) said: 
“Martin’s employees are showing a keen 
interest in this performance display and are 
earnestly trying to cut down on waste in 
our plant.” He added that employees are 
giving the program their “whole-hearted 
co-operation.” 

Labour is represented on the committee 
by members of Local 830 of the Inter- 


national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers (CLC). 
* 2k * 


Introduction of a new line of merchand- 
ise—ski parkas—is the American Wringer 
Company’s contribution to the “Winter 
Work” program in Farnham, Que. Expec- 
tations are that this will provide employ- 
ment for a substantial number of employees 
who would otherwise be laid off for the 
winter months. 

“Winter Work” discussions are an annual 
feature of Union-Management Production 
Committee meetings prior to the onset of 
the winter season. The committee is com- 
posed of representatives from management 
and Local 602 of the United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America. 

Rendering its own special assistance to 
the variety of humanitarian, educational and 
research activities being carried on at the 
900-bed Winnipeg General Hospital is the 
Employee-Management Advisory Council, 
whose members represent both management 
and the hospital’s 1,350 employees. 

The council—or EMAC as it is com- 
monly called—was founded in February 
1958, and meets monthly under the chair- 
manship of Dr. P. Warner, Director of the 
Bacteriology Division, to discuss methods of 
improving service to patients, general organ- 
ization and hospital facilities. The group’s 
members consider that the council, by 
actively encouraging suggestions and criti- 
cisms, has been an “invaluable aid” in 
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building up job satisfaction and bettering 
employer-employee relations. 

Among the many tangible accomplish- 
ments of the Employee-Management Advi- 
sory Council at the Winnipeg General are 
the formation of a safety committee, im- 
provement in staff facilities, better main- 
tenance and repair of equipment, and 
more effective employee-management com- 
munications. 

Council members claim that, even more 
important than these tangible results, is 
the fact that “management and employees 
have been brought more closely together by 
making their problems known to each 
other.” 

As one member explained further, an 
employee who is brought to a fuller under- 
standing of the hospital’s over-all functions, 
and of how his particular job fits into these 
functions, is thereby equipped to perform a 
more efficient role. 

Also in operation at the General is a 
“Nudge” Committee, made up of four 
members of the EMAC. It is credited with 
having achieved immediate action on nu- 
merous problems. 

Reflecting on the work of the council, 
the hospital’s administration, Dr. L. O. 
Bradley, said: “Establishing unity of purpose 
in an organization is a key objective of 
management in the attainment of its insti- 
tutional goals. The technique of bringing 
together a representative employee-manage- 
ment group to advise and recommend is a 
very useful one. It has very practical and 
psychological advantages that are of bene- 
fit to this hospital.” 

Commenting on the over-all contribu- 
tion of the council to the daily operation 
and long-term objectives of the Winnipeg 
General, the council’s current chairman, 
Dr. Warner, remarked: “The aspect of 
our EMAC that has impressed itself most 
strongly on me is the increasing awareness 
of all its members—and the people they 
represent—that we are a team, working 
together for a common, worthwhile pur- 
pose.” 

Bargaining agent for the hospital’s em- 
ployees is Local 56 of the Winnipeg General 
Hospital Employees’ Union, affiliated with 
the National Union of Public Employees 
(CLC). 


Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, who 


are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during November. The Board 
issued 11 certificates designating bargaining 
agents and rejected 12 applications for cer- 
tification. During the month the Board 
received seven applications for certification, 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion, one application for provision for the 
final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of a collective agree- 
ment, and allowed the withdrawal of two 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by Island 
Tug & Barge Limited, Vancouver. The 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 
(L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1292) (See also appli- 
cations rejected, below, item 6). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by the 
Canadian Tugboat Co. Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C. The Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
intervened (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1292) (See 
also applications rejected, below, item 7). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Mogul, operated by the 
Griffiths Steamship Co. Ltd., Vancouver. 
The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, inter- 
vened (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1293) (See also 
applications rejected, below, item 8). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by the Vancouver Tug 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


Boat Co. Ltd., Vancouver. The Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, intervened (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1293) (See also applications 
rejected, below, item 9). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by F. M. 
Yorke & Son Ltd., Vancouver. The Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District, intervened (L.G., 
Dec. 1959, p. 1293) (See also applications 
rejected, below, item 10). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by the Great West 
Towing and Salvage Ltd., Vancouver. The 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 
(L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1293) (See also appli- 
cations rejected, below, item 11). 

7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by Gilley 
Bros. Ltd., New Westminster, B.C. The 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 
(L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1293) (See also appli- 
cations rejected, below, item 12). 

8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and scows operated by Bute 
Towing Ltd., Vancouver. The Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, intervened (L.G., Dec. 
19595 \p. 1293): 

9. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept Iles, Que. (L.G., 
Nov. 1959, p. 1178). 


_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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10. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by the Gulf of Georgia 
Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1294) (See also applications 
rejected, below, item 1). 

11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard tugs operated by Straits 
Towing Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1294) (See also applications 
rejected, below, item 2). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Gulf of Georgia Towing Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, respondent, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervener (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 
1293). The application was rejected for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 


majority of the employees in the represen- 
tation vote conducted by the Board (See 
also applications granted, above, item 10). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Straits Towing Limited, Vancouver, respond- 
ent, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, inter- 
Vener, (tugs), (u-G.. Dec, 19595 pn. 1293) 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board (See also applica- 
tions granted, above, item 11). 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Pacific Tanker Company Limited, Van- 
couver, respondent, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervener (L.G., Dec. 1959, p- 
1293). The application was rejected for the 
reason that there were no persons employed 
in the unit and the representation vote 
ordered by the Board could not be taken. 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 

’ Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. int, 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, ie., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. i 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Straits Towing Limited, Vancouver, respond- 
ent, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, inter- 
vener (barges) (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1293). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that there were no persons employed in 
the unit and the representation vote ordered 
by the Board could not be taken. 

5. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, Ontario Northland Railway, 
respondent, and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen, intervener (conduc- 
tors) (L:G., Dec: 19595 p. 1293). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees eligible to vote in the representa- 
tion vote conducted by the Board. 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Island Tug & Barge Limited, Vancouver, 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1294). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the applicant did not receive the support of 
a majority of the employees in the repre- 
sentation vote conducted by the Board in 
which the name of the applicant appeared 
on the ballot (See also applications granted, 
above, item 1). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Canadian Tugboat Co. Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, 
p. 1294). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the applicant did not receive 
the support of a majority of the employees 
in the representation vote conducted by the 
Board in which the name of the applicant 
appeared on the ballot (See also applications 
granted, above, item 2). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Griffiths Steamship Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1295). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the applicant did not receive the support of 
a majority of the employees in the repre- 
sentation vote conducted by the Board in 
which the name of the applicant appeared 
on the ballot (See also applications granted, 
above, item 3). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Vancouver Tug Boat Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1295). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the applicant did not receive the support of 
a majority of the employees in the represen- 
tation vote conducted by the board in which 
the name of the applicant appeared on the 


ballot (See also applications granted, above, 
item 4). 
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10. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, applicant, 
and F. M. Yorke & Son Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1295). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the applicant did not rective the support of 
a majority of the employees in the repre- 
sentation vote conducted by the Board in 
which the name of the applicant appeared 
on the ballot (See also applications granted, 
above, item 5). 


11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, applicant, 
and Great West Towing and Salvage Lid., 
Vancouver, respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, 
p. 1295). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the applicant did not receive 
the support of a majority of the employees 
in the representation vote conducted by the 
Board in which the name of the applicant 
appeared on the ballot (See also application 
granted, above, item 6). 

12. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, applicant, 
and Gilley Bros. Ltd., New Westminster, 
B.C., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1295). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the applicant did not receive the sup- 
port of a majority of the employees in 
the representation yote conducted by the 
Board in which the name of the applicant 
appeared on the ballot (See also application 
granted, above, item 7). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
Wheeler Air Lines Ltd., Montreal Airport, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Westward Shipping Ltd., Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of traffic, service 
and maintenance personnel employed by 
Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4, The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 43, 
on behalf of a unit of radio maintenance 
employees employed ‘by the Canadian Na- 
tional Telegraph Company (Investigating 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

5. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Laurentides 
Inc., St. Jerome, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Gyre Pomnien. 


-6. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Richmond Hill 
Ltd., Richmond Hill, Ont. (radio station 
CJRH) (Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 


7. Printing Industry Syndicate, Hull- 
Ottawa, Section CKCH, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of La Compagnie de 
Radiodiffusion CKCH, Limitée, Hull, Que. 
(Investigating Officers: G. A. Lane and 
J. C. Baril). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505, appli- 
cant, and West Coast Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Prince Rupert, B.C., respondent (L.G., Sept. 
1959, p. 913). 


2. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local Union 
No. 138, applicant, National Harbours 
Board, Vancouver, respondent, and Van- 
couver Harbour Employees’ Association, 
intervener (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1294). 


Application for Revocation Received 


W. Rodgers, et al, applicants, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, respondent, and Canadian National 
Railways (Western Region), respondent. 
The application was for the revocation of 
the certification issued by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board on December 11, 
1944 to the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen in respect of a 
unit of employees of Canadian National 
Railways (Western Region), comprising jit- 
ney car operators conveying passengers 
between Kamloops and Kamloops Junction, 
B.C., which employees are now classified 
as bus foreman and bus driver (L.G. 1944, 
Dsoo). 


Application under Section 19 of Act Received 


Application for a provision for the final 
settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of the collective 
agreement between the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union, Canadian National System 
Division No. 43, applicant, and Canadian 
National Telegraphs, respondent. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Ontario Northland Railway, North 
Bay, Ont., and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. British Yukon Navigation Company, 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. British Yukon Railway Company, 
Whitehorse, Y.T., and Line Drivers, Ware- 
housemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Westward Shipping Limited, Vancou- 
ver, (unlicensed personnel) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
Gio Ree@urrie)', 


5. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., (production workers) and 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

6. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 

7. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane) (L.G., Nov. 
1959, p. 1178). 

2. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Humberstone, Ont., and Local 416, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
Oct.1959, p. 1054). 

3. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (grain shovellers) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Duquette) (L.G., Sept. 
1959. pu .915,),. 
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4, Buntain, Bell and Company Ltd., Gulf 
and Northern Shipping Company, H. B. 
Willis, Inc., and Labourers Protective Union, 
No. 9568 (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove) (L.G., June 1959, p. 613). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1301). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November to deal 
with a dispute between Northern Alberta 
Railways Company, Edmonton, and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers (see above) 
was fully constituted in November with the 
appointment of Irwin A. Blackstone, B.A., 
Calgary, as Chairman. Mr. Blackstone was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, S. H. McCuaig, Q.C., Edmonton, 
and G. J. D. Taylor, Saskatoon, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Northspan Uranium 
Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and Dis- 
trict No. 6, United Steelworkers of America 
(Production Employees) (L.G., Dec. 1959, 
p. 1302) was fully constituted in November 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
John B. Robinson, Haileybury, Ont., as 


Chairman. Judge Robinson was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, David W. 
Mundell, Q.C., and David B. Archer, both 
of Toronto, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination ofthe company and 
union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and International Longshoremen’s 
Association (Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, 
Three Rivers and Montreal) (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1302). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
Oct. 1959, .p 1055). The report submitted 
by the Board is a final report and the 
recommendations relate to the issues in 
dispute affecting the operations of the Com- 
pany on its Prairie and Pacific Regions. The 
Board had previously submitted an interim 
report with respect to the dispute as it 
affected the Eastern Region. The text of 
the final report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached Following Conciliation Board 
Procedure 


Eldorado Mining & Refining Limited, 
Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, Region 
77, District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1303). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. 


and 


Internationai Longshoremen’s Association 


During November, the Minister of Labour 

{ received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 

established to deal with a dispute between 

the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 

tion (Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Three 

Rivers and Montreal), and the Shipping 

Federation of Canada, Inc. 

While the dispute affected 7,000 em- 
ployees, most of the issues in dispute had 
already been resolved and the only issue 
the Board was asked to resolve was the 
amount of payment for overtime on Satur- 
day afternoons and/or evenings at Saint 


John, N.B., where 2,165 employees were 
affected. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship 


of His Honour Judge K. L. Crowell, 
Bridgetown, N.S., who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
J. Paul Barry, QC, Saint John, N.B., and 
James A. Whitebone, Lancaster, N.B., 
nominees of the Federation and union, 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 


Pursuant to the act governing the above- 
mentioned matter and the appointment of 
the undersigned as chairman and members 
of a board of conciliation and investigation 
therein, we respectfully submit the follow- 
ing report and recommendations. 


Sittings of the Board were held in the 
city of Saint John, New Brunswick, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Novem- 
ber 10 to 12 inclusive. All members of the 
Board were present at all meetings. The 
ILA was represented by John F. Galbraith 
senior vice-president of the ILA in Eastern 
Canada, and he was accompanied by 
A. Harned of the Checker’s Union and 
J. T. Steen of the Shipliner’s Union who 
stated they were present only as observers. 
The Shipping Federation was represented 
by C. T. Mearns, E. T. Strang, John Mc- 
Cluskey and H. E. Kane. All mentioned 
were present at all meetings except the final 


discussions between the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Board alone. 

The Board at its first sitting heard general 
submissions from both parties with respect 
to the points at issue—and briefs were 
presented by both parties. 

The major and perhaps the only point at 
issue between the parties revolved around 
Paragraph 7 (c) of the draft contract sub- 
mitted to the ILA Local 273 by the Shipping 
Federation. This article; as included in 
previous contracts, provided as follows: 


7 (c) Men shall work on Saturday afternoon 
and evening if required. If men are 
required to work on Saturday afternoon 
and/or evening (1:00 p.m.-11:00 p.m.) 
betweetn May 1 and November 30, they 
shall be paid double-time. If men are 
tequired to work on Saturday afternoon 
and/or evening between December 1 and 
April 30, they shall be paid time-and- 
one-half. Should any of the holidays 
specified in subsection (a) above fall 
on a Saturday, double-time rates only 
will be paid on such Saturday after- 
noon and evening. 

The proposed draft contract as first sub- 
mitted follows: 


7 (c) Men shall work on Saturday afternoon 
and evening if required. If men are 
required to work on Saturday afternoon 
and/or evening (1:00 p.m.-11:00 p.m.) 
between May 1 and November 30, they 
shall be paid double the basic rate only. 
If men are required to work on Saturday 
afternoon and/or evening between De- 
cember 1 and April 30, they shall be 
paid time-and-one-half the basic day rate 
only. Should any of the holidays specified 
in subsection (a) above fall on a 
Saturday, double time rates only will 
be paid on such Saturday afternoon and 
evening. 

The hearings disclosed that the ILA 273 
took violent objection to the change by 
addition of words and in fact the Shipping 
Federation subsequently revised the draft 
proposal and deleted the objectionable 
words. It was then unsatisfactory to the 
union because by that time, in the view of 
the union, certain money was due to the 
men and the union would not sign the 
proposed draft until those men were paid. 
On the other hand, the Federation con- 
tended that nothing was due to the men. 

The union felt that Paragraph 7 (c) as a 
penalty clause applied to the night rate 
on Saturday evenings, the night rate having 
been increased from 10 cents over the 
basic rate to time-and-one-quarter in 1959 
and time-and-one-half in 1960. In cents, 
the increase in the hourly night rate was 
48 cents under the proposed new contract. 
The union therefore wanted the new basic 
rate of $2.08 plus one-quarter (52 cents) 
plus one-half of the night of $2.60, making 
a total hourly rate of $3.90 on Saturday 
night. The Federation offered $3.18 for 
Saturday night. 
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The Federation claimed that because of 
the night rate increase from 10 cents per 
hour to 52 cents per hour, the penalty clause 
7 (c) should refer only to basic day rate 
and not to the new night rate because, they 
said, that put penalty on penalty. 

From December 1, 1958 to April 30, 
1959, the union claimed $3.90 per hour for 
Saturday evening. During the other months 
of the year, the union claimed $6.20 per 
hour on Saturday evening. The Federation 
offered $3.18 per hour and $4.24 per hour 
respectively. 

A review of the history of the negotia- 
tions leading to the preparation of the draft 
agreement, satisfied the Board that all par- 
ties left the meetings under the impression 
that all terms of the proposed new con- 
tract had been settled whereas in fact, as 
both parties frankly admitted, the signi- 
ficance and effect of Paragraph 7 (c) had 
not been discussed. 

After a full and free discussion of the 
matters at issue, it became very obvious 
that it was impossible to find a common 
ground between the parties and that a com- 
promise could not be effected. 

Thereupon, the Board terminated its 
hearings and met privately to make its 
report. 

Recommendations 

Since both parties to the agreement had 
not, by their own frank admissions, even 
considered the meaning and effect of Para- 
graph 7 (c) as it applied to the new night 
rate, and since such failure probably caused 
members of the union to believe that they 
were entitled to a certain hourly rate of 
wage for which they have not been paid, 
the Board recommends that the Federation, 
for the purpose of solving the immediate 
problem, do pay these members for past 
work on the basis claimed by the union 
for the 1959 contract year namely Decem- 
ber 1, 1958 to November 30, 1959. The 
parties can determine this amount by an 
examination of their own records and it 
has been suggested that the amount involved 
is about $2,333. 

Coupled with the aforegoing recommend- 
ation and directly connected therewith 
because the report is not severable, your 
Board recommends that the following Para- 
graph 7 (c) be inserted in the new contract: 


7 (c) Men shall work on Saturday afternoon 
and evening if required. If men are 
required to work on Saturday afternoon 
and/or evening (1:00 p.m.-11:00 p.m.) 
between May 1 and November 30, they 
shall be paid double the basic rate 
between 1:00 p.m. and 5:00 p.m. and 
double the basic rate plus 15 cents per 
hour between 7:00 p.m. and 11:00 p.m. 
If men are required to work on Satur- 
day afternoon and/or evening between 
December 1 and April 30, they shall be 
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paid time-and-one-half the basic day rate 
between 1:00 p.m. and 5:00 p.m. and 
time-and-one-half the basic rate plus 
15 cents per hour between 7:00 p.m. and 
11:00 p.m. ’ 

Should any of the holidays speci- 
fied in subsection (a) in the agreement 
fall on a Saturday, double the basic day 
rate only will be paid on such Saturday 
afternoon and evening. 

The Board recommends these proposals 
for the consideration of the parties, to be 
effective if accepted only on the execution 
of the new agreement, with the sole pur- 
pose of settling the immediate problem and 
without any intention of setting a precedent 
or deciding the rights or wrongs of the 
matter. It appears to be the best way for 
all concerned out of the present impasse. 

During the hearings, it appeared that the 
union felt that if a clause of an agreement 
which had expired, was not discussed when 
working out a new agreement, then the old 
clause would remain verbatim. This belief 
has resulted in an unfortunate circumstance 
and all parties should understand that it is 
desirable, if not essential, that all matters 
to be included should be discussed and 
detailed in the new -agreement and that 
nothing be taken for granted. It would be 
preferable that all rates be expressed in 
dollars and cents for each period and that 
the words “differential” and “plus 15 cents” 
be unnecessary in the future. 

Should one or both of the parties involved 
in this matter find the recommendations 
herein unacceptable, then the Board recom- 


mends that a complete new contract be 
negotiated because of the importance of 
Paragraph 7(c) in the present situation 
and because it appears that certain other 
clauses are capable of different interpreta- 
tion. . 

In conclusion, the members of the Board 
wish to express their thanks to the repre- 
sentatives of both the union and Federation 
for their assistance given the Board and for 
the high level of the discussions throughout 
the hearings. The members of the Board 
would also like to assure both the union 
and the Federation that the conclusions 
reached and the recommendations made 
herein have not been arrived at without giv- 
ing careful consideration as well as a great 
deal of thought and study of the problem 
presented to them. They also earnestly 
hope that their efforts on behalf of both 
the union and Federation will be of some 
value to them in settling their problems 
and that eventually a fair and just collective 
agreement will come out of their delibera- 
tion leading to continued cordial relations 
between management and employees. 

Dated at Saint John this 12th day of 
November, 1959. 

(Sgd.) K. L. CROWELL, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) J. PAuL Barry, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) James A. WHITEBONE, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, 


Prairie and Pacific Regions) 
and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous final report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions). The 
recommendations of the final report relate 
to the issues in dispute affecting the opera- 
tions of the company on its Prairie and 
Pacific Regions. The Board had previously 
submitted an interim report with respect 
to the dispute as it affected the Eastern 
Region. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belle- 
ville, who was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, J. W. Long, QC, Montreal, and 
the Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC, Toronto, 
nominees of the Company and union, 
respectively. 

The final report is reproduced here. 


Your Conciliation Board, appointed to 
deal with the dispute of the above parties, 
consisting of His Honour Judge J. C. Ander- 
son, J. W. Long, QC, of Montreal, Com- 
pany nominee, and the Honourable A. W. 
Roebuck, QC, of Toronto, Brotherhood 
nominee, met at the city of Montreal on 
the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th of August 
1959; and then adjourned and again met 
the parties in Montreal on the 18th, 19th 
and 20th, and until midnight of the 21st 
of August, 1959. The parties were respec- 
tively represented as follows: 


For the Company: A. M. Hand, Assistant 
Manager, Labour Relations—CPR; Joseph 
G. Benedette, Personnel Department; Jack C. 
Anderson, Supervisor, Personnel and Labour 
Relations, Prairie Region—Winnipeg, CPR; 
Denis Cardi, Contract Analyst, Personnel 


Department; Jack Ramage, Labour Rela- 
tions Assistant, Department of Personnel; 
Vic Hooley, Road Foreman of Engines— 
Vancouver—CPR; Fred G. Firmin, Super- 
visor, Personnel and Labour Relations, 
Atlantic Regions—Montreal; A. L. Mc- 
Gregor, J. B. Shipley, F. W. McCurry. 

For the Brotherhood Prairie and Pacific 
Regions: S. McDonald, General Chairman; 
T. A. Archibald, Vice-Chairman; E. David- 
son, Secretary; Members of Negotiating 
Committee: R. Lane, E. V. Gardiner, C. W. 
Cannon, J. R. Carter, R. W. Hurl; C. W. 
Stanley, Manager, Schedule-Statistical Bu- 
reau; F. A. Collin, Vice-President; L. C. 
Malone, Vice-President; D. Paltiel, Statis- 
tician. And the other representatives of the 
Brotherhood from the Eastern Region as 
fully set out in the interim report. 

At these meetings, while some progress 
was made in conciliating the issues in dis- 
pute between the Company and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen on the Prairie and 
Pacific Regions, the conciliation procedure 
was not completed. 

The Board, however, concluded the hear- 
ing as it affected the issues between the 
Company and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen on its Eastern Region and shortly 
thereafter an interim report was filed, fol- 
lowing which a collective bargaining agree- 
ment between the Company and _ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Eastern 
Region) was entered into. 

In order to complete its conciliation 
efforts and hear the remaining submissions 
of the parties, the Board held meetings in 
Belleville and met the parties individually 
and at other times together on the evening 
of September 18, and on September 19, 20, 
and 21, 1959. 

Thereafter, the chairman, with the 
approval of the other members of the 
Board, asked the director of industrial rela- 
tions for Canada to convene a meeting 
directly between the parties in Winnipeg 
to enable them to further discuss in greater 
detail the issues between them related to 
inter-divisional runs. 

The parties met directly as requested on 
September 30 in Winnipeg and copies of 
the minutes of this meeting were forwarded 
to each member of the Board. 

Following the meeting in Winnipeg, the 
chairman discussed with other members of 
the Board the advisability of the Board 
convening another meeting with both par- 
ties in a final effort, if possible, to conciliate 
all issues then remaining in dispute. 

The chairman, on finding that the Brother- 
hood and its nominee on the Board would 
willingly assent to a further meeting, and 
on finding that the Company, while in no 
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way requesting such a meeting, would, 
if the chairman requested the meeting, 
attend with their committee, thereupon con- 
vened another meeting of the parties with 
the Board in Belleville. 


The Board met as a board without the 
parties being present for some little time on 
the evening of October 26 to assess the 
present position of the parties in relation 
to the issues remaining unsolved. The 
chairman and a Brotherhood nominee on 
the Board met with a small group of the 
Brotherhood committee and further ex- 
plored the problems involved in the issues 
still unsolved. The Board met on Tuesday, 
October 27 with the full committees of 
both parties, and on this day and the 
following day the Company was represented 
by: A. M. Hand, Chairman; A. L. Mc- 
Gregor, J: Ramage, J. C. Anderson, F. G. 
Firmin, D. Cardi; The Brotherhood was 
represented by: S. McDonald, Chairman; 
F. A. Collin, Vice-President; L. C. Malone, 
Vice-President; EE. Davidson, Secretary; 
T. A. Archibald, Vice-Chairman; R. Lane, 
E. V. Gardiner, G. W. Cannon, J. R. 
Carter, R. W. Hurl. 

On October 28 the Board and the parties 
again met all day and all evening, and the 
Board and the parties met from 12:00 a.m. 
until 2:45 a.m. on Thursday, October 29, 
before the Board felt that all matters which 
they would be called upon to report were 
fully and completely put before it. 

As a result of these meetings and the 
conversation which the chairman and the 
members of the Board had individually and 
collectively with the parties, the Board 
unanimously recommends the following: 
Wages 

That there shall be an increase in wages 
applicable to all wage rates and arbitraries 
(not including car step-up rates and terri- 
torial differentials) payable both in road 
and yard service similar to that in effect 
in the last non-ops settlement, that is to 
say, 

4 cents or 2.3 per cent effective June 1, 
1958; 3 per cent effective February 1, 
1959; 3 per cent effective September 1, 
1959; 1.5 per cent effective June 1, 1960. 


All increases will be based on wage rates 
and arbitraries other than those excepted 
in effect on May 31, 1958 less 1 per cent 
set aside for health and welfare benefits. 

The payment of the retroactive portion 
of the above-mentioned increases will be 
made as soon as possible but, in any event, 
not later than three months from the signing 
of the contract. 
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Electric Lanterns 

That the following electric lanterns rule 

be adopted: 

1. Effective January 1, 1960, all em- 
ployees must provide themselves with 
an electric white lantern. The electric 
lantern, bulbs and batteries must be 
of a standard prescribed by the Com- 
pany and the lantern must be equipped 
with not less than two white bulbs for 
instant use and a provision for a 
spare white bulb to be carried in the 
lantern. 

2. Employees will be furnished white 
electric lanterns by the Company upon 
signing payroll deduction order of the 
actual cost of the lantern supplied, 
not including the cost of bulbs and 
batteries. This deduction will be made 
from the pay cheque in the current 
payroll. 

3. Employees, who prior to January 1, 
1960, have already provided them- 
selves with electric lanterns, may con- 
tinue to use them until they are worn 
out, provided such lantern is of a 
satisfactory type and contains two 
serviceable white bulbs for instant use 
and a provision for carrying a spare 
white bulb in the lantern, as required 
under the provision of Clause 1. 

4. When an employee leaves the service 
of the Company, either voluntarily, 
by discharge or by death, the lantern 
if in satisfactory condition, may be 
returned to the Company, whereupon 
the amount of deposit made when the 
lantern was issued shall be refunded 
to the employee or his estate. 

5. Replacement of lanterns issued by the 
Company will be made without cost to 
the employees under the following 
conditions: 

(a) When worn out or damaged in 
the performance of Company 
service, upon return of the lan- 
tern. 

(b) When stolen while employee is on 
the premises of the Company, 
without neglect on the part of the 
employee. 

(c) When destroyed in the perform- 
ance of duty. 

6. The Company will maintain at con- 
venient locations a supply of bulbs 
and batteries to be drawn as required 
upon presentation of those worn out 
or broken, without cost to the em- 
ployee. 

7. In the event that due to conditions 
beyond the control of the Company 
it becomes unable to obtain a sufficient 
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quantity of such electric lanterns, bulbs 
or batteries for the purpose set forth 
herein, the Company shall thereby be 
relieved of compliance with the pro- 
visions of this agreement to the ex- 
tent that such indbility makes it im- 
possible to comply herewith. 

8. The Company will continue to use 
oil burning lanterns with red globes 
for flagging. 


Statutory Holidays 

That employees engaged in yard service 
shall be entitled to seven statutory holidays, 
that is to say, the six now granted together 
with the addition of Victoria Day, but the 
first entitlement thereunder shall commence 
with Victoria Day 1960. 


Vacations 

Similar vacation article for both road 
and yard service employees as contained 
in the finally executed agreement with the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on the 
Eastern Region, to be effective on the date 
of the signing of the agreement. 


Watches 

That the right of the employees to have 
their watches cleaned by any qualified watch 
repairman subject to the production of a 
certificate acceptable to the Company be 
continued. 


Health and Welfare 


Same provision as contained in Eastern 
Region agreement with Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Pay Cheques 


That the Company continue the present 
policy with respect to the issuance of CGs 
and with respect to advance delivery of 
pay cheques prior to employees going on 
vacation. 


Union Dues 


That the Company check-off regular uni- 
form union dues on a monthly basis for all 
employees in road and yard service subject 
to a deduction of 6 cents per individual 
check-off deduction. 


Oil Burners 


That the Company’s negotiating com- 
mittee recommend to the Company’s Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that they provide 
funds for the installation of oil burners 
rather than coal stoves on all new caboose 
equipment. 


Initial and Objective Terminal Detention 
Rules 


1. The Board recommends that the Com- 
pany include the excepted time in 
initial terminal detention and that the 
remaining 15 minutes period of ex- 
cepted time at the final terminal 
remain unchanged. The Board is 
making this recommendation with 
respect to the initial and objective 
terminal detention clauses on the 
understanding that because the Com- 
pany has advanced the argument that 
the excepted 15 minutes time therein 
is paid for in the trip as a whole and 
the Brotherhood, on the other hand, 
has advanced the argument that this 
excepted 15 minutes in the initial and 
objective terminal detention clauses 
is time for which they have not been 
paid for in the trip as a whole, and 
as a result thereof neither party would 
depart from the validity of their 
respective arguments, and an impasse 
was thereby created. 

2. The Board’s recommendation, there- 
fore, is that purely for the purpose of 
arriving at a collective bargaining 
agreement, the Company should agree 
to pay for the initial terminal deten- 
tion from the time required to report 
for duty, and the Brotherhood should 
agree to forego their request for the 
payment of the excepted time required 
to be on duty at the objective terminal. 

3. The Board further recommends that 
both parties then would understand 
that the agreement in respect to this 
clause is recommended on the distinct 
understanding that if the Brotherhood 
should at some future time again 
request payment for all time at the 
objective terminal or the Company 
should at some future time request 


the elimination of the payment of the 


excepted 15 minutes at the initial ter- 
minal, then either party would be 
free to return to its original position 
with respect to the excepted 15 minutes 
in the initial and objective terminal 
detention clauses. 

4. Under the above recommendation, it 
is clearly understood that the Com- 
pany is justified in expecting that 
individual members of train crews 
can be required on arrival at the 
objective terminal to render any serv- 
ice required incidental to the trip they 
have just completed and that such serv- 
ice as is required will be included 
within the scope of the excepted 15 
minutes rule except that if switching 
is required the full crew will be used 


and will be paid final terminal switch- 
ing for all time so used, and further 
that final terminal switching does not 
include taking locomotive or self- 
propelled car to shop or tie-up track. 


5. It is further understood the Company 
has the right to use members of the 
crew individually prior to departure 
from the initial terminal for service 
incidental to their own train except 
when switching is required in which 
case not less than three of the crew 
will be used. 


Investigations—Discipline 


The Board recommends that Clause (d) 
of Article 10 of the Road Schedule and 
Article 13 of the Yard Schedule should be 
revised and as revised should read as 
follows 

(d) An employee will not be disciplined 

or dismissed until after investigation 
has been held and until the em- 
ployee’s responsibility is established 
by assessing the evidence produced 
and no employee will be required to 
assume this responsibility in his state- 
ment or statements. 


Inter-Divisional Run Rule 


Arrangements have been made to provide 
for inter-divisional assignment of crews to 
trains numbers 101 and 102 between Fort 
William and Winnipeg on a continuous 
trip basis. 


The Board recommends that the parties 
will in the future enter upon negotiations 
conducted at the local level in respect to. 
similar situations which may exist or occur 
at other points on the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions, and further, where agreement 
through such local level negotiations is not 
reached the matter will be dealt with to a 
conclusion by the assistant general manager 
and the general chairman. 


Territorial Differentials 


The Board recommends that the terri- 
torial differentials be frozen at the 1957 
level for all men now in train service while 
they are in the service, and that it is to be 
understood thereby that these territorial 
differentials are not applicable to new men 
hired after the date of signing an agree- 
ment. The Board further recommends that 
the employees be paid retroactive pay in- 
creases applicable to such territorial dif- 
ferentials as follows: 

4 cents or 2.3 per cent June 1, 1958, 

3 per cent Feb. 1, 1959, 3 per cent Sept. 

1, 1959—until the date the revised rates 

are made applicable to the current pay- 

roll. 
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Sanitary Conditions 

The Board recommends that the Com- 
pany’s negotiating committee immediately 
recommend to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Company the remedying of 
unsanitary conditions where complaints are 
bona fide. 


Switchtenders 

The Board recommends that the Com- 
pany consider any situation brought to its 
attention through the usual channels up to 
the assistant general manager on the respec- 
tive Regions in the light of the information 
produced and take appropriate action where 
the circumstances warrant it. 


Supplementary List of Requests for Revision 
of Rules—Road and Yard 

The Board recommends that the full list 
of requests for revision of rules—Road and 
Yard, be negotiated and finalized in line 
with the understandings arrived at and so 
stated in the joint signed report submitted 
by the parties to the conciliation board as 
notes of discussion numbers 35, 36, and 37, 
dated August 11, 12 and 13, 1959. 


These minutes disclose that at the meet- 
ings on the above dates the parties discussed 
at considerable length the vacation rules 
and the questions and answers relating 
thereto and the last paragraph of the joint 
report (number 37) submitted by the 
Brotherhood and the Company indicated 
agreement in this respect in the following 
words: 

All of these were reviewed and discussed and 
it was felt by the parties that they now under- 
stood each other’s respective position and that 


the matters brought up would be disposed of 
when a vacations with pay article is finalized. 


and, therefore, the Board recommends that 
these be fully clarified when the vacation 
rules are drafted. 


The Board further recommends that all 
matters shall be disposed of through the 
revision of both road and yard schedules 
at a date not later than June 30, 1960, but 
in so recommending it is understood that if 
the parties fail to reach “agreement on any 
item under discussion the present rule will 
stand for the duration of the forthcoming 
contract. 

The Board further recommends that all 
matters referred to it and not hereinbefore 
specifically recommended, whether they 
arise by reason of requests ‘made by the 
Company or by the Brotherhood for revi- 
sion, be dropped except as to any matters 
that the parties prior to the meeting of 
the board of conciliation have agreed upon 
in direct negotiations. 

The Board further recommends with 
respect to wages and all other matters that 
they are conditional upon the parties enter- 
ing into a contract which shall be effective 
from June 1, 1958 until May 31, 1961 or 
thereafter. 

All rules revisions to be effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1959 unless otherwise provided. 

The Board points out to the parties that 
if the Board report is accepted by the 
parties they will’ be expected to incorporate 
all matters of substance into the appropriate 
contract language. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) J. W. Lona, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) A. W. ROEBUCK, 
Member. 


Dated at Belleville this 
November, 1959. 


Sth day of 


Two Railway Brotherhoods Agree on No Raiding in Canada 


Jurisdictional disputes between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen in Canada have been set at rest 
by an agreement, in the form of a memorandum of understanding that was signed in 
Cleveland on December 16 by Grand Chief Engineer Guy L. Brown of the Engineers 
and President H. E. Gilbert of the Firemen. 

The full text of the memorandum is as follows: 

“This will confirm understanding reached December 16, 1959, that, effective January 
1, 1960, and continuing until the end of the next international convention of the brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers (which will be held in the year 1962) and thereafter until 
the chief executive of either organization serves on the other a thirty (30) days’ notice of 
a desire for a cancellation, that neither organization will invoke the services of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board for the purpose of assuming jurisdiction over a contract 
covering either engineers, firemen, or hostlers which is now held by the other organization. 

“It is further understood that the present application which has been filed by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen to represent the craft of engineers 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway will be withdrawn.” . 
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LABOUR LAW 


Report of Inquiry Commissioner on 
Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon prefaces his recommendations with review of the historical 
development of workmen’s compensation and a discussion of the major differences 
between the Manitoba (Canadian) system and those of certain other countries 


On September 11, 1957, Hon. W. F. A. 
Turgeon was appointed to inquire into the 
operation of the Manitoba Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. In an interim report submitted 
in February 1958, he recommended increases in 
widows and children’s pensions; these recom- 
mendations were adopted that same year as 
amendments to the Act. In November 1958 his 
Report was presented to the Manitoba Govern- 
ment and made puble. At the second legislative 
session in 1959, the Act was revised; the recom- 
mendations of the Turgeon Report were imple- 
mented and several other changes made (see 
“Workmen’s Compensation Legislation, 1959” 
in the September 1959 number of the LaBouR 
GAZETTE). 

In his Report on the Manitoba Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, Hon. W. F. A. 
Turgeon prefaced his recommendations with 
a review of the historical development of 
workmen’s compensation and a discussion 
of the major differences between the Mani- 
toba (Canadian) system and those of cer- 
tain other countries. 

He also reviewed the Act’s relation to 
other federal and provincial social assistance 
legislation. 


History of Workmen’s Compensation 


The present system of workmen’s com- 
pensation, which the Commissioner said 
embodied the principle of “liability without 
fault,” was the third stage in the develop- 
ment of legal remedies available to work- 
men for injuries suffered in the course of 
their employment. The first stage was action 
at common law; the second, employers’ 
liability. 

Action at Common Law—At common 
law it was assumed in every case that an 
accident was caused by somebody’s fault, 
and the duty of the Court was to determine, 
as between the employer and the workman, 
who was at fault. The workman had ground 
for damages only when negligence on his 
employer’s part could be proved. The onus 
of proving negligence fell upon the work- 


man and his case was rendered difficult by 
the nature of the defences which the law 
made available to the employer. 

One of these was the defence of “con- 
tributory negligence”. If an employer could 
show that the workman had been guilty of 
some degree of negligence, the workman 
lost his case because he could not lawfully 
recover from another person damages for 
an accident for which he himself was partly 
to blame. 

A further defence open to the employer 
was the defence of “common employment”. 
The employer could not be held responsible 
for injury to an employee through the fault 
of a fellow-workman. ‘That a fellow-work- 
man might be negligent was considered to 
be one of the risks of the employment 
voluntarily assumed by the workman when 
he undertook to work in the employer’s 
industry. 

The third defence was the “assumption of 
risk” rule. If a workman chose to work, 
he was said to have voluntarily assumed 
the risks associated with the employment. 
If the employer could show that the injury 
resulted from an ordinary risk, the work- 
man would not recover damages. 

Commenting on the “assumption of risk” 
rule, the Commissioner remarked that it 
was the tendency of the common law to 
consider all men equally free to contract or 
to refuse to contract, overlooking the neces- 
sity always weighing on the workman to 
accept whatever work was available near 
to his home. 

Thus, under the common law, it was 
contended that the workman had assumed 
all the risks involved in the employment 
other than those due to the employer’s 
personal negligence. Neither industry as 
an institution nor the individual industrialist 
acknowledged any inherent liability for dis- 
abled workers. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Employers’ Liability—When the intro- 
duction of power-driven machinery and the 
factory system greatly increased the num- 
ber of accidents to workmen, a_ public 
demand, led by the trade unions, arose for 
remedial legislation. It resulted in the 
passage in Great Britain in 1880 of the 
Employers’ Liability Act. 

This Act, the Commissioner said, “was 
mistakenly hailed as a great liberalizing 
statute for the working man.” Actually it 
modified the common law only slightly in 
his favour by reducing the employer’s 
defence of common employment by making 
him liable for the negligence of his em- 
ployees in positions of superintendence. It 
also made the employer liable for accidents 
that occurred because of defects in the 
“ways, works, machinery or plant connected 
with or used in the employer’s business.” 
But it limited the maximum amount of 
damages recoverable by the workman. 

“The rule still prevailed that negligence 
by the employer or by somebody for whom 
he was responsible was a necessary condition 
of the action . . . Industry still refused to 
acknowledge that any liability towards dis- 
abled employees could arise merely out of 
the employer-employee relations between the 
parties.” 

Workmen’s Compensation—The outstand- 
ing feature of workmen’s compensation 
legislation was the adoption of the doctrine 
of liability without fault, that is, that an 
employer’s liability to a workman existed 
without the necesity of showing that an 
accident resulted from some negligence 
attributable to the employer. 

This doctrine having been established, the 
Commissioner said, there arose out of its 
application the theory that the community 
for whose use the product was manufactured 
or handled should bear the burden of com- 
pensation and that the costs imposed upon 
industry in respect of its injured workmen 
should be added to industry’s costs of pro- 
duction and carried on into the selling price 
of the product. 


Introduction of Compensation Laws in Canada 


The Commissioner noted that Canadian 
law had followed that of Great Britain, 
employers’ liability statutes having been 
passed in most provinces. These were 
in turn replaced by workmen’s compensation 
laws, which were still in effect in substan- 
tially their original form. 

Ontario led the way in establishing a 
system of liability without fault in Canada. 
Based on recommendations made by Sir 
William Meredith, who was appointed Com- 
missioner by the Ontario Government to 
recommend a more satisfactory system of 
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employers’ liability, the Ontario law went 
into force in 1915. 

In his extensive study of workmen’s com- 
pensation in other countries, Sir William 
Meredith found that there were two systems 
that he could recommetd. One was the 
British system, which made the employer in 
each case individually liable for the pay- 
ment of compensation. Sir William pointed 
out that in most cases where the British 
system with its principle of individual lia- 
bility was in effect, the employers were 
required to insure against this liability. 

The other was the German system, in 
which the liability was not individual but 
collective, the industries being divided into 
groups, and the employers in the industries 
in each group being collectively liable for 
the payment of compensation to the work- 
men engaged in those industries. 

Sir William’s conclusion was that a law 
based on the German system was best suited 
to the conditions of the province of Ontario, 
and his draft bill on which the Ontario 
statute was based combined the principle 
of collective liability as in operation in Ger- 
many with an exclusive state fund (Acci- 
dent Fund) contributed by the employers 
concerned, as adopted by the State of 
Washington. ; 

It was from this model set in 1914, the 
Commissioner observed, that Manitoba had 
had since 1916 a system of workmen’s com- 
pensation that, for all practical purposes, 
was still in force in its original form. 


Differences between Manitoba Act and Those of 
Certain Other Countries 


One of the chief differences between 
Manitoba’s law and those of certain other 
countries, the Commissioner pointed out, 
was its elimination of litigation. “It is pri- 
marily a system which administers justice 
proceeding from the rights of the parties by 
means of a board without recourse to the 
courts of law and by a method of continu- 
ing supervision by the board over the parties 
concerned, which has advantages which no 
judgment of a court could be expected to 
have.” 

The new system of insurance against 
personal injury by accident inaugurated in 
Great Britain in 1946, on the other hand, 
preserves a workman’s right to an action 
for negligence against his employer, which 
he may exercise, not as an alternative to but 
in addition to compensation. 

Under the law of New York State, which 
illustrates the procedure generally followed 
in the United States, all proceedings must 
originate before the Board, except where 
an employer has failed to insure for the 
payment of compensation, in which case 


an employee has the option of claiming 
compensation or maintaining an action for 
damages in the courts. The belief appeared 
to be growing in the United States, the 
Commissioner stated, that the use of court 
trials in compensation cases should be 
eliminated. 

In the United States, too, the workmen’s 
compensation system was now practically 
in competition with other forms of security 
against industrial disability and death that 
have grown up through collective bargain- 
ing and the voluntary action of some em- 
ployers in creating compensation programs 
of their own. 

The| Commissioner thought Manitoba’s 
workmen’s compensation system was in a 
much more favourable position in both 
these regards. “We are free from the 
expense and delays of litigation in the 
settlement of claims; and the various forms 
of public assistance which did not exist 
among our federal or provincial organiza- 
tions in 1916 but have come into being 
since then do not ’compete’ with Work- 
men’s Compensation.” 

In his review of the various forms of 
social assistance now available under federal 
or provincial legislation, the Commissioner 
pointed to the constantly increasing measure 
of protection for disabled workers and their 
dependants that has resulted from collective 
bargaining. 

“Organized workers have been able to 
secure among the fringe benefits written 
into their union agreements such items as 
sickness and accident insurance and group 
life insurance policies which pay fairly sub- 
stantial benefits for comparatively low 
premiums. Besides this, many unions offer 
their members life insurance on a very low 
premium basis or make cash payments to 
widows to defray funeral expenses.” 

In some cases, Mr. Turgeon noted, such 
forms of assistance provide quite a sub- 
stantial financial supplement to workmen’s 
compensation; in other cases they operate 
in an area in which workmen’s compensa- 
tion does not apply. 


Main Features of Compensation Legislation 


Describing the main features of work- 
men’s compensation, Mr. Turgeon said that 
its object must be to preserve the worker 
by all proper and reasonable means from 
the danger of injury (including infection 
through disease) occurring in the perform- 
ance of his work and arising out of it, and 
to indemnify him against such loss as he 
may nevertheless suffer. 

The indemnity, he continued, does not 
mean merely the money compensation pro- 
vided according to scale but must include 


the making of all reasonable efforts to 
restore the injured worker wholly or in as 
great part as possible to his former normal 
condition of health and efficiency. If a 
worker’s earning capacity in his previous 
ocupation has become permanently im- 
paired, “steps should be taken to provide 
him with such vocational training as may 
be found suitable to fit him for some other 
employment.” 

The two principal concepts to be looked 
for in an efficient compensation program, 
therefore, were accident prevention and re- 
habilitation. “The statutory compensation 
payments are a necessary contribution to 
the workman’s relief where injury has been 
occasioned and total rehabilitation is not 
yet established,” he added. 


Accident Prevention—In Manitoba, the 
work of accident prevention is mainly carried 
on by two government departments: for the 
most part by the Department of Labour 
and, in respect of mining, by the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Natural Resources. (A 
statement presented to the Commission on 
the work of these two departments is 
incorporated in the Report.) 

The Commissioner did not recommend 
any change with respect to the responsibility 
for accident prevention work. Apart from 
the fact that there was little criticism regard- 
ing the carrying out of the work, he believed 
that the work that the Department of 
Labour was doing in administering and en- 
forcing laws for employee safety was work 
that it would have to do for general pur- 
poses in any case. He did not agree that 
this responsibility should be placed upon 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

The detection and prevention of industrial 
diseases, he said, was carried out through 
an informal arrangement between the 
Department of Labour, the Industrial 
Hygiene Branch of the Department of 
Public Health and Welfare, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, and the Inspection 
Branch of the Winnipeg Health Depart- 
ment. This arrangement appeared to be 
working efficiently. 

Rehabilitation—The only recommenda- 
tion Mr. Turgeon had to make concerning 
rehabilitation was that special attention be 
given to the building up of the present 
organization. 


Definition of ‘Accident’ 


In recommending that the word “acci- 
dent” be re-defined, the Commissioner first 
explained that there were several points of 
view concerning its use. 

One held that “accident” and “injury” 
were always two separate things, both of 
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which must be found to exist before a claim 
may be allowed. The opposite viewpoint, 
which was expressed by the Manitoba 
Federation of Labour, was that such separa- 
tion was inequitable; the Federation argued 
that the word “accident” should disappear 
from the legislation and that the workman 
should be entitled to relief when he could 
show merely that his injury arose out of 
and in the course of his employment. 

Between these two extremes was a body 
of opinion that, without discarding the word 
“accident,” would do away with the theory 
of complete separation in every case of 
“accident” and “injury.” This was the 
approach the Commissioner favoured. 

He concluded that the word “accident” 
should be retained but that it should be 
re-defined, in the same terms as in the 
Alberta Act, to extend its meaning. In the 
Alberta Act, “accident’ ’is defined to include 
“A wilful and intentional act, not being 
the act of the workman and shall also 
include a chance event occasioned by a 
physical or natural cause, as well as dis- 
ablement arising out of and in the course 
of employment, and where the disablement 
is caused by disease the date of the accident 
shall be deemed to be the date of the dis- 
ablement.” 

Mr. Turgeon thought this definition par- 
ticularly useful in what it says about dis- 
ablement. He pointed out, as an example, 
that the inability of a workman to use his 
arms that may result from long periods at 
the control of a pneumatic drill places the 
workman in the same position as if his 
disablement had been brought on by an 
accident. 

If his recommendation for redefinition of 
the word “accident” was adopted, the pro- 
visions of the Act setting out the condi- 
tions under which compensation was payable 
for industrial diseases would be redundant 
and should be repealed, as should the 
schedule of industrial diseases appended to 
the Act, the Commissioner said. 


Recommendations 


Lump Sum to Widow—Since, following 
his recommendation, widows’ and children’s 
pensions were increased in 1958, he did 
not recommend any further increases in 
dependants’ allowances, other than an in- 
crease from $200 to $300 in the lump sum 
payment to widows and foster mothers. 

Minimum Payment in Total Disability 
Cases—The Commissioner proposed that 
the minimum payment in cases of perman- 
ent total and temporary total disability 
should be increased from $15 to $25 per 
week, and that the increase should apply 
to workmen in receipt of compensation for 
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past accidents. He was not prepared to 
adopt the suggestion that the additional 
costs occasioned by the retroactive effect 
of the increase should be borne by the Con- 
solidated Fund of the Province. Indicating 
that the costs should properly be paid from 
the Accident Fund, he pointed out that the 
costs of workmen’s compensation must not 
be thought of as a charge upon industry and 
nothing else, since the intention behind the 
legislation was that industry should re-dis- 
tribute the burden among those who pur- 
chase its products or utilize its services. 

Ceiling on Annual Earnings—The Com- 
Missioner considered that a ceiling on 
annual earnings of $4,500 would be appro- 
priate and in accordance with the change 
in conditions in the province since the 
standard of $3,500 was adopted. 


Waiting Period—The Report recom- 
mended a change with respect to the wait- 
ing period. 

Reviewing the provisions, the Commis- 
sioner stated that (1) for an injury causing 
a disablement of less than three days a 
workman was entitled to free medical treat- 
ment but no compensation; (2) for an 
injury causing a disablement of between 
three and seven days he was entitled to 
compensation for the full period less the 
first three days; and (3) for an injury last- 
ing longer-than seven days he received com- 
pensation going back to and including the 
day of the accident. As a consequence, if 
two workmen were claimants at the same 
time, one for a nine-day disability and the 
other for a seven-day disability, the first was 
paid for the whole of the nine days but 
the other for only four days. 

The justification offered for this discrim- 
ination, the Commissioner suggested, was 
that the forfeiture of compensation was con- 
sidered to be part of the compromise 
between industry and labour by which 
employers accept liability without fault in 
return for certain concessions on the part 
of the workman. These are: (1) the aban- 
donment of his right of action for damages 
against the employer; (2) the giving up of 
a portion of his loss of earnings (25 per 
cent under the Manitoba Act) during his 
disablement; (3) the waiving of his claim 
for compensation during the waiting period; 
and (4) the renunciation of any claim for 
compensation on the grounds of pain and 
suffering. 

The Commissioner’s view was that the 
other concessions should remain as they 
were but that the waiting period concession 
should be replaced by a fairer arrangement. 

The Report therefore recommended the 
repeal of the existing provisions and the 
adoption of a waiting period of one day, 


as in Alberta and Saskatchewan. It noted 
that the reason why the first day is 
excluded from compensation is that, as a 
general rule, the workman receives his 
wages for the day of his acident, and, if 
compensation were payable, there would be 
double payment for that day. 

Extended Coverage—Dealing with re- 
quests for extended coverage, the Commis- 
sioner said that employees of wholesale and 
retail establishments, hospitals and nursing 
homes, hotels and restaurants and privately- 
owned radio stations should be brought 
under the Act. He also suggested repeal 
of the provision that excluded clerical 
workers not exposed to the hazards of the 
industry unless application for coverage was 
made by the employer, and the bringing of 
this class of workers within the Act. 

Medical Board of Reference—Representa- 
tions had been made to the Commission 
by both the Manitoba Division of the 
Canadian Medical Association and the 
Manitoba Federation of Labour concerning 
changes in the Medical Board of Reference. 
The Medical Board, an advisory body of 
qualified medical pratitioners, had been 
created by the voluntary action of the Com- 
pensation Board and had operated for about 
twenty years; no mention was made of it 
in the Act. 

The Commissioner disagreed with the sug- 
gestions that an “independent” outside body, 
paid for by the Government, should be set 
up to take the place of the present Medical 
Board, and that its decisions should bind the 
Compensation Board. He was satisfied that 
no substitute for the Board’s present practice 
was called for. 

(Speaking in the Debates of the Legisla- 
ture on July 13, 1959, the Minister of 
Labour stated that there was authority in 
the Act to set up a medical advisory board, 
and that the Government proposed to 
establish such a board by Order in Council. 
Under the proposed change in the regula- 
tions, an injured workman would, as of 
right, have the opportunity of an appeal 
to a medical appeal board of five persons, 
two of whom would be named by the 
Medical Association, one by the employer, 
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. selection and training of interviewers. 
oral test procedures. 
. supplement uses. 
. research and expenditures. 
. trends in the use of the oral test.” 

45. ROBINSON, REGINALD. Serving the 
Small Community; the Story of the United 
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one by the employee, and one by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board.) 

Extensions of Time—Another recom- 
mendation was that the Board should be 
empowered to extend any time-limit set by 
the Act or regulations where, in its opin- 
ion, an injustice would result unless such 
extension were granted. The Commissioner 
observed that the one-year limit for the 
filing of applications for compensation and 
other limits set by the Act sometimes 
resulted in undeserved hardship and several 
applications for relief had had to be made 
to the Legislature. 

Lump Sum Payments—A change in the 
section providing for lump sum payments 
in claims where the impairment of the earn- 
ing capacity of the workman does not 
exceed 10 per cent was also recommended. 
The Commissioner stated that the wording 
of the section made it compulsory for the 
Board to direct that a lump sum payment 
be made in all such cases, unless it appeared 
to the Board that it would not be to the 
advantage of the workman to do so. He 
thought the better practice would be for a 
lump sum settlement to be made only when 
requested by the workman, and he recom- 
mended that the Act should be amended 
acordingly, with the proviso that the Board 
might refuse to grant a lump sum payment 
if it considered that it would not be in the 
workman’s best interests. 

Workmen Injured Outside Manitoba— 
Minor amendments, mainly for purposes of 
clarification, were also recommended in con- 
nection with the section providing for the 
payment of compensation to workmen > 
injured outside Manitoba. 

Workmen’s Compensation Board—Several 
times in his Report the Commissioner paid 
tribute to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and its efficient administration of the 
Act. He said he had been “greatly sur- 
prised” to find the almost total lack of 
criticism made to him concerning the con- 
duct of the Board during the many years of 
its existence. His conclusion was that there 
was no desire among any group to abolish 
the Act or to introduce vital changes into its 
organization or methods of procedure. 


Community Defense Services. New York, 
Association Press, 1959. Pp. 127. 


“United Community Defense Services, a fed- 
eration of fifteen national agencies, was estab- 
lished in 1951...to make available to defense 
communities the technical resources of national 
agencies.” This report deals with 255 of the 
363 communities served by UCDS. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Appeal against picketing injunction dismissed in B.C. Saskatchewan court in 
two cases confirms and in another quashes Labour Relations Board orders. Appeal 
from judgment confirming award of arbitration board is upheld by Ontario court 


The Court of Appeal in British Columbia 
confirmed an injunction against picketing 
which interfered with the activities of a 
warehousing company with which the picket- 
ing union did not have a labour dispute. 
The province’s Supreme Court, dealing with 
the application of a union for a declaration 
of its rights with respect to work assignment 
under a collective agreement, held that the 
company, in allocating work as it saw fit 
pending a settlement, was acting in accord- 
ance with the agreement. 

In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal 
found in one case that the Labour Relations 
Board, by refusing an adjournment of hear- 
ings, disregarded the rules of natural justice; 
in another case it confirmed the Board’s 
order finding a company guilty of an unfair 
labour practice by refusing to negotiate a 
revision of a collective agreement; and in 
a third it confirmed the Board’s certification 
order and rejected the claim of the em- 
ployer concerned that the order contained 
on its face an error in law. 

In Ontario, the Court of Appeal allowed 
a company’s appeal from a judgment con- 
firming an arbitration award and quashed 
the award because the arbitration board 
failed to determine the issues to which it 
was confined under the terms of the collec- 
tive agreement and the rules of arbitration. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal. . . 


...dismisses appeal against injunction restraining 
picketing against company not involved in dispute 

On September 8, 1959, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal upheld an injunction 
granted against picketing of certain New 
Westminster dock and warehouse premises, 
on the ground that the picketing was not 
authorized by the Trade-unions Act, and 
was unlawful interference with the plain- 
tiffs business and actionable as besetting 
business premises. 

At the time the picketing took place, a 
warehousing company, Pacific Coast Ter- 
minals Company Limited, was operating 
terminal dock and warehouse facilities at 
New Westminster, B.C. The company’s 
employees were members of Local 511 of 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union and Local 511 was the 
bargaining agent of the company’s em- 
ployees. The collective agreement between 
the company and its employees had expired 
on April 30, 1958, and negotiations for a 
new agreement were proceeding. 
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On August 21, 1958, Local 502 of the 
same union went on strike against the 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia, a 
federation representing the stevedoring com- 
panies that employed the members of Local 
502 in the loading and unloading of ships. 
Although the strike involved a number of 
locals of the longshoremen’s union repre- 
senting employees engaged in the loading 
and unloading of ships, Local 511 was not 
involved in that strike. The warehousing 
company was not a member of the federa- 
tion and its employees had nothing to do 
with the loading and unloading of ships. 
The company’s business was the warehous- 
ing and storing of goods for its customers. 

During the strike, Local 502 placed 
pickets at the two entrances to the ware- 
housing company premises. These entrances 
also provided access to the dock and were 
ordinarily used by members of Local 502 
when loading and unloading the ships at the 
same dock. 

On September 16, 1958, the warehousing 
company obtained an ex parte injunction 
which restrained Local 502 from persuading 
the employees of the company to abstain 
from performing the work for which they 
were employed by the company, and to 
breach their contracts of employment, and 
from interfering in the performance of such 
contracts of employment. 

The application made by Local 502 to 
set aside the ex parte injunction was refused 
but the order was amended. The judge who 
confirmed the injunction stressed that the 
injunction did not restrain lawful picketing 
by Local 502 but was designed to restrain 
unlawful acts in the carrying out of their 
picketing activities. He recognized the 
validity of the union’s strike as against the 
loading and unloading of deep-sea ships, 
but, on the other hand, in his opinion, the 
union must recognize the right of the ware- 
housing company to carry on its activities. 

The judgment upholding the injunction 
was appealed by Local 502. 

The judgment of the Court of Appeal 
was delivered by Mr. Justice Coady, who 
noted that the legality of the strike was 
not questioned, nor was the right of the 
union to picket contested, so long as the 
acts of the union in carrying out the picket- 
ing were lawful. 

Further, Mr. Justice, Coady noted that 
the warehousing company had no labour 
dispute with Local 502 at any time, nor 


had it a collective agreement with the local, 
nor were any members of that local em- 
ployed by the company. The placard sign 
displayed by pickets at the two entrances 
to the company premises read: “Local 502, 
LL.W.U., on strike only against B.C. Ship- 
ping Federation”. 

, The warehousing company was advised 
by the picketing Local 502 that the mem- 
bers of Local 511 employed by the company 
would be required to obtain permits to cross 
the picket line and the company was re- 
quested by Local 502 to furnish a list of 
employees. 

Wishing to avoid unnecessary labour 
trouble, the company submitted a list of 
its employees who would, in the ordinary 
course, be reporting for work. Later, how- 
ever, Local 502 advised the warehousing 
company that the permits would be issued 
only to those of the company’s employees 
who were handling cargo considered by 
the union to be “non-controversial”. Also, 
it would appear from the evidence that the 
officers of Local 502 took the view that the 
handling and storage of any goods even- 
tually destined for deep-sea shipment con- 
stituted handling cargo that was controver- 
sial, and refused to issue permits to em- 
ployees of the plaintiff company to proceed 
with the handling and warehousing of such 
cargo. This prevented the unloading of 
railway cars by the company and soon, 
except for a maintenance crew, its business 
was completely tied up. 


No ships came to the dock during all 
the time that this strike was in progress 
and no loading or unloading of ships was 
carried on. In the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Coady, the object of Local 502 was to tie 
up the warehousing company’s operation in 
the hope that such a tie-up would assist in 
bringing about a settlement of the strike. 


The union contended that the picketing 
activities did not go beyond that which 
the union was legally entitled to do under 
Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act, 1948 
(now 1959, ch. 90). Mr. Justice Coady 
rejected this submission. In his view, the 
picketing went beyond what was authorized 
by Section 3 as interpreted in Williams v. 
Aristocratic Restaurants Ltd. (L.G. 1951, 
p. 1553) and was carried on by means 
which were unlawful under Pacific Western 
Planing Mills Ltd. y. International Wood- 
workers of America, Local 1-424 (LG. 
1959, p. 60). When the employees of the 
warehousing company were in effect per- 
mitted to continue in their employment only 
if they secured a permit from the picketing 
committee or the union, then the picketing 
in that respect became unlawful as con- 
stituting an unlawful interference with the 


company’s business and prima facie a 
besetting of the company’s premises, and 
was therefore actionable. 

The company, while denying that Section 
3 of the Trade-unions Act provided legal 
justification for the picketing activities of 
the union, submitted alternatively that mem- 
bers of Local 502, being engaged in the 
loading of deep-sea vessels, were within 
the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada (Reference re Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act (L.G. 1955, p. 952)), and therefore 
that Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act had 
no application. Regarding this submission 
the Court held that as Section 3 of the 
Trade-unions Act under the circumstances 
of the case at bar afforded no defence for 
the picketing of the company’s premises, it 
was not necessary to decide whether or not 
the Trade-unions Act was applicable to 
Local 502 and its members. 


The court dismissed the union’s appeal 
and upheld the injunction. Pacific Coast 
Terminals Company Limited v. International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 502, et al., 29 W.W.R., Part 10, p. 
410. 


British Columbia Supreme Courf. . . 


...asserts company’s rights under agreement to 
allocate work pending the settlement of a dispute 


On April 2, 1959, Mr. Justice Macfarlane 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court, in 
a jurisdictional dispute, dismissed an action 
brought- by a union which was not a party 
to an arbitration award to declare such 
an award void. Also, he upheld the com- 
pany’s right, based on a collective agree- 
ment, to allocate the work as it saw fit 
pending the settlement of the jurisdictional 
dispute by any independent arbitrator or 
other arrangements satisfactory to all par- 
ties concerned. 

The circumstances of the dispute as 
reported in the reasons for judgment were 
as follows. 

Victoria Machinery Depot Co., the 
defendant company, had separate collective 
agreements with the Machinists, Fitters and 
Helpers’ Industrial Union, Local No. 3, 
and with the Pipefitters Union. 


The collective agreement between the 
company and the Machinists Industrial 
Union dated January 4, 1957 contained 
the following clause, Article 11: 

Jurisdiction between machinists and _ allied 
trades shall be based upon the original Machin- 
ists’ agreement of 1942 and common practice 
in V.M.D. shipyards. The union agrees that 
no stoppage of work shall result because of a 
jurisdictional dispute. The management, through 
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the superintendent, shall instruct the parties 
to proceed with the work pending a settlement 
by an independent arbitrator. 

The Pipefitters also had a collective agree- 
ment with the company dated January 2, 
1957, of which Article 11 read: 

In the matter of disputes between the various 
trades covered by agreement, common practice 
shall be followed and if the two parties to the 
dispute cannot reach an amicable settlement, 
the management shall instruct one part or the 
other to proceed with the work in question 
and there will be no stoppage of work pending 
a satisfactory arrangement to all concerned. 

This article did not contain any reference 
to arbitration but the article dealing with 
grievances incorporated by reference a defi- 
nition of “grievance” and a provision for 
an arbitration board in respect of grievances 
that were issued by the Labour Relations 
Board on December 23, 1952. 


Both these unions had had collective 
agreements with the company prior to the 
agreements of 1957 and for many years 
there had been no dispute between the two 
unions as to the allocation of work. The 
work was allocated by the company as it 
saw fit and as the necessity of the situation 
dictated. After 1955, friction arose between 
the two unions as to the distribution of 
work and arbitration was considered. 


In June 1957, an arbitration board 
appointed at the request of the Machinists 
declared that the unions should proceed to 
carry out the terms of their respective 
agreements and appoint an independent 
arbitrator to adjudicate and determine the 
work to be assigned to the members of 
the respective unions, and that until that 
decision was made, the company should 
restore the status quo with regard to the 
performance of work as it existed at Feb- 
ruary 4, 1957. But the unions were not 
able to agree on a submission and a second 
arbitration was held, this time at the request 
of the Pipefitters. The Machinists were 
requested to take part in this arbitration 
but they refused unless the number of 
items submitted to arbitration was reduced 
to some three or four. This board, however, 
was constituted with the company being a 
party and considered some 40 items and 
made allocations in respect of most of them. 
Subsequently, the Pipefitters demanded that 
the company give effect to the award and 
the company acceded. 


As a result, the Machinists started a 
court action asking for a declaration that, 
pursuant to the collective agreement with 
the company, they had the right to do all 
work required by the company in connec- 
tion with refrigeration systems, packaged 
boilers, hydraulic systems, steam and con- 
densate drains, all internal and external 
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piping, instrumentation of piping supplied 
with any machinery and the control testing, 
pressure testing, and operational testing, 
fitting of tally and/or identification plates 
and repairing and overhauling of the fore- 
going systems. They asked also for an 
injunction restraining the company from 
allocating such work to the Pipefitters dur- 
ing the duration of the collective agreement. 

The application for an interim injunction 
was refused. At that time the statement 
of claim was amended and the Machinists 
asked for a declaration that, the arbitration 
award was null and void. 

In September 1958, at the trial, the 
Machinists conceded that they were not 
entitled to all the relief claimed, but did 
ask for a declaration that they were entitled 
to do work “incidental to work done by 
engineers in V.M.D. yards in Victoria,’ and 
for an injunction restraining the company 
from allocating work to the Pipefitters 
except in accordance with common practice 
at V.M.D. shipyards and an injunction 
against the Pipefitters union restraining it 
from interfering with the Machinists’ collec- 
tive agreement with the company. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane, in his reasons 
for judgment, dealt first with the claim that 
the award made by the last arbitration 
board was void and should be set aside 
wholly or-in part. 

The Pipefitters submitted that the Machin- 
ists had no status to attack the arbitration 
award because they were not parties to it. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane thought that the 
issue was not the right of a stranger to the 
arbitration proceedings to attack the arbitra- 
tion award. Both parties conceded that the 
award was not binding on the Machinists 
since the Machinists were not parties to 
the arbitration and the principle is well 
established that an arbitration between A 
and B cannot affect the rights of C. In his 
view, the question whether the award was 
void was irrelevant to the issue before him. 

The Machinists, however, relying upon 
Supreme Court Rules (B.C.), O. XXV, r. 5, 
submitted that the Court is entitled to give 
a declaratory judgment and to make declara- 
tions of right; that such declarations may 
be made at the instance of any party who 
is interested in the subject matter of the 
declaration and even if a claim to con- 
sequential relief has not been made. The 
Machinists claimed that, pursuant to the 
arbitration award, there was interference 
with their rights to do certain work and 
that in that case there was a right to relief. 
In these circumstances, Mr. Justice Mac- 
farlane did not consider it necessary to 
make a declaration whether the award itself 
was void or voidable, but he held that the 


Court may determine on the evidence 
whether there was interference, actual or 
threatened, with the right of the Machinists, 
and whether such interference (if it took 
place) was the result of any wrongful act 
of the Pipefitters and the company or either 
of them and that the Court may award 
damages and grant an injunction restraining 
any such interference. 


Another submission made by the Pipe- 
fitters was that this was a jurisdictional dis- 
pute involving the interpretation of the 
Machinists’ collective agreement and that 
the Machinists had not exhausted their 
remedies or taken the steps provided in that 
collective agreement for settlement of juris- 
dictional disputes (Article 11 of the collec- 
tive agreement) and that, in consequence, 
the Machinists’ action was premature and 
could not be maintained. It was argued 
that such settlement by an independent 
arbitrator was futile; but, Mr. Justice Mac- 
farlane noted, Article 11 of the collective 
agreement provided that until it is had, 
the management, through the superintendent, 
shall instruct the parties to proceed with 
the work. If the parties could not agree 
upon a submission, then the parties should 
submit to the division of work made by the 
management. 


He noted that both collective agreements 
provided for the application of a procedure 
which should govern this case. In the 
Machinists’ agreement, it was provided that 
in the event of a jurisdictional dispute the 
management, through the superintendent, 
should instruct the parties to proceed with 
the work pending a settlement by an 
independent arbitrator. In the Pipefitters’ 
agreement, it was provided that in the case 
of a jurisdictional dispute common practice 
should be followed and if the two parties to 
the dispute could not reach an amicable 
settlement, the management should instruct 
one party or the other to proceed with the 
work in question without stoppage of work 
pending a satisfactory arrangement to all 
concerned. 

The Court held that these agreements 
allowed the company in the circumstances 
stated to allocate the work as it saw fit 
pending a settlement by an independent 
arbitrator or pending a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. As there was no such settlement or 
arrangement, what the company had done 
was not in breach of its contract with the 
Machinists but a lawful exercise of the 
company’s right under the provisions of the 
collective agreement with the Machinists’ 
union. The Machinists’ action was dismissed. 
Machinists, Fitters and Helpers, Local No. 
3 vy. Victoria Machinery Depot Co. Ltd. et 
al., (1959) 19 D.L.R. (2d) Part 3, p. 194. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


...dismisses Labour Relations Board’s appeal from 
a judgment quashing certification order made by it 


On October 19, 1959, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal dismissed the appeal of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board from 
a judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
quashing a certification order, and held that 
the Board in refusing to adjourn the hear- 
ing of the certification application acted 
contrary to the rules of natural justice. 


On February 2, 1959, an application for 
certifiication was made to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board by Local 189 of the United 
Stone and Allied Products Workers of 
America for a unit of employees of a 
Saskatoon contractor, Jim Patrick Limited. 
Jim Patrick Limited is a personal corpora- 
tion having only two shareholders and two 
directors, Jim Patrick and his wife, and 
Jim Patrick is the managing director. No 
employee has authority to make decisions 
binding on the company. 


The next day, February 3, notice of the 
application was delivered to the company’s 
office with a request for a reply as required 
by the Board’s regulations. The notice 
stated that the application would be heard 
by the Board on February 10. The two 
directors had left Saskatoon January 31 
on a motor trip and were not expected to 
return until March 14. The letter was 
received and opened by one of the com- 
pany’s employees, who had no authority 
to act on behalf of the company in relation 
to the application but who arranged for 
a lawyer who had been employed on other 
occasions to appear before the Board on 
February 10. The iawyer appeared before 
the Board and stated that there was no one 
available to make representations on behalf 
of the company in the absence of Mr. 
Patrick and asked the Board for an adjourn- 
ment until the Patricks’ return. The ad- 
journment was opposed by the representative 
of the union, who stated that he was 
apprehensive that some adverse action might 
be taken during the period of adjournment. 
The application was adjourned until the 
morning of February 12. 

When the hearings resumed on February 
12, the union representative told the Board 
that he had no evidence to support his 
allegations with respect to misconduct on 
the part of the company and the matter was 
then adjourned until 4 o’clock to give him 
a further opportunity of presenting evidence 
if he could get any. 

Meantime, the company’s lawyer filed an 
affidavit in which he stated that there was 
no one in Saskatoon who could represent 
the company before the Board and that 
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Mr. and Mrs. Patrick had had not notice of 
the intended application before they left 
and accordingly had left no instructions 
with regard to it. Later, Jim Patrick, in an 
affidavit sworn on April 2, also stated that 
he knew nothing of the application of the 
union before he left on the holiday and 
that he heard nothing of it until his return 
on March 14. 

At 4 o'clock on February 12, the time 
when the hearings were supposed to resume, 
the Board was still engaged in another case 
and the company’s lawyer believed that 
he could not wait but should return to his 
office. He spoke to the union representative, 
who told him that he had no evidence to 
produce in support of the grounds on which 
he objected to the adjournment, and asked 
the Board’s secretary to make his apologies 
to the Board as he was returning to his 
office. He assumed that if no evidence could 
be given an adjournment would be made as 
a matter of course. 

The application came before the Board at 
5:30 o’clock and an order was made certify- 
ing the union as the bargaining representa- 
tive of a defined unit of the company’s 
employees and requiring the company to 
bargain with the union. 

On his return to Saskatoon on March 14, 
Patrick was informed of the application 
made to and of the order made by the 
Board. On April 2, he launched an applica- 
tion by way of certiorari to set aside the 
certification order on the main ground that 
the refusal to grant an adjournment suffi- 
cient to allow the company to be heard was 
a denial of natural justice. The motion 
was heard by Mr. Justice McKercher who, 
on April 17, made an order quashing the 
order of the Board. 

At that hearing counsel for the company 
submitted that,the Board, by denying the 
adjournment and by making the order in 
the absence of anyone representing the 
company who could give instructions or 
make a reply to any allegations made by 
the union, did not act in accordance with 
natural justice. 

Counsel for the Board argued that, by 
virtue of the authority vested in it by the 
Trade Union Act, when an application is 
made to the Board it is the duty of the 
company to make a reply as required by 
the regulations of the Board. As the com- 
pany did not make a reply as required under 
the provisions of the Act, the Board was 
entitled to make the order in the absence 
of anyone acting on behalf of the company. 

Mr. Justice McKercher found that it was 
unfair on the part of the Board not to 
grant the adjournment and unfair to make 
the certification order without allowing the 
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company, by its proper officers, to present 
their case and to meet the case of the union. 


The judgment of Mr. Justice McKercher 
was appealed by the Board on the follow- 
ing grounds: first, that the judge erred in 
holding that the Board acted contrary to 
the rules of natural justice; second, that 
the company failed to show why it had 
not followed the remedy by way of review 
open to it under the Trade Union Act, 
which authorizes the Board to make orders 
“rescinding or amending any order or deci- 
sion of the Board,” and failed to show 
exceptional circumstances that would war- 
rant quashing an order of the Board; and 
third, that the judge erred in not holding 
that the question of the Board’s granting 
or refusing an adjournment involved the 
exercise of the Board’s discretion within the 
confines of the jurisdiction entrusted to it 
under the Act, and consequently was not 
a ground upon which a superior court 
could consider quashing the Board’s order. 


Further, counsel for the Board contended 
that it was the Board’s duty to consider 
and decide the question of an adjournment 
and in doing so the Board was acting 
wholly within its jurisdiction; that if an 
inferior tribunal has the jurisdiction to hold 
an inquiry, then it must be within its 
jurisdiction to decide whether to proceed 
with or postpone its hearings; that this 
involves the exercise of the discretion of 
the Board on a matter completely within 
its jurisdiction and that a superior court 
cannot on certiorari review the Board’s 
decision. 


Chief Justice Martin, in his reasons for 
the Court of Appeal’s judgment, said that 
the Board’s contention could not prevail 
if the exercise of the discretion was made 
in bad faith or resulted in violation of the 
principles of natural justice. 


Regarding the issue of natural justice, 
Chief Justice Martin referred to several 
cases. Among them, he quoted the words 
of Lord Loreburn in Board of Education v. 
Rice, 1911 A.C. 179 at page 182. 


Comparatively recent statutes have extended 
if they have not originated the practice of 
imposing upon departments or officers of state 
the duty of declining or determining questions 
of various kinds. In the present instance as in 
many others what comes for determination is 
sometimes a matter to be settled by discretion 
involving no law. It will, I suppose, usually 
be of an administrative kind; but sometimes 
it will involve matter of law as well as matter 
of fact or even dependent on matter of law 
alone. In such cases, the Board of Education 
will have to ascertain the law and also ascertain 
the facts. I need not add that in doing either 
they must act in good faith and fairly listen 
to both sides and that is a duty lying upon 
everyone who decides anything. 


Dealing with the Board’s submission that 
the court below should have dismissed the 
application because the company failed to 
show why they had not followed the remedy 
of review provided for in the Act, Chief 
Justice Martin held that the cases cited 
by the Board in support of this submission 
do not apply when the question of natural 
justice is raised. When there has been a 
denial of natural justice an applicant is 
entitled to an order of certiorari even though 
another remedy may be available to him. 

Chief Justice Martin concluded that the 
Board in refusing to adjourn the hearing 
of the application and give Patrick an oppor- 
tunity to be heard acted contrary to the 
rules of natural justice. 

The Court, in unanimous decision, dis- 
missed the Board appeal from the judgment 
of Mr. Justice McKercher. Jim Patrick 
Limited vy. United Stone and Allied Prod- 
ucts Workers of America, Local 189, and 
Labour Relations Board, (1959) 29 W.W.R., 
Part al4, ip: 592. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


...upholds Labour Relations Board order requiring 
a company to negotiate revision of its agreement 


On October 26, 1959, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal in certiorari proceedings 
dismissed a company’s application to quash 
an order of the Labour Relations Board 
finding that the company had been guilty 
of an unfair labour practice by refusing 
to negotiate a revision of a collective agree- 
ment in accordance with the union’s notice. 

The Utah Company of the Americas had 
a contract to erect a potash plant at Ester- 
hazy, Sask. It entered into an agreement 
with the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 870, on May 10, 1958. 
Article 24 of this agreement reads as 
follows: 

Article 24—Tenure of Agreement 

This Agreement is effective February 15, 
1958, and shall continue in effect for the 
duration of the project provided that this 
Agreement may be opened only as to basic 
hourly wage rates by either party on February 
15, 1959, by written notice to the other not 
less than sixty (60) days prior to February 15, 
1959, of a desire to change. 

On January 9, 1959, the union served 
notice on the company to negotiate certain 
changes in the agreement, among them a 
change of Article 24. 

The company refused to negotiate a 
change and the matter was brought before 
the Labour Relations Board. 

On May 4, 1959, the Board issued an 
order whereby the company was found 
guilty of engaging in an unfair labour prac- 
tice by refusing to negotiate in accordance 
with the union’s notice to negotiate and 


was ordered to refrain from engaging in - 

the unfair labour practice. 

The grounds for the company’s applica- 
tion to the Court for quashing the Board’s 
order were, first, that the order of the 
Board was in error in stating “that the 
notice to negotiate, given by the applicant 
union to the respondent company in accord- 
ance with the sixty-thirty day provision in 
Section 26 of the Trade Union Act, is 
effective notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 24 of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment between the parties”; and second, that 
in making the order, the Board erred and 
acted beyond its jurisdiction in interpreting 
Section 26 of the Act to mean that even 
if a collective bargaining agreement has 
been entered into for a specific period which 
is longer than one year, notwithstanding 
such agréement, either party may terminate 
the agreement or give notice for its revision 
as provided in Section 26 (2) of the Act. 

Section 26 of the Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act is in part as follows: 

26 (1) Except as hereinafter provided, every 
collective bargaining agreement, whether 
heretofore or hereafter entered into, 
shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained therein, remain in force for a 
period of one year from its effective 
date and thereafter from year to year. 

(2) Either party to a collective bargaining 
agreement may, not less than thirty days 
nor more than sixty days before the 
expiry date of such agreement, give 
notice in writing to the other party to 
terminate such agreement or to nego- 
tiate a revision thereof, and thereupon, 
subject to subsection (3), the parties 
shall forthwith bargain collectively with 
a view to the renewal or revision of 
such agreement or the conclusion of a 
new agreement. ; 

Chief Justice Martin, in his reasons for 
judgment, noted that the only ground upon 
which the order of the Board was attacked 
was that the Board found that the notice 
to negotiate by the union under the sixty- 
thirty day provision of Section 26 of the 
Act was effective “notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of Article 24 of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement”. This being so, the com- 
pany’s contention must be that the provision 
of Article 24 of the collective bargaining 
agreement must be followed instead of the 
statutory provision as contained in Section 
26 of the Act. 

In his opinion, the words in Section 26 (1) 
of the Act, “notwithstanding anything con- 
tained therein;’ made it clear that provi- 
sions in the collective bargaining agreement 
could not affect the provisions of Section 
26 of the statute. Consequently, the agree- 
ment, notwithstanding any provision in it, 
remains in force for one year from its 
effective date and thereafter from year to 
year except as provided in the Act. 
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Further, there could be no doubt as to 
the meaning of Section 26 of the Act. There 
is no ambiguity and the words of the section 
are plain and must be interpreted in their 
ordinary sense, according to the rule of 
interpretation as stated in Maxwell on the 
Interpretation of Statutes: 


A statute is the will of the legislature, and 
the fundamental rule of interpretation, to which 
all others are subordinate, is that a statute is 
to be expounded “according to the intent of 
them that made it”. If the words of the statute 
are in themselves precise and unambiguous no 
more is necessary than to expound those words 
in their natural and ordinary sense, the words 
themselves in such case best declaring the 
intention of the legislature. 

The Chief Justice concluded that the 
application of the Utah Company of. the 
Americas to quash the order of the Board 
should be dismissed. Utah Co. of the 
Americas vy. International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers, Hoisting and Portable, Local 
870, (1959) 29 WWR, Part 15, p. 633. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal. . . 


... dismisses application by company to quash a 
certification order of the Labour Relations Board 


On October 27, 1959, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal in certiorari proceedings 
dismissed an application made by Perini 
Limited to quash a certification order on 
the ground that the order contained on its 
face an error in law. 


On July 23, 1959, the Labour Relations 
Board found that all the employees of 
Perini Limited employed in connection with 
the South Saskatchewan River Dam project 
near Loreburn, Sask., except persons em- 
ployed in a confidential capacity, super- 
visors, Office staff, field engineering staff and 
general laborers, constituted an appropriate 
unit of employees for the purpose of bar- 
gaining collectively and that Local No. 870 
of the International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Hoisting and Portable, represented 
a majority of employees in the appropriate 
unit. Perini Limited was accordingly re- 
quired to bargain collectively with the union. 

The company applied to the Court of 
Appeal to have the Board’s order quashed 
on the ground that the Board, in making 
the order, was without jurisdiction by 
virtue of having failed to exclude from the 
bargaining unit “any person having and 
regularly exercising authority to employ or 
discharge employees” in accordance with 
the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act. Em- 
ployee as defined by the Act excepts there- 
from two classes of people, those regularly 
exercising authority to employ and discharge 
employees and those acting on behalf of 
management in a confidential capacity. It 
was argued that the Board in its order, by 
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providing for exception of only one class, 
must be presumed to have intended that 
the order would apply to the other class 
and by so doing had made an order which, 
on its face, was contrary to the provisions 
of the Act. ny 


Mr. Justice Culliton, in his reasons for 
judgment, said that if the order is to be 
construed as a statute, then there might be 
some merit to the company’s argument. But, 
in his opinion, the order is not to be so 
construed, but must be interpreted in the 
light of the record and the legislation under 
which it was made. 


Under the Act, the Board has jurisdiction 
to determine the appropriate unit of em- 
ployees for the purpose of bargaining col- 
lectively and the Board may decide, as 
a matter of fact, what employees or class 
of employees regularly exercise authority to 
employ or discharge employees. By oper- 
ation of the statute, those persons employed 
in a confidential capacity or those regularly 
exercising the authority to employ or dis- 
charge employees are excluded from the 
bargaining unit. In the Canada Safeway 
case, an order of the British Columbia 
Board provided that such employees “ex- 
cept those excluded by the Act” and those 
listed on the certificate were an appropriate 
unit for bargaining collectively. On that 
occasion, Mr. Justice Kerwin, as he then 
was, stated that the words “except those 
excluded by the Act” should not have been 
included in the order and could be treated 
as surplusage. (Labour Relations Board 
(B.C.) and the Attorney General for the 
Province of British Columbia v. Canada 
Safeway Limited (1953) 2 S.C.R. 46). 


Similarly, in Mr. Justice Culliton’s opinion, 
the words “persons employed in a confiden- 
tial capacity” used in the order under review 
may be treated as surplusage. When this 
was done, any basis there might have been 
to the company’s argument disappeared. 
Further, he noted that there was nothing 
in the order or in the record to indicate 
in fact that the order was intended to apply 
to any class of employees excluded by the 
statute; nor was any evidence rendered by 
the company that would enable the Court to 
so conclude. 

The Court held that in those circum- 
stances it could not be said that the order 
contained on its face an error in law upon 
which certiorari proceedings could be 
founded. The company’s application was 
dismissed and the Board’s certification order 
upheld. Perini Limited v. International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Hoisting and 
Portable, Local No. 870, (1959) 29 W.W.R., 
Part 14, p. 576. 
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Ontario Court of Appeal. . . 


...quashes arbitration board’s award on grounds 
that issue not determined according to agreement 


On June 5, 1959, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal, in certiorari proceedings, quashed 
an award made by a board of arbitration 
constituted under a collective bargaining 
agreement. The Court held that the arbi- 
tration board exceeded its jurisdiction by 
deciding whether or not the company acted 
reasonably in discharging an employee and 
by failing to determine whether or not 
there was just cause for the employee’s 
dismissal. 


On June 1, 1956, a collective bargaining 
agreement was made between International 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited and 
Local 637, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. According to 
Article 4.01 of the agreement, the union 
agreed that the company had the exclusive 
right “to manage the plant, to direct the 
working forces and to hire, promote, trans- 
fer, demote or lay off employees and to 
suspend, discharge or otherwise discipline 
employees for just cause.” The agreement 
contained provisions for the adjustments of 
grievances between the company and its em- 
ployees. The grievance procedure was 
divided into a number of stages; in the 
event of failure to settle the dispute the 
matter could be referred to a board of 
arbitration. 

The arbitration proceedings were to be 
governed by the rules of arbitration annexed 
to the agreement. Rule No. 2 provided 
that: “In any arbitration the written repre- 
sentations of the employee made at Stage 
Three and the decision of the company at 
Stage Four of the grievance procedure... 
shall be presented to the arbitrators and 
the award of the arbitrators shall be con- 
fined to determining the issues therein set 
out.” 


K , an employee of the International 
Nickel Company, was discharged by the 
company. At Stage Three of the grievance 
procedure he presented his grievance in the 
following terms: “I have a grievance under 
the C.B.A. because I was discharged with- 
out just cause. I request to be reinstated 
and paid for all time so lost.” 


The assistant superintendent of the com- 
pany replied to that grievance in the follow- 
ing terms: “I find, after a careful investiga- 
tion, that K- was discharged on July 25 
following his persistent absenteeism and 
inability to report for work in a fit condi- 
tion extending over a period of several 
years. It should be noted that K had 
been penalized for absenteeism on numerous 
occasions and had been cautioned and 


warned on no less than four occasions 
since January 1, 1958, that if his conduct 
continued he would be discharged. I am 
satisfied that, having regard to the flagrant 
nature of K———’s conduct and his persistent 
absenteeism, his discharge was fully justi- 
fied.” 


Subsequently, the company’s representa- 
tive at Stage Four of the grievance proceed- 
ings made the following decision: “For the 
reasons contained in the company’s reply 
at Stage Three, which is hereby confirmed, 
I find that the company was fully justified 
in discharging K. for persistent absen- 
teeism and failure to report for work in a 
fit condition.” 


The board of arbitration constituted 
according to the provisions of the collec- 
tive agreement heard the complaint of the 
employee, as well as the evidence respecting 
his many absences from work and alleged 
alcoholism. The board examined also eight 
occasions when K. reported for work 
under the influence of liquor and was 
refused admittance to the plant. 

The findings of the board were that, in 
ordinary circumstances, considering the em- 
ployee’s unsatisfactory record of service 
with the company, the company was more 
than justified in discharging such an em- 
ployee. Yet, the award continued, for 
previous absences in 1958 because of 
alcoholism, K- remained unpunished, 
except for warnings. On the three occasions 
when he was punished, he was punished by 
suspensions for one, three and four days 
respectively. Assuming that those were 
punishments for K- ’s first, second and 
third offences, then it seemed to the board 
unreasonable that for his fourth offence 
he should be discharged. The board was of 
the opinion that for the last offence a 
suspension for over seven months was ade- 
quate punishment. If, however, on any 
future occasion, K. should report for 
work under the influence of liquor, or should 
be absent because of use of liquor, or be 
found to be drinking alcoholic beverages on 
the job, he could be discharged immediately. 
Finally the board ordered “that K be 
restored to his job or a comparable one 
which he is able to do, effective the day 
after this award is received by the com- 
pany.” 

In the same award the board approved 
the action of the company’s official in 
discharging the employee. “We believe,” 
the award said, “that he acted in doing so 
with the best interests of the company at 
heart, and he is not to be blamed in any 
way for what he did.” 
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The company challenged the arbitration 
award in certiorari proceedings. On April 
28, 1959, Mr. Justice Spence dismissed the 
motion. He was of the opinion that the 
board had said in effect that the discharge 
was not for just cause, and such a finding 
was fully within its jurisdiction. The judge 
added that the fact that the board exceeded 
its jurisdiction and attempted to find another 
discretionary measure did not affect its main 
finding and did not vitiate the award. 


The ruling of Mr. Justice Spence was 
appealed by the company. The judgment of 
the Court of Appeal was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Laidlaw. He was of the opinion 
that the conclusions reached by the board 
of arbitration were indefinite, uncertain and 
inconsistent in parts. 

The jurisdiction of the board was to 
determine the issues between the parties 
and was expressly restricted by the agree- 
ment between the employer and the union. 
The issue between the parties was simply 
this: The employee said “I was discharged 
without just cause”; the employer said 
“there was just cause for your discharge 
and that just cause consisted not only of 
your absence prior to July 25 but because 
of the persistent absenteeism and inability 
to report for work in a fit condition extend- 
ing over a period of several years.” 

In Mr. Justice Laidlaw’s opinion, the 
board ought to deal with that issue only. 
Instead, the board proceeded to consider 
first, whether or not the conduct of the 
employee on the occasion of the last offence 


merited dismissal and then proceeded to 
determine whether the comany acted rea- 
sonably or unreasonably in effecting his 
discharge. The board decided that “in 
ordinary circumstances” the company would 
have been more than ju&tified in discharg- 
ing the employee. Then the board pro- 
ceeded to consider the hardship to which 
the employee would be subjected in the 
event of discharge and decided that the 
suspension for over seven months was ade- 
quate punishment, and then again the board 
approved the action of the company in 
discharging the employee. 

In the opinion of the court, the board 
decided whether or not the employee should 
be dismissed in the circumstances; it did 
not decide whether or not there was just 
cause for his dismissal. The matters con- 
sidered and determined by the board were 
beyond its jurisdiction. The board not 
only exceeded its powers but it omitted to 
determine clearly the real issue before it. 
The award could not be regarded as a 
proper determination of the issues as clearly 
defined by the parties and in evidence. 

The ruling of the court was that the 
award should be set aside and the matter 
should be remitted to a board of arbitrators 
for determination of the issue between the 
parties in accordance with the collective 
bargaining agreement and Rule No. 2 of 
the arbitration procedure. International 
Nickel. Co. of Canada and International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 
Local 637, (1959) 19 DLR (2d), Parts 4 
and 5, p. 380. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wage rates increased for employees in ship-building industry in British 
Columbia, and safety regulations for oil and gas wells are revised in Alberta 


In British Columbia, a revised order for 
the ship-building industry set a minimum 
wage of $1.75 an hour for tradesmen and 
of $1.25 an hour for other employees and 
provided for payment at the overtime rate 
after 40 hours in a week. 

In Alberta, new safety regulations for 
oil and gas wells issued by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board require additional pre- 
cautions to be taken against fires and revise 
factors of safety for hoisting lines. Amend- 
ments to the drilling and production regula- 
tions under the Oil and Gas Conservation 
Act prescribe more extensive requirements 
im connection with blow-out prevention 
equipment. 
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Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Regulations governing gas installations 
under the Gas Protection Act (L.G., Oct. 
1959, p. 1084) have been amended by Alta. 
Reg. 375/59, gazetted November 14, with 
respect to manual shut-off valves on gas 
appliances used or offered for sale in the 
province. 

The new regulation provides that when 
a gas appliance has a pilot, the pilot 
take-off must be an integral part of the 
manifold assembly and installed upstream 
from all manifold control valves, including 
the manual shut-off valve. 


Alberta Labour Act 


In Alberta, the Minimum Wage and 
Hours of Work Order governing cooks in 
work camps was amended by Alta. Reg. 
354/59 to permit employees to accumulate 
their rest period over four months instead 
of three as formerly. 


Alberta Oil and Gas Conservation Act 


Alberta Regulation 346/59 relating to 
Drilling and Production Regulations, issued 
under the Oil and Gas Conservation Act, 
was gazetted October 31. This regulation, 
which includes some safety provisions, fur- 
ther amends Alta. Reg. 31/57 (L.G. 1957, 
p. 1090). 

The new regulations place more specific- 
ally the responsibility for the prohibition 
of smoking on drilling rigs and near certain 
other oil and gas field operations. It is 
now provided that failure of the operator 
to enforce the regulations prohibiting smok- 
ing is a contravention of the regulations. 


‘More extensive requirements in connec- 
tion with blow-out prevention equipment are 
also prescribed. They set out special safe- 
guards in the case of a well which is being 
drilled below a depth of 4,000 feet. It is 
also stipulated that each person employed 
on the rig shall have an adequate under- 
standing of, and be able to operate the 
blow-out prevention system, and new em- 
ployees are required to be trained in the 
operation of the system as soon as prac- 
ticable. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


Safety regulations for oil and gas well 
drilling and servicing rigs and derricks 
(Alta. Reg. 371/59), issued under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, were gazetted 
November 14. They came into effect on 
December 1, and rescinded Alta. Reg. 
774/57. 


Although most of the provisions of the 
former regulation have not been significantly 
altered, extensive changes have been made 
in the arrangement of the provisions, and 
some new requirements have been intro- 
duced. 

The new regulation requires that all 
vehicles used to transport workmen and 
tools must have tool racks that hold tools 
securely. 

Revised factors of safety are now set 
out for hoisting lines used for well-drilling, 
well-servicing or well-abandoning opera- 
tions. Ropes and equipment must be in 
good condition and personnel must be care- 
ful to minimize shock, impact, and accelera- 
tion or deceleration of loads. 


An additional provision in connection 
with pumps now requires their protection to 
provent freezing. 

A new requirement prohibits the discharge 
of exhaust gases in such a manner that 
ignition or fumes may create a hazard to 
workmen. 

Several new provisions have been intro- 
duced whose object is to eliminate the risk 
of fire. These concern the location of 
boilers, treaters, crude oil storage tanks, 
separators and flare pits; they also deal 
with precautions to be taken in connection 
with vessels and equipment containing 
ignitable vapours, spark-proofing of motors, 
and the insulation or cooling of exhaust 
pipes of internal combustion engines. 

Service rigs must be used within rated 
capacity, have adequate guy wires properly 
secured, and may not have structural 
changes or additions made to them without 
approval. 

Another new provision requires the oper- 
ator of a well where hydrogen sulphide gas 
is found to post suitable signs warning of 
gas; the operator of a drilling rig must also 
post such a sign on it, and he may not 
permit anyone to approach the drilling rig 
without warning him of gas. 

The responsibility of the employer to 
supply personal protective equipment is 
clarified. He must have on the job for use 
by workmen the personal protective equip- 
ment specified in the regulation, unless 
stated otherwise. 

New requirements relating to drawworks 
controls, hoisting drum guards, and safety 
cables for rotary tongs are also established. 

The repealed regulations contained re- 
quirements with respect to blowout preven- 
tion equipment which do not appear in the 
new regulations, the subject now being fully 
covered in regulations under the Oil and 
Gas Conservation Act reported above. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


As a result of a proclamation gazetted 
on October 29, factories in British Columbia 
had to remain closed on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 26, 1959, except those exempted because 
of the nature of their activities or by special 
permission of an inspector. 


British Columbia Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations recently revised its minimum wage 
order for the ship-building industry, increas- 
ing the minimum rate of tradesmen from 
90 cents to $1.75 an hour and that of other 
workers from 60 cents to $1.25 an hour, 
effective from January 3. 
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Another new provision requires the pay- 
ment of overtime after 40 hours in a week 
instead of after 44 as formerly. Only one 
other order, that covering the pipeline con- 
struction industry, provides for the payment 
of time and one-half the regular rate for 
hours in excess of 40 where hours do not 
exceed eight on any one day. 


The new order, which was gazetted on 
November 26 as B.C. Reg. 316/59, applies 
to female as well as male employees but 
otherwise has the same coverage as the 
1946 order that it replaces, applying to all 
operations in the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, alteration, repair, demolition, painting, 
cleaning, preserving, reconditioning, putting 
on or taking off the ways, or dry-docking of 
any ship, boat, barge or scow. 


The $1.75-an-hour rate, which is the high- 
est minimum rate in the province, is payable 
to all qualified tradesmen in the industry, 
including asbestos workers, blacksmiths, 
boat-builders, boilermakers, caulkers, elec- 
tricians, engineers, fitters, hoistmen, insula- 
tion mechanics, joiners, machinists, painters, 
pipefitters, plumbers and steamfitters, rig- 
gers, sheet metal workers, shipwrights and 
welders. 

As previously indicated, all other em- 
ployees in the ship-building industry who 
are not journeymen and are not subject to 
another minimum wage order must receive 
a minimum of $1.25 an hour, the only 
exceptions being apprentices or handicapped 
or part-time workers for whose employment 
the Board has issued a special permit to 
work for less than the prescribed minimum. 
Such employees must be paid at the rate set 
in the permit. 

In line with the usual practice, some 
variation of the overtime provision is per- 
mitted. If, by agreement, hours are aver- 
aged over a fixed period, the overtime rate 
is payable for all hours worked in excess 


of a weekly average of 40 hours provided 
hours do not exceed eight in any one day. 
The Board may also vary the overtime 
provision whenever a part of the industry 
has been excluded from the Hours of Work 
Act or a special exemption has been granted 
by regulation. 

Unlike the former order, which did not 
contain a daily guarantee provision, the 
new order states that employees in the 
ship-building industry are to be paid at 
their regular rate for the entire period spent 
at work in response to a call from the 
employer, with a minimum of two hours pay 
if they report for work and four hours if 
they commence work, subject to the usual 
qualifications. School students reporting for 
work on school days are guaranteed a mini- 
mum of two hours pay. 

In keeping with recent practice, the order 
requires all employees to be given a weekly 
rest of 32 consecutive hours, further provid- 
ing that, in exceptional cases, the Board may 
approve a different arrangement upon 
receipt of a joint application from the em- 
ployer and employees concerned. The 
previous order made no provision for a 
weekly rest. 

The new order also contains the usual 
provisions respecting semi-monthly payment 
of wages, the posting of orders and daily 
shifts and-the keeping of records and em- 
ployee registers. 


Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Christmas tree industry was brought 
under the collective liability section of the 
Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act 
by a regulation gazetted on November 4. 
This means that workmen engaged in the 
cutting or selling of Christmas trees are 
now entitled to benefits under the Act, 
provided at least five persons are engaged 
in the operation. 


Current Reports on Progress of Labour Bills 


i During the current sessions of Parliament and the provincial legislatures, the Legisla- 
tion Branch of the Department will be issuing a series of mimeographed reports on labour 


bills introduced. 


The reports cover the provisions of each bill and follow its progress from the time 
the bill is introduced to the point where it receives Royal Assent or is dropped. These 
current reports are intended to provide more up-to-date information than it is possible to 
give in the monthly issues of the LaBour GAzETTE. At the close of the sessions the major 
developments of the year will be reported in a series of articles in this section of the 


LABourR GAZETTE. 


The first report in the present series is available now. 


Ottawa. 
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Single copies may be obtained from: The Legislation Branch, Department of Labour, 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit rises from 201,600 at 
September 30 to 250,600 at October 30, 1959; but this number still 22 per cent 
lower than the 323,500 at October 31, 1958, statistics* show. Revenue higher 


Claimants+ for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 250,600 on October 30, 
1959. This was 24 per cent more than on 
September 30, when the total was 201,600, 
but 22 per cent fewer than the total of 
323,500 on October 31, 1958. 

On October 30, 1959, males comprised 
66 per cent of the total, compared with 62 
per cent on September 30 and 70 per cent 
on October 31, 1958. 

The total of 151,200 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit in October was 31 per 
cent larger than in September but 21 per 
cent smaller than in October 1958. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 159,800 for 
October, 155,000 for September and 220,700 
for October 1958. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$20.51 in October, $20.54 in September 
and $20.88 in October 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
October show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,655,649 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1959. 

At October 31, 1959, employers registered 
numbered 324,408, an increase of 640 since 
September 30. 


*See Tables H-1 to H-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 


In a comparison of current employment 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants’. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October 1959 enforcement offi- 
cers across Canada made 6,524 investiga- 
tions. Of these, 4,190 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 149 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,185 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 158 cases, 
41 against employers and 117 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,442.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue in October 1959 totalled $23,- 
357,196.24 compared with $19,953,518.86 
in September and $20,283,200.09 in October 
1958. Benefits paid in October totalled 
$13,761,554.32 compared with $13,375,- 
586.41 in September and $20,225,925.74 in 
October 1958. The balance in the fund on 
October 31 was $464,834,421.33; on Sep- 
tember 30 it was $455,238,779.41 and on 
October 31 last year $643,934,049.60. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1684, October 23, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 24 years of age, who resides 
in Hamilton, Ont., filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit on March 19, 1958, and 
stated therein that she had worked as a 
selector (her registered occupation) for 
Dominion Glass Company Limited, Hamil- 
ton, from 1950 to September 27, 1957, 
when she voluntarily left due to pregnancy. 
She stated also that her baby was born 
on February 4, 1958, that she was avail- 
able for full-time employment and that her 
mother would care for her child in the 
event that she obtained work. 

On December 2, 1958, the local office 
notified the claimant of an offer of con- 
tinuing employment in Hamilton. The hours 
of work were from 8.00 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., 
40 hours a week. The travelling time from 
her home to the place of the employment 
was stated to be three-quarters of an hour. 
Her reason for not applying for the em- 
ployment was “I have no one to look after 
my baby.” 

The local office commented: 

During the course of interview claimant 
stated that her Mother, who was going to mind 
her baby, had taken her sister’s baby to mind 
in May, 1958, when her sister returned to work 
at American Can Company, and since that time 
had been unable to mind her baby. Claimant 
could not say definitely when her sister returned 
to American Can Company, but she thought it 
was sometime in May, 1958. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for the 
period November 30, 1958, to January 10, 
1959, inclusive, because in his opinion she 
had, without good cause, refused to apply 
for a situation in suitable employment (sec- 
tion 59 (1) of the Act). He also disqualified 
her from November 30, 1958, for as long as 
she failed to prove that she was available 
for work (section 54 (2) (a) of the Act). 
The claimant was notified of these deci- 
sions on December 5, 1958, and in respect 
to the disqualification imposed under sec- 
tion 54 (2) (a) of the Act, the insurance 
officer’s letter reads in part: 

... You have failed to prove that you are 
available for work, as required by section 
54 (2) (a) of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, as after being unemployed for over 5 
months you have turned down suitable employ- 
ment, and you state you have no one to care 
for your baby... 

There is no indication in the records that 
the claimant appealed to a board of referees 


from the two aforementioned disqualifica- 
tions. 
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The case was referred to an enforcement 
officer of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for investigation, following 
which the claimant made the following 
written statement on December 30, 1958: 

I have not had a baby sitter since about 
May 4/58. My Mother had promised to look 
after my baby if I should obtain work. How- 
ever, my married sister returned to work 
around May 4/58 and my Mother had to look 
after her baby, so was not available to look 
after my child. I continued to sign for bene- 
fits because I thought that because I was 
not working I was entitled to receive benefit. 
I did not know about availability. 


The enforcement officer’s report, dated 
December 31, 1958, reads in part: 

I found this claimant very co-operative dur- 
ing the course of my investigation regarding her 
non-availability. She said she did not realize 
what “availability” meant, and because she 
was not working she thought she was entitled 
to benefits. It was only when she was called in 
for a referral that she realized she could not 
take the work offered... I asked if it had 
been possible to obtain some other baby sitter, 
and again she replied, “No”, that her husband 
did not wish anyone else to look after the child. 

I do not believe there was deliberate mis- 
representation here... 


On March 11, 1959, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant, by letter, that she 
was disqualified from receipt of benefit for 
the period May 4, 1958, to November 29, 
1958, for the following reasons: 

You were not available for work from 4 
May, 1958 to 29 November, 1958 within the 
meaning of Section 54 (2) (a) of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, as you now admit 
that you had no one to care for your child. 

This disqualification created an overpay- 
ment of benefit in the amount of $570. 


The insurance officer notified the claimant 
on April 23, 1959 that she was disqualified 
also in the amount of $75 for having incor- 
rectly declared that she was available for 
work from May 4, 1958 to November 29, 
1958, said amount to be deducted from the 
first benefits otherwise payable to her on 
and after April 23, 1959 (section 65 of 
the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and stated in part: 


...1 was available for suitable work during 
the period from the 4 of May 1958 to the 29 
of November 1958... I at no time made any 
misrepresentations, false statements, or attempt- 
ed in any way to take what I did not honestly 
believe was due to me... 


I refused the R. G. Brown Custom Packing 
offer to work because the rate of pay was 
considerably lower, and the distance to Burling- 
ton Street from my mountain home was un- 
reasonably distant... 


My reaction to your letter dated December 
5, 1958, was that I was disqualified as to future 
payments until suitable employment was avail- 
able at which time I would arrange for a baby 
sitter. 


On December 8, 1958, (the enforcement 
officer) spoke to me concerning my availability 
and wrote out a statement which I signed, 
which I would qualify in that should suitable 
work have been offered a baby sitter presented 
no problem... 


The board of referees heard the case in 
Hamilton on May 27, 1958. The claimant 
and her solicitor were present at the 
hearing. The board, after taking into con- 
sideration all the evidence, both written and 
oral, unanimously found (1) that the claim- 
ant was not available for work during the 
period May 4, 1958 to November 29, 1958, 
and (2) that she was properly disqualified 
under section 65 of the Act. However, the 
board felt that the amount of the disqualifi- 
cation should be reduced from $75.00 to 
$15.00 in view of her utter lack of know- 
ledge of the booklet (Form UIC 501D, 
Direction to Report and Information for 
Claimants) and of “her statement that she 
at no time deliberately misrepresented or 
intended to deceive or obtain money under 
false pretences.” 

The United Glass and Ceramic Workers 
of North America, Hamilton Local 203, of 
which the claimant is a member, appealed 
to the Umpire on the following grounds: 

(a) there was no evidence of misrepresentation 

- or false statement 


(b) the sums received were received in good 
faith 


(c) upon a true construction of all the facts, 
the claimant was in fact available 

(d) in any event the claimant is entitled to 
relief because of undue hardship under the 
circumstances, 


The union also requested a hearing of 
the case before the Umpire, which was held 
in Toronto, Ont., on October 9, 1959. The 
union was represented by O. H. Ferguson, 
President of the aforementioned local, and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
by F. G. Power. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The facts 
that were before the insurance officer when 
he made his decision of December 5, 1958, 
under section 54 (2) (a) of the Act, unques- 
tionably established that the claimant was 


not available for work since May 1958. 


However, notwithstanding that evidence, he 
decided to disqualify her only as from 
November 30, 1958. Under those circum- 
stances, his subsequent decision of March 
11, 1959, under that same section, is in 
fact an amendment of his decision of 
December 5, and is ultra vires in that it 
was not based on any new facts, as it should 
have been to meet the requirements of 
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section 79 of the Act. The insurance offi- 
cer’s decision of March 11, 1959 should, 
therefore, be considered a nullity to all 
intents and purposes, and I so decide. 

As to the disqualification imposed under 
section 65 of the Act, the board of referees 
has accepted as true the claimant’s state- 
ment that “she at no time deliberately 
misrepresented or intended to deceive or 
obtain money under false pretences.” Ac- 
cording to the jurisprudence established in 
the Umpire’s decision CUB-1376, section 
65 of the Act does not apply when state- 
ments or representations which are proved 
to be incorrect have been made in good 
faith. The disqualification imposed under 
section 65 in the present case should, there- 
fore, be removed entirely and I so direct. 

The claimant’s appeal from the insurance 
officer’s decisions of March 11 and April 23, 
1959 is therefore allowed. 


Decision CUB-1697, November 16, 1959 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: On April 
24, 1959, the insurance officer notified the 
claimant that he was disqualified from 
November 30, 1958, to March 28, 1959, 
under sections 54(1) and 57(1) of the 
Act and section 155 (2) of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Regulations, because he 
had worked as an insurance agent and had 
not proved that he was unemployed during 
the period in question. 

On June 30, 1959, the board of referees 
unanimously confirmed the decision of the 
insurance officer. The facts that had been 
submitted to the board were as follows: 


On April 9, 1959, an insurance company, 
“La Prévoyance du Canada” stated that it had 
“hired” the claimant on December 1, 1958, and 
that during the months of December 1958, and 
January, February and March 1959, it had paid 
the claimant $150.00 fortnightly (Exhibit 2). 

On April 10, 1959, the claimant made 
the following written statement but did not 
sign it: 

...It is true that I was hired by La Pré- 
voyance Insurance Company of Hull on the 
first of December 1958. It is also true that 
I have received, since December 15, 1958, 
$150.00 fortnightly. This amount is an advance 
on future commissions. I have been in training 
since December i, 1958. I have not yet been 
granted my licence for 1959. I was under the 
impression that I did not have to report my 
fortnightly remuneration of $150.00 since it 
was an advance on commissions. 

In his appeal to the board of referees 
(Exhibit 5), the claimant stated that those 
so-called earnings were nothing more than 
promissory notes which he had to refund 
to the company. 

The enforcement officer who inquired 
from the employer made a report (Exhibit 
6), which reads in part: 
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(The claimant) was hired on December 1, 
1958, and for about 6 weeks underwent inten- 
sive training of 8 hours and more a day at the 
office of the company in Hull. During this 
training period, he became familiar, through 
his studies carried out at the office, with the 
different kinds of contracts and rates of 
premiums. By the middle of the training period 
he was dividing his time between the study of 
the different manuals and field training, that 
is, visits to prospective clients with the manager 
who was in charge of training. 

There is no provision as to duration in the 
contract of engagement. Under the same con- 
tract, the moneys received as advances during 
the training period and even after must be 
refunded in full or in part according to the 
circumstances, that is to say if, at the end of 
this training period or rather the period during 
which the company paid him advances, the 
contracting party should decide not to continue 
under the contract, the company could demand 
a repayment of the advances. On the other 
hand, should the contracting party decide to 
separate from this employment, the circum- 
stances under which he did so would influence 
the decision of the company in the following 
manner: if the agent should decide to leave 
La Prévoyance Company to work for another 
insurance company, the employer would evid- 
ently demand the repayment of all the advances 
made. However, according to the manager of 
La Prévoyance...who was questioned on the 
matter, the new employer would in such 
instance, eventually refund the advances. Should 
the agent decide to leave the field of insurance 
entirely, there is no fixed policy in respect to 
this although, under the provisions of the 
contract, a refund could be demanded... 

As to the claimant’s sales, by January 15, 
1959, he had sold 3 insurance policies and 
from January 15 to April 9, 1959, he had sold 
12. By the end of May 1959, (the claimant) 
owed $1,468.65 and had refunded $222.69 on 
his advances. 


In his testimony before the board of 
referees, the claimant stated, among other 
things, that he did not consider himself to 
be an employee of the insurance company 
“since he was free. at any time to accept 
any other employment which would have 
offered greater advantages or a higher re- 
muneration... 


The board of referees based its decision 
on the following considerations: 


Jn any event, the facts on record indicate 
without contradiction that the claimant, from 
December 1, 1958, underwent training as an 
insurance agent for La Prévoyance Insurance 
Company and, as such, was receiving $150.00 
fortnightly. It is true that this sum was not 
a salary but this fact is of no importance in 
this case since all we have to decide is whether 
or not the claimant was an employee of La 
Prévoyance Insurance Company of Canada as 
of December 1, 1958. Only an affirmative 
answer can be given to this question. 


On August 6, 1959, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire and stated, in part: 

... During the period of training which I 
underwent, I did not think it necessary to report 
the moneys I received from La Prévoyance 
beginning in December because I was under an 
obligation to refund such moneys. I have at 
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all time been at the disposal of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. I have even, on 
three different occasions, had interviews with 
certain employers who offered me work. For 
good reasons I had to decline their offers. 

I received benefit from December 1, 1958 
to March 28, 1959, that*is, for a period of 
four months—and because one or two stamps 
were lacking in my book, I was refused benefit 
for a period of a month and a half. Moreover, 
inasmuch as the training I received at La Pré- 
voyance consisted mainly of having to read 
documents, La Prévoyance left me free to 
spend all my time as I wished. 

The claimant, in addition, requested a 
hearing before the Umpire, which was held 
in Ottawa on November 12, 1959. The 
claimant was present at the hearing and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
represented thereat by F. G. Power. The 
claimant, among other things, drew the 
attention of the Umpire to the fact that 
the insurance officer and the board of 
referees should have examined his claim 
in the light of section 154 (1) (b) and (2) 
of the Regulations, instead of section 155 (2), 
in that the time he spent learning the job 
of insurance agent was left to his discretion 
and he could have carried on his studies 
just as well at home in the evening. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The 
evidence in the records shows that on 

ecember 1, 1958, La Prévoyance du Canada 
“hired” the claimant as an insurance agent 
and that the training course he followed 
was an essential condition of the contract 
of engagement. The activities he devoted 
to this course must consequently be assi- 
milated to work performed by virtue of an 
obligation resulting from a contractual rela- 
tionship between an employee and his 
employer. 

Moreover, the evidence shows that the 
claimant did in fact, during the regular 
working hours, devote his whole time to 
the aforementioned course. Under such 
circumstances, I cannot see how he can 
be considered to be unemployed, regardless 
of what provision of the regulations his 
case is examined under, whether it is section 
154 (1) (b) or 155 (2), or whether or not 
he received remuneration with respect to 
the period in question, since the applicable 
provisions do not make the remuneration 
a factor to be necessarily taken into account 
for the purpose of determining whether an 
insured person is unemployed. 

For all the foregoing reasons, I decide 
to maintain the unanimous decision of the 
board of referees and I dismiss the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 


“To 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 161 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, tor works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 155 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

& (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
at: / 

: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 

in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 

from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 

wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 

legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment’ 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ................ 2 $ 6,098.25 
PIGTERCEMETOGUCTION ..6..0.62...6.ce0ee ceo cnn etc hd 93 532,446.00 
host CHa ue ee ee eee ys tere 11 180,170.33 
RXCIN GE! | Cae eee ne rere Za 22,942.00 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. : 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible ‘to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. om 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $4,314.11 was collected from 11 contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount has 
been or will be distributed to the 269 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Indian Head Sask: Engel Bros, construction of new water system, Forest Nursery 
Station. Kamloops B C: Taylor & Son Ltd, renovations to insecticide bldg, entomology 
laboratory. Summerland B C: Barr & Anderson (Interior) Itd, installation of additional 
gas fired heating boiler, controls & chimney, Research Station. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, construction of 15 room elementary school 
(DND 9/59). Camp Gagetown N B: Kew Gardens Nurseries Ltd, site improvement 
& planting for high school (Job 61/54); Kew Gardens Nurseries Ltd, site improvement 
& planting for 19 classroom school (Job 62/54). Montreal Que: Delphis Cote Ltee, 
*repairs to 15 roofs, Benny Farm. Valcartier Que: Le Service Paysagiste National Ltd, 
site improvement & planting for 200 housing units (DND 10/58). Deep River Ont: 
M & S Martin Reg’d, site improvement & planting for staff hotel & extra areas (AECL 
23/57). Kingston Ont: Konvey Construction Co Ltd, construction of 71 housing units 
(FP 4/58). Petawawa Ont: Kew Gardens Nurseries Ltd, site improvement & planting 
for 226 housing units (DND 11/56); Kew Gardens Nurseries Ltd, site improvement of 
special area adjacent to project (DND 9/55). Orillia Ont: Andre Knight Ltd, construction, 
site improvement & planting for 10 semi-detached housing units (FP 2/58). St Catharines 
Ont: H W Colton, *exterior painting of 11 housing units in Niagara Peninsula. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: C Bolderhey Construction Co, supply & installation 
of fire escapes & general repairs, Old Sun’s IRS. Nicola Indian Agency B C: Henry 


Norgaard, erection of portable school, teacherage & power house, Nicola Lake IR No 1, 
near Merritt. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Accurate Electrical Contractor, construction of aerodrome lighting 
facilities, RCAF Station. Longueuil Que: Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co Ltd, 
repairs to Crown-owned plant for Department of Defence Production. St Johns Que: 
Desourdy Freres Ltee, construction of 26 bed casual care hospital, RCAF Station. Val- 
cartier Que: G H Montminy Inc, construction of hypersonic range bldg, No 5 CARDE. 
Camp Borden Ont: G M Gest Ltd, extension of electrical distribution system. Uplands Ont: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of additional bulk fuel facilities, RCAF Station. 
Rivers Man: Homme Petroleum Construction Ltd, construction of bulk fuel facilities & 
relocation of two existing tanks, RCAF Station; Brothan Painting Co Ltd, painting with 
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fire retardant coating interior of five hangars, including leantos, RCAF Station. Winnipeg 
Man: Durall Ltd, supply & installation of two boilers, Minto Armoury. Cold Lake Alta: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of single storey observation room at hangars, 
RCAF Station. Sea Island B C: The J H McRae Co Ltd, installation of overhead power 
distribution system, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Borden Ont: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, painting with fire retardant coating of 
structural steel in two hangars, RCAF Station; L T Bristow Plumbing & Heating Ltd, 
conversion of heating system, Barker School, RCAF Station. Picton Ont: Malach Roofing 
& Flooring Ltd, re-roofing of barrack block. Camp Wainwright Alta: Banister Helm Ltd, 
repair of natural gas distribution system. Boundary Bay B C: Moore Electric, alterations to 
primary & secondary distribution systems. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: McNamara Industries Ltd, replacement of stacks, Central Heating 
Plant, Buckmaster’s Field. Glace Bay N S: R G MacDougall Ltd, repairs to exterior 
walls & repainting of armoury. Cornwallis N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of 
PMQs, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Louis Donolo Inc, grading, compacting & 
application of hot mix asphalt surface on parking lots, RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying 
& Contracting Ltd, repairs (asphaltic) to drives & walks, PMQs, RCAF Station; G W 
Sampson, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Standard Paving 
(Maritime) Ltd, repairs to asphalt pavement, HMCS Stadacona; Standard Paving (Mari- 
time) Ltd, asphalt paving of road in North Section, HMC Dockyard; Nelson Bros Welding 
Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of new elevated floor, new projection platform & 
new plotting platform in Maritime Warfare School, HMCS Stadacona. Shearwater N S: 
Vincent & Frank Cosgrove, interior painting of PMQs, RCN Air Station. Montreal Que: 
Desjardins Asphalte Ltee, repairs to asphalt surfaces & construction of asphalt curb, 
Depot Area—6769 Notre Dame St East. Centralia Ont: Graham & Graham Ltd, replacing 
pavement & catch basins, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: C A McDowell & Co, replacing 
existing floors with concrete floor in bldg No 111, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Miron- 
Lassing & Associates Ltd, construction of inflammable paint & oil stores leanto, No 6 
Repair Depot, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: Stan’s Painting & Decorating, interior repaint- 
ing of PMQs, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, interior repainting 
of bldgs B8, B9 & B11, Fort Osborne Barracks. Edmonton Alta: Blanchett Decoration 
Ltd, interior painting with fire retardant paint, drill hall, bldg No 42, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: Creaghan & Archibald Ltd, repairs to face of wharf at 
Shed 11, Section 17; J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of shed at Section 50. Vancouver 
Harbour B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, paving of apron & open areas, 
Centennial Pier. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fort Smith N W T: Horton Steel Works Ltd, supply & erection of steel elevated 
water storage tank. Hay River N W T: R D Argue (Armac Expediters), construction 
of school playground area. Rankin Inlet N W T: The Edward Milner Co Ltd, refrigeration 
& temperature controlled warehousing; North Rankin Nickel Mines Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of oil storage tank complete with piping, valves & cleaners, etc. Northwest Territories 
& Yukon Territory: Mannix Co Ltd, erection of fifty-four one bed-room prefabricated 
houses for Eskimos employed at Distant Early Warning sites. 


Department of Public Works 


Botwood Nfld: E J Clarke & Sons Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Corner Brook 
Nfld: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, installation of filling. Antigonish N S: Floyd Con- 
struction Co, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Central Port Mouton N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, harbour improvements (construction). Glace Bay N S: Maritime 
Builders Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Shelburne N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Wine Harbour N S: Antigonish Construction 
Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Grand Manan N B: Joseph McDowell & Laurence 
Cook, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Point Bouleau (Tracadie Harbour) N B: 
Whalen Bros Construction, construction of causeway. St Quentin N B: Clumac Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Champlain Que: Marautier Construction 
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Inc, construction of retaining wall. Chandler Que: Keays Construction Inc, test blasting 
of quarry. Contreceur Que: P Baillargeon Ltd, repairs to retaining wall. Fauvel Que: 
Cecil H Beebe, wharf repairs. Loretteville Que: Tellier & Groleau Inc, construction of 
federal bldg. Matane Que: Yvon Gauthier, construction of retaining wall (backfill). 
Montreal Que: Noma Construction Co Ltd, construction of letter carrier depot, Cote St 
Luc. Port St Francois Que: Anatole Proulx, repairs to wharf approach. Quebec Que: 
Plessis Construction Ltee, construction of storage shed. St Jacques de Montcalm Que: 
Jean Claude Perreault, addition & alterations to public bldg. St Laurent, I O, Que: Les 
Travaux St Laurent Enrg, wharf repairs. Sept Iles Que: Hector Belanger, construction of 
shed. Sutton Que: Williams Construction Co Ltd, addition & alterations, federal bldg. 
Amherstburg Ont: George L Dillon Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements (retaining 
wall). Elliot Lake Ont: Foundation Company of Ontario Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Fort Erie Ont: S E Zimmerman & Son Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Leamington 
Ont: Ferguson Construction, repairs to warehouse. Moose Factory Ont: Temiskaming 
Construction Ltd, construction of sewage treatment plant. Ottawa Ont: S G Brookes, 
installation of buzzer system on six floors, Jackson Bldg, Bank St; Ted Wojdacki, interior 
redecoration, Mines & Technical Surveys Bldg, 556 Booth St; J R Statham Construction 
Ltd, demolition of existing partitions, construction of new partitions, installation of 
conveyor system, redecoration, floor covering, plumbing & electrical work, No 1 Temp 
Bldg; Universal Painters & Decorators Reg’d, interior re-painting of basement garage, 
Supreme Court Bldg, Wellington St; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, repairs to stone 
parapet wall adjacent to Supreme Court garage, Wellington St; W Sparks & Son Ltd, 
moving furniture, paintings, etc (Phase 1), from various locations to Lorne Bldg, Elgin St. 
Ottawa Ont & Hull Que: Hurdman Bros Ltd, removal of ashes from Central Heating 
Plants—Cliff St, CEF, Riverside Drive & National Printing Bureau. Stoney Creek Ont: 
Wilchar Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Wheatley Ont: Detroit River 
Construction Ltd, harbour improvements (East Wharf reconstruction). Lundar Man: 
Dauphin Fixtures Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Ethelbert Man: 
Dauphin Fixtures Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Lynn Lake Man: 
Calvert Construction Co Ltd, construction of nursing station & double garage. Big 
River Sask: Lahti Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Craik 
Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Regina Sask: 
Dominion Electric Protection Co, installation of fire alarm system, RCMP Barracks. 
Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Vonda Sask: 
Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Pincher Creek 
Alta: Southern Alberta Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Lillooet B C: 
Basarab Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Mission City 
B C:; Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of dormitory school, priests’ house 
& two residences for Indian Affairs Branch, St Mary’s Mission. North Galiano B C: 
Harbour Piledriving Co, wharf reconstruction. Sooke B C: Gordon John Ltd, repairs to 
bank protection. Victoria B C: Parfitt Construction Co, alteration to 3rd & 4th floors, 
federal bldg, Department of National Health & Welfare. Westview B C: Northern Con- 
struction Co.& J W Stewart Ltd, construction of boat harbour breakwater. William’s Lake 
B C: Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada Ltd, construction of 4 classroom school, etc. Fort 
Smith N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, heating room addition to RCMP hangar. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Bedford Basin N S: Warnock Hersey Co Ltd, test borings for Hydrographic Research 
Station. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, repairs to Dredge No 20. Hull Que: Glebe 
Electric, supply & installation of light fixtures, new Printing Bureau; Rene Cleroux, repairs 
to boiler, new Printing Bureau; Rene Cleroux, repairs to plumbing, new Printing Bureau; 
Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, supply & installation of pumping unit, Post Office. Levis 
Que: P A Tremblay, repairs to masonry, federal bldg. Arnprior Ont: Patrick Visheskie, 
replacement of joists & flooring, Civil Defence College. Clarkson Ont: D J Delwort, 
erection of postal screenline, Post Office. Hamilton Harbour Ont: Ontario Marine & 
Dredging Ltd, dredging, Burlington Beach. Ottawa Ont: R & R Construction, installation 
of fire door & related work, Prime Minister’s residence; M Sullivan & Son, alterations 
in conference room, Veterans Memorial Bldg, Wellington St; Ontario Building Cleaning 
Co, Cleaning exhaust duct system, House of Commons, Durie Mosaic & Marble Ltd, 
repairs to lighting, Senate Chamber; Louis G Fortin Construction, moving equipment, 
40 Lydia St; P E Latremouille, repairs to flooring, old Printing Bureau; Leopold Beaudoin 
Construction, alterations to various rooms, “C” Bldg, Cartier Square; Edge Ltd, repairs 
to water system, CEF: P E Latremouille, repairs to flooring, Postal Terminal Bldg; Leopold — 
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emilee” —- 


Beaudoin Construction, general redecorating, Daly Bldg; Thomas Gregoire, general 
redecorating, Connaught Bldg; The B Phillip Co Ltd, installation of lighting systems, 
various bldgs. Winnipeg Man: R G McAllister, supply & installation of partitions, federal 
bldg; Western Tools & Industries Ltd, installation of mail receivers, Post Office. Regina 
Sask: Hipperson Construction Co, general alterations, new Post Office. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


International Rapids Section Ont: Canadian Bridge Division of Dominion Coal & 
Steel Corp Ltd, construction of superstructure & deck, Cornwall North Channel Bridge. 
Merritton Ont: Ontario Construction Co Ltd, delivery of piles & timber, Welland Ship 
Canal, Western District. Port Weller Ont: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, upper entrance 
wall extension, Lock 1, Welland Ship Canal. St Catharines Ont: C A Pitts General Con- 
tractor Ltd, entrance wall extensions, Lock 3, Welland Ship Canal; McNamara Marine 
Ltd, entrance wall extensions, Lock 2, Welland Ship Canal; R E Law Crushed Stone 
Ltd, paving on bridges 13 & 21, Welland Canal. Thorold Ont: McNamara Marine Ltd, 
entrance wall extensions, Guard Gate, Welland Ship Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Halifax N S: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, additional development of Airport. 
Moncton N B: Bedard-Girard Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities. Dorval Que: 
The Foundation Company of Canada Ltd, construction of foundations for heating plant, 
Montreal Airport. Mont Joli Que: Francvuis Lavoie, cleaning of Air Terminal Bldg, Airport. 
Montreal Que: Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for 
fingers & aeroquay, Air Terminal Bldg; Accurate Electrical Contractors, construction of 
airport lighting facilities; J R Robillard Ltd, construction of localizer bldg & related works, 
Airport. Amherstburg Ont: Geocon Ltd, *test borings & soil investigation for lighthouse 
piers in channels. Malton Ont: Canada Construction Co Ltd, construction of foundation, 
aeroquay No 1, Air Terminal Bldg, Toronto International Airport. Bainsville Ont, Coteau 
Landing & St Anicet Que: Porter Ltd, *test borings & soil investigation for lighthouse 
piers in Lake St Francis regions. Lethbridge Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, relocation of 
localizer & glide path bldg & related work on runway 12-30, Airport. Point Atkinson 
Marine Station B C: F B Stewart & Co, installation of underground power line & 


related work. 


In the first nine months of 1959 cash farm income amounted to $2,027,050,000, an 
increase of 2 per cent over the 1958 total of $1,990,145,000, the Dominion Bureau of | 
Statistics reported last month. 

The increase was attributed in the main to substantially higher receipts in the first 
quarter; $641,682,000 compared with $613,182,000 in the first quarter of 1958. 

Second quarter earnings were only slightly higher than those of a year earlier, 
$676,311,000 compared with $666,414,000, and third quarter returns were slightly lower: 
$709,057,000 compared with $710,549,000. 

Livestock and livestock products accounted for the increase in the nine months; 
returns from the sale of field crops were about the same as in the first nine months 
of 1958. 

Compared with 1958, cash farm income for the January-September period this year 
was higher in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 

Increases ranged from 1 per cent in Quebec to nearly 6 per cent in Manitoba; 
declines were almost 1 per cent in Prince Edward Island, 2 per cent in Saskatchewan 
and just over 5 per cent in New Brunswick. 

Lower returns from the sale of potatoes accounted for the reduction in the two 
Maritime provinces. In Saskatchewan it was due to smaller farm deliveries of wheat. 

Returns from the sale of livestock and livestock products in the nine-month period 
are estimated at $1,283,000,000, larger by 3 per cent than the 1958 total of $1,247,000,000. 

Receipts from the sale of field crops were $719,616,000, slightly larger than last year’s 
$716,753,000. : 

Lower returns from the sale of wheat, oats, potatoes, fruits and vegetables were 
offset by the effects of higher Canadian Wheat Board payments and higher returns from 
the sale of barley, flaxseed and tobacco. 
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Consumer Price Index, December 1959 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) declined 0.3 per cent from 128.3 to 
127.9 between November and December 
1959.* A year ago the index stood at 126.2. 

Over the year 1959 the index averaged 
126.5, or 1.1 per cent above the 1958 level 
Ol 25a 

The current month’s movement was due 
entirely to a drop of 1.1 per cent in foods; 
the other four group indexes recorded little 
or no change. The clothing and other com- 
modities and services indexes were both 
unchanged; the shelter and household oper- 
ation indexes were up fractionally. 

The food index moved from 123.8 to 
122.4 to stand almost at the December 1958 
level of 122.2. The sharpest drop in egg 
prices in some years accounted for most of 
this change, as grade “A” large eggs de- 
creased 14.4 cents to 48.3 cents a dozen, 
the lowest since March 1950 and the lowest 
December price since 1944. Imported fruits, 
orange juice, pork and chicken were also 
lower. Fresh vegetables, particularly toma- 
toes and cabbage, were higher. 

The shelter index increased 0.1 per cent 
from 142.6 to 142.7 as rents were unchanged 
and home-ownership rose slightly. 

The clothing index was unchanged at 
111.4 as price increases for footwear and 
a scatter of children’s items were balanced 
by sale prices for women’s winter coats. 

The household operation index rose 0.2 
per cent from 123.5 to 123.7. Slightly higher 
prices were reported for coal, utensils and 
equipment, household supplies, laundry, dry 
cleaning, and shoe repairs. 

The other commodities and _ services 
index, unchanged at 136.9, showed little 
or no price movement on most items. 

Group indexes one year earlier (Decem- 
ber 1958) were: food 122.2, shelter 139.9, 
clothing 110.5, household operation 122.0, 
and other commodities and services 133.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1959 


Eight of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes (1949=100) were higher between 
October and November.+ Increases ranged 
from 0.1 per cent in St. John’s to 0.7 per 
cent in Montreal. Indexes in both Ottawa 
and Saskatoon-Regina were unchanged. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Increases in both the clothing and other 
commodities and services groups were 
mainly responsible for the changes at the 
total level. Colthing indexes were higher 
in eight of the ten regional cities; a rise of 
1.6 per cent in the Winnipeg index was the 
largest increase. Other commodities and 
services rose in all ten cities, gains ranging 
from 0.1 per cent in St. John’s to 1.6 per 
cent in Saskatoon-Regina. 

In clothing, November prices for women’s 
fur coats and boys’ parkas were generally 
up from the end of last season as well 
as above the level of a year ago. Chil- 
dren’s shoes were up in a number of cities. 
Initial pricing of 1960 passenger cars, up 
from 1959 model prices a year ago and 
substantially above model year-end prices 
of October 1959, moved the other com- 
modities and services group indexes in all 
ten cities. Theatre admissions, pharmaceu- 
ticals, personal care items, men’s haircuts 
and women’s hairdressing were also higher 
in a number of cities. 

The shelter index was up in eight cities, 
down in one and unchanged in Toronto. 
Household operation indexes were up in 
seven cities, down in one and unchanged 
in the remaining two centres. 

Food indexes showed mixed results: they 
declined in six regional cities, rose in three 
and remained unchanged in Saint John. 
Eggs, grapefruit, canned vegetables, lamb 
and some beef and pork prices were lower. 
Fresh vegetables, particularly potatoes, were 
up in a number of cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: Montreal +0.9 to 128.7; 
Halifax +1.07 to 127.7; Winnipeg +0.7 to 
125.7; Saint John +0.2 to 129.2; Toronto 
+0.2 to 130.5; Edmonton-Calgary +0.2 to 
124.7; Vancouver +0.2 to 129.8; St. John’s 
-+-0.1 to 114.6.* Ottawa and Saskatoon- 
Regina remained unchanged at 128.6 and 
124.6 respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, November 1959 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) advanced slightly between 
October and November, moving up 0.1 per 
cent from 230.1 to 230.3 to stand 0.6 per 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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cent above the November 1958 index of 
228.8. Four of the major groups were 
higher and four lower than in October. 

The non-ferrous metals group index rose 
2.2 per cent from 173.5 to 177.4, and the 
vegetable products group index 0.4 per cent 
from 198.6 to 199.5. Lesser advances 
occurred in chemical products and in non- 
metallic minerals. 

The group index for animal products was 
down 0.8 per cent from 252.4 to 250.4. 
Decreases of 0.1 per cent or less occurred 
in the wood products, iron products and 
textile products groups. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1959 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose 0.1 per cent between 
mid-October and mid-November from 125.5 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Monthly Indexes 


to a record figure of 125.6. Higher costs 
for transportation, medical care, housing 
and personal care items more than offset 
declining food prices. The food index 
dropped 0.4. per cent but medical care costs 
rose 0.3 per cent, transportation costs 0.3 
per cent, personal care costs 0.2 per cent, 
and housing costs 0.2 per cent. 


A year earlier the total index was 123.9. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1959 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
(Jan. 17, 1956=100), after dropping in 
September, rose from 108.7 to 109.2 at 
mid-October 1959. The index is still lower 
than the record 110.4 at the beginning of 
the year and than the 109.4 figure for 
October 1958. 


It is disclosed in the 1958-59 annual report of the Council for Technical Co-operation 
in South and Southeast Asia that Canada had recently increased her annual contribution 
for Colombo Plan aid to $50,000,000, bringing the total of Canadian assistance to 
Colombo Plan countries since inception of the plan in 1950 to more than $351,000,000. 

The report emphasizes that the volume of technical assistance provided under the 
technical co-operation scheme reached its highest annual level during the year 1958-59, 
when 1,717 new training places were made available in the member countries of the 
Colombo Plan. This represented an increase of 165 over the previous year. 

The total expenditure on the technical co-operation scheme by all Colombo Plan 
countries during 1958-59 was about $8.42 million. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. List No. 135 


Aged 


1. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
CoMMuNITY SERVICE Activities. The Lan- 
sing Story; an Experiment in working with 
Older Citizens. Conducted by AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities and the Com- 
munity Services Committee of the Greater 
Lansing, Michigan Central Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO. New York, 1958. Pp. 13. 


2. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION. How Old is Old? A Study of 
the Older Worker Problem. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 16. 

Tells what the National Employment Service 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
does to help place older workers. Contains 
ae case histories from the Commission’s 
iles. 

3. HUNT, GEorGE HALSEY. Aging; a Re- 
view of Research and Training Grants 
supported by the National Institute of 
Health by G. Halsey Hunt and Stanley R. 
Mohler. Bethseda, Md., U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public 
Health Service, National Institutes of Health, 
1958: Pp, 50. 


4. TEXAS. LEGISLATURE. COMMITTEE TO 
STUDY PROBLEMS OF THE AGED. Interim 
Report of Legislative Committee To Study 
Problems of the Aged. Dallas, 1959. Pp. 30. 


5. U.S. VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF AGING. 
Research in Aging; VA Prospectus. Wash- 
ington, Veterans Administration, 1959. Pp. 
125. 

Proceedings of a meeting of the members 
of the Veterans Administration Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aging and their guests, May 16, 1958, 
Washington, D.C. 

6. WELFARE COUNCIL OF GREATER WIN- 
NIPEG. COMMITTEE ON SERVICES FOR THE 
AGED. Age and Opportunity; a Report on 


as Older Citizens. Winnipeg, 1956. Pp. 
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Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following broadcasts were made in 
1959 and published by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour in Ottawa. 


7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABour. It 
pays to graduate by T. J. MacKinnon [and 
others]. 5 parts. 

Five speakers explain why it is desirable to 
complete high school in order to succeed in 
the business world, 

8. HAMILTON, ALVIN. Canada’s North— 
Land of Opportunity. Pp. 4. 

The Minister of Northern Affairs discusses 


some of the features of the northern part of 
Canada. 


Employment Management 


BARLING, ELIZABETH. Staff Management. 
London, Institute of Personnel Management, 
1959. Pp. 46. 


The subjects covered include employment 
policies, training and education, pay and incen- 
tives, consultation and communication, records 
and their uses, and welfare and amenities. 


10. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT CONFER- 
ENCE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 10TH, 1958. 
Modifications in Manpower Management. 
Proceedings of the Tenth Personnel Manage- 
ment Conference at the University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, March 4 and 5, 1958. Urbana, 
Bureau of Business Management, University 
of Hlinois; 19597 Pp."50: 


Some of the topics discussed were the effects 
of automation on the worker; training pro- 
grams for workers and for supervisors; an 
Employee Qualifications Index, developed by 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company in Peoria, for 
filling job openings in the company; and, an 
absence pay plan in effect at the Detroit 
Edison Company. 


Executives 


11. BERNSTEIN, MARVER HILLEL. The Job 
of the Federal Executive. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1958. Pp. 241. 

The author, who served as executive secre- 
tary of a Round Table on the Federal Execu- 
tive organized by the Brookings Institution in 
1957, prepared this book from the recorded 
discussions as well as from other sources. He 
discusses the two types of executives, career and 
political, in the American federal civil service, 
the differences in the functions of each, the 
special environment in which the federal execu- 
tive works, and the problem of obtaining and 
developing federal executives. 


12. GARFORTH, F. I. DE LA P. Manage- 
ment Development, a Systematic Approach to 
the Provision of Supervisors and Managers. 
London, Institute of Personnel Manage- 
MCLG oes Dems 


The subjects discussed include organization 
charts, staff reviews and appraisals, forecasts 
of vacancies, recruiting policy, further educa- 


with the title, 


tion and training for staff, job rotation and 
exchange, and a section on the initiation and 
operation of a systematic management develop- 
ment policy. 

13. ILLINOIS: UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Research 
Criteria of Executive Success, by Stanley 
Stark. Urbana, 1959. Pp. 14. 

An examination of various recent books and 
articles on the selection of executives. 

14. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS News. The 
Industrial Relations Executive, 1958-1959. 
New York, 1959. Pp. 67. 


Contains information about a sample of 500 
people engaged in industrial relations or per- 
sonnel work. The participants in the survey 
were asked a number of questions about their 
work and the answers were tabulated and 
analyzed. 

15. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Compensation of Top Executives, 
by Nicholas L. A. Martucci and Harland 
Fox. New York, 1959. Pp. 71. 


Analysis of the compensation of the three 
highest paid groups of executives in 644 major 
American companies in 1957. 


Health, Public 


16. AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Medical Care in Public Welfare. 
Summary of Material presented by all Par- 
ticipants in an Institute sponsored by the 
American Public Welfare Association under 
a Grant made by the Rockefeller Brothers’ 
Fund, July 10-11-12, 1958, Chicago, IIl. 
[Chicago, 1958?] Pp. 44. 

17. HEALTH INFORMATION FOUNDATION, 
NEw York. An Inventory of Social and 
Economic Research in Health. 7th ed., 1958. 
[New York, 1959?] Pp. 492. 


Industry 


18. BARKER, DUDLEY. Private Company. 
London, Longmans, Green, 1959. Pp. 316. 

A novel about an attempt to reorganize a 
company controlled by three families. 

19. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Concentration Patterns in Manu- 
facturing; Some Findings from an Inquiry 
into the Relevance of Data being used to 
measure Market Shares in Specified Indus- 
tries, by Betty Bock. New York, 1959. 
Pp. 128. 


Based on the findings of the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, published in 1957 
“Report on Concentration in 
American Industry.” This study discussing the 
definitions used by the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly and examines the measures 
and ratios it adopted in determining the degree 
of concentration in particular industries. 


Labour Organization 


20. BromwicH, Leo. Union Constitu- 
tions. New York, Fund for the Republic, 
c1959. Pp. 43. 
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Based on a study of the constitutions of 
seventy international unions with a total mem- 
bership of almost 16,000,000. The author found 
procedural problems in some of the constitu- 
tions, which he discusses. 

21. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Trade Union Research and Study Depart- 
ments (Economic and Technical Problems). 
Introductory Reports to the International 
Trade Union Conference at Vienna (9-12 
December 1958). [Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, 19587] 
Pp. 310. 


22. TAFT, Puitip. The A.F. of L. from 
the Death of Gompers to the Merger. 1st ed. 
New York, Harper, 1959. Pp. 499. 

The second and concluding volume of the 
author’s “study” begun with The A.F. of L. 
in the time of Gompers. 

Based on public and private records of the 
American Federation of Labor, some of which 
material has been unpublished up to now. 

23. WATILLON, LEON. The Knights of 
Labor in Belgium. Translated and with an 
introduction by Frederic Meyers. Los 
Angeles, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, 1959. Pp. 35. 

The author, Director General of Social 
Security in the Belgian Ministry of Labor and 
Social Security, prepared this study as a thesis 
in the early 1920’s. The translator has trans- 
lated the section of the study dealing with the 
Belgian Knights of Labor while they were 
affiliated with the American Knights of Labor. 


Labour Supply 


24. GINZBERG, ELI. Manpower for Gov- 
ernment, a Decade’s Forecast, by Eli Ginz- 
berg and James, K., Anderson. Chicago, 
Public Personnel Association, 1958. Pp. 33. 

The decade under study is the period 1955 
to 1965. Includes am estimate of the labour 
force in 1965 as well as the manpower needs 
of the U.S. Government in this period. 

25. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Population and Labor Force Projections for 
the United States, 1960 to 1975. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1959. Pp. 56. 


“Presents population and labor force projec- 
tions to 1975 and a detailed description of the 
method used in preparing the jaboe force pro- 
jections.” These projections will help to fore- 
cast economic and social needs of the US. 


Subcontracting 


26. CHANDLER, MARGARET KUEFFNER. 
Contracting-Out, a Study of Management 
Decision-Making, by Margaret K. Chandler 
and Leonard R. Sayles. New York, Gradu- 
ate School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, c1959. Pp. 40. 

Deals with the question whether to contract 
out work or to do it in the plant. In other 
words, should the plant “make or buy”? Based 
on a survey of the experiences of 74 plants 
in seven metropolitan areas: Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 
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27. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Con- 
struction and Maintenance: Who contracts 
it out—and Why, by Margaret K. Chandler 
and Leonard R. Sayles. Urbana, 1959. 
Pp. 4. 

Based on interviews with representatives of 
management regarding the subject of sub- 
contracting. 


United Nations 

28. UNITED NATIONS. COMMITTEE ON 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION IN CENTRAL AMER- 
1cA. Report, 25 February 1957 to 10 June 
1958. Mexico, 1959. Pp. 72. 


29. UniTED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR EuRroPE. Annual Report, 25 
April 1958-6 May 1959. New York, 1959. 
Pp) 03; 


30. UNrireD NATIONS. TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE BoArD. Annual Report to the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee for 1958. New 
York, 1959. Pp. 132. 


Wages and Hours 


31. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Equal Pay: Some 
Aspects of Australian and Overseas Prac- 
tice. Melbourne, 1958. Pp. 88. 

Contains a survey of Federal and State 
legislation in Australia dealing with the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work, and a brief 
outline of legislation in Canada, France, West 
Germany, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and 
the United States. 

32. Frus, AstripD. A History of Prices 
and Wages in Denmark, 1660-1800. Volume 
I. By Astrid Friis and Kristof Glamann. 
London, New York, Published for the 
Institute of Economics and History, Copen- 
hagen by Longmans, Green, 1958. Pp. 350. 

33. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
duction of Hours of Work. Seventh item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 66. 

At head of title: Report 7 (1). Inter- 
ee Labour Conference. 44th Session, 
1 i 


34, SHIMMIN, SYLviA. Payment by Re- 
sults, a _ Psychological Investigation, by 
Sylvia Shimmin, in collaboration with Joan 
E. Williams and L. J. Buck. London, 
Staples Press, c1959. Pp. 162. 

Based on four studies of financial incentives 
carried out in British factories between Decem- 
ber 1953 and December 1955. Examines the 
workers’ attitudes toward incentive plans. 

35. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Factory Workers’ Earnings, May 1959. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Bpa633 

Contents: Summary. All Manufacturing. 
Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Areas. Dur- 
able and Nondurable Goods Industries. Major 
Industry Groups. Selected Industries. Non- 
supervisory Workers. Comparison of Mean 


and Median Averages. W Ch i 
1954 to May 1958. ar See a 


02 


36. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Premium Pay for Night, Weekend, and 
Overtime Work in Major Union Contracts. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 36. 

Analyzes “...shift differentials, premium pay 
for work on Saturdays, Sundays, or the sixth 
and seventh day of the work-week, and daily 
and weekly premium overtime pay.” 

37. U.S. Bureau OF Lasor STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Building T. rades, 
July 1, 1958 and Trend 1907-58. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1959. Pp. 38. 

Information in this report was based on 
union scales in effect on July 1, 1958 and 
covered 650,000 journeymen and 160,000 help- 


ers and labourers in 52 ctiies with populations 
of 100,000 or more. 


38. U.S. WoMEN’s BuREAU. State Mini- 
mum-Wage Law and Order Provisions 
affecting Working Condition, July 1, 1942, 
to April 1, 1959. Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Pp. 141. 


Youth—Employment 


39. NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. 
Primer on Employment of Youth. 1958 
Annual Report. [New York, 1958?] Pp. 16. 


40. SILBERSTON, DorotTHy. Youth in a 
Technical Age; a Study of Day Release. 
London, M. Parrish, 1959. Pp. 228. 

‘Day release” means that a young worker 
is given time off by his employer, usually with 
pay, in order to attend classes during working 
hours. This book describes experience in Great 
Britain. 


Miscellaneous 


41. BEAK, THOMAS WILLIAM. We came to 
Canada. 3d ed. Ottawa, Printed by Mor- 
timer Ltd., 1959. Pp. 63. 


The author and his family came to Canada 
three and a half years ago. He tells of his 
experiences and gives his opinions about settling 
down successfully as an immigrant in this 
country. 


42. Cross, BERYL Conway. Living alone. 
London, Odhams, 1956. Pp. 159. 


Suggestions for women living alone on fur- 
nishing a home or apartment, preparing meals, 
entertaining, etc. 


43. ILLINoIs. DIVISION OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION. Study of Alternative 
Systems of Experience Rating. Chicago, 
1959. eP p25: 


Alternative Proposal No. 2, Tables. Chi- 
cago, 1958. Ppiaul: 


“The purpose of the study... was ‘to deter- 
mine the most suitable method of assessing 
contribution rates so as to assure the solvency 
of Illinois’ account in the unemployment trust 
fund, giving due consideration to contra-cyclical 
devices, the equitable distribution of costs 
among employers, and the effect of such sys- 
tems upon labor and industry in this State.’”’ 


(Continued on page 67) 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 17, 1959 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I, Man 
— Canada Nfid N.S. Que Ont. Sask B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

aun pexcunee ners tm tree me se. 6,290 118 447 1,761 2,310 1,086 568 
SAGs Tce eee 705 ” 66 152 179 281 23 
MIN OH-ASTHOULUUTAL: 0 cic. cl ese sees ess 5,585 114 381 1,609 2,131 805 545, 
JAC). i gers SOD Bok Dee Bes oe 4,697 99 343 1,326 1,684 819 426 
SAAOULORTAL Ase ens eee ss 651 ¥ 60 144 168 254 21 
WNoneAgricultural cies: .cncelac ieee ce os 4,046 95 283 1,182 1,516 565 405 
Wutealtoc. 2 sade SSS SRA BCRSe Sees 1,593 19 104 435 626 267 142 

PAREIGMICHTAL Pieris Ach. ee cee cnet 54 - : * il 27 > 
INGHOAGMOULUUTALS 5 cae sci anisecccee sss. 1,539 19 98 427 615 240 140 
LIRA DCS MPN Secs icin cee arec sis cha tances. 6,290 118 447 1,761 2,310 1,086 568 
I MRUBATES: Metis cc, cis (ares -0.a/k/d.a.5.6 sie syo-ne « 599 16 49 208 193 95 38 
PANT rsd cicye uk Gala pine nah 'ns sees 782 18 57 251 258 132 66 
RL ORVGREB erie cilsfens ais. cic ade cieie Gis sae 2,911 56 185 815 1,093 492 270 
Aaa APU CHES ren rae ters slate ete Sees Sees oe 1,771 27 134 439 678 320 173 
BONVEATSANG OVEE. cece ccc tec cece esses 227 > 22 48 88 47 21 

Persons with Jobs 
PARC DHEEEOUDA ssi. cigs, ai0)en,0 clyeieses 3 «+ + 6,053 105 425 1,673 2,242 1,065 543 
: a ie Peete taccriandyevsie. kaye has 4,504 86 324 1,254 1,681 802 407 
Tat URS ee 1,549 19 101 419 611 263 136 
PAS TOMNCHIEAL ee tclc (sve tcinale otltvew seiasinye 698 ~ 64 150 177 280 23 
Meat Auricultiral Reece bro But. 5,355 101 361 1,523 2,065 785 520 
MCE UWV RE OPS racials c,5.ose ois)s Nadie cut press 6 wis%slee 4,921 89 339 1,393 1,908 726 466 
7 San eee 3520 72 251 | 11010 | 1/343 503 341 
BL OKHAL OR Saline He res te prosic ws ahk's Seiciae 1,401 17 88 383 565 223 125 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BES LUDO erect ercrersrtACsh seiesassis}eisratererereretase 237 13() 22 88 68 21 25 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

<3 a Pete 5,338 153 455 1,525 1,780 909 516 
es eA ea ea 1/102 | 100 | "206 | ‘337 | 98 | 127 
Werialentd teees BL: bikes .ee ieee ce 4,236 109 355 1,229 1,443 7 389 


* Less than 10,000. 
(2) The change between September and. 


rk’’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a mani 4 : 
ve comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estima 


October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
ifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
tes for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
October 17, 1959 September 19, 1959 October 18, 1958 
ee | SE eee 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(2) Work() Work(4) 
Totallooking for work.s. sues eee rs 260 250 237 227 340 326 
Without TODS: wisi. hte 0b sue ene 237 228 213 204 313 301 
Under Iimontht.eeereceee ee eee 90 — 83 _ “108 _ 
1— 3 months. wh.cs cikmenasinnees eee 87 _— 71 _ 118 _ 
4— 6 months..c.. 1.00.00 eee eee 23 _ 28 — 44 _— 
7-12: mounths..nc: ck uae ene 23 _— 23 _ 32 —_ 
18—18' months. Aiieene paces eaeee be _— be —_ * _— 
19=and over. 02a: cacePReenteee nee 10 _ * _— bd —_— 
Worked .....csaoces oii tae cee riosee cle terme 23 22 24 23 27 25 
1-14 hours.) fs save ve eee Comte _ \s e = = ~ 
15—34 hours:3...3<..eeaee = coca ee 17 16 18 17 19 18 


() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 

Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon 

: N.W.T. 

L058 L Otaleecatankyecciicooetie. 4,049 34,294 90,120 . 27,208 13,197 
1954 Totaltc ss . tone eee ce 3, 849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 
JO55: Total’. 255 fea. enes 3,067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11,640 
1056 Dotal- samen eee 3,029 31,396 90,662 17,957 17,930 
19BG Total, Reins. eee 5,092 55,073 147,097 87,172 37,730 
TODS otal i eutcrccn cae 3, 268 28,443 63, 853 15,756 13,531 
1958 Ist 9 months........... 2,768 22,611 50,559 13,258 10,935 
1959 1st 9 months........... 1,638 19,295 45,004 10, 482 8,986 


() Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


Canada 
Total 


168, 868 
154,227 
109, 946 
164, 857 (4) 
282,164 
124, 851 
100, 131 
85,355 


TABLE A-4_DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Sourcn: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Total Workers 


fo} ia") 
=I 0.4 |S 
: ss | 3 fs | 3 
md Ry 
Se sae | KA ants 5373-5 
ae = o_ =| Hs | 28s 
5.2 3 68 5.3 g & we | 2a 3 
eo) 2 | #2) fe | 2 | 2 | fe | eee 
33 = £ 
ao a) s 5 is fe mo 8 & 5 
ae | 6 | eo} Om, |e 0h cet ieee inlets 
1953 Total...........| 10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 
1954 Total......... 9,983 | 6,775 | 1,938 | 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 
1955 Total...........| 8,563 | 5,775 | 1,190 | 2,146 | 9,588 | 7,036 514 | 15,117 
1956 Total...........] 10,339 | 9,492 | 2,255 | 3,823 | 13,800 | 7,500 | 1,649 | 29,264 
1957 Total...........| 17,256 | 16,829 | 5,254 | 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 | 2,693 | 54,376 
1958 Total...........| 8,497] 6,745 | 1,229 | 2,229 | 11,501] 5,071 513 | 17,476 
1958 1st 9 months... . 6,882 | 5,767 | 1,053 | 1,862] 8,889 | 4,432 442 | 15,342 
1959 1st 9 months.....| 6,295 | 4,555 835 | 1,756 | 7,610} 4,098 298 | 10,877 


a lS a aa oe ee 
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B—Labour Income 


Norz: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 


because of rounding. 
| TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
. ($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- a 
aor ae =e age . Ay s pet Supple- 
on ric anu- torage onstruc- ublie . ~~ Imentary| Totals? 
4 Mining | facturing | and | Forestry | tion | Utilities | TP@de | (including) Ty our 
\ pont ment) Income 
} | OO SE | | | | OT 
5) 1954—Total....| 402 3,903 1,317 310 869 204 1,794 3,010 494 12,452 
1955—Total....] 482 4,148 1,396 829 925 204 1,870 3,211 538 13, 228 
1956—Total....] 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
| ' 1957—Total....] 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 3,954 673 15,996 
; 1958—Total....] 526 4,745 1, 664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 717 16, 484 
1958—May.....} 44.1 400.1 140.3 61.3 337.5 71.5 583.7 | 1,079.8] 178.1 | 1,375.9 
une..... 44.7 403.7 DeQR A Ack is sotto tce s <n erellfdat wee sradell te breeaes (BRS EM ee oat emG tetas 1,407.1 
DULY se. .-. 44.1 401.0 LY | De er ree eee hee eee eI oS ri ellont ac ode 1,405.4 
August...| 44.7 398.6 145.1 68.4 396.2 73.7 590.5 1,095.2 182.2 | 1,411.6 
Sept... : 43.9 403.5 ADE eT crarciofe 5s stafel\t aft st 0 acetal afers eibie eypteifie. aerele 6 occ] | tate Meera =| rc 1,434.9 
4 Octrs 42.5 398.8 LPC i dle ieee teen) (+ Seg ape ne! |O bree. Seat We RA | ae le boo5 a0 1,415.7 
Nov 42.3 400.9 141.7 82.8 337.7 72.3 616.8 1,132.7 184.4 | 1,403.0 
ay Dec. 42.0 393.2 HEYA Ue Ee eee | (eee Re | eee ee Irn acco eee fare once 7083.2 
7 t959—Jan.......| 44.8 | 400.9 quer etieh: tM | RAE 20 SN 2h eae os “Ie el 385.5 
Feb... 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.9 292.3 71.3 603.0 1,159.9 185.7 | 1,386.0 
Wer tee. 44.7 405.3 0's O) | Pies tole, «ne, oihies esas aise ace ctl Byu'ss cele.» eetvel f etctmats ie osetl eentent ore els er ate toe ,398.5 
PATS esi. 44.9 409.2 OA oil |i a Soo | oe Se ae | ee eens IMM acta lena anne (ie ee. Sat 427.3 
May..... 45.1 420.7 147.0 68.5 367.8 15.3 626.0 | 1,220.5 | 191.7 | 1,483.5 
I June...... 46.5 429.2 SO 7 geen Uiccere: 5:5 p+reree Biba» boa 5's giblena¥als SVK « siete Mtpa stele ere ttceate cigars cite eee mee 1,529.1 
chub eee 47.2 | 419.0 ssa Tet ies Catan 49 (ee AAR SS)! SRE We ee ce oon 1,508.2 
August. 46.4 422.7 152.6 62.4* 431. 6* 78.3* 637.4*| 1,218.2*| 195.2*! 1,520. 
i Sept.*. 47.0 433.0 151.8 
mv" Oct. 47.0 434.8 150.7 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping arenot shown. (See also headnote.) 


* Revised. 
+ Preliminary. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to ©-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at September, 1959 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,875,973. Tables C-4 
(every second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 
to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables 
C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite (1) Manufacturing 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) Index Numbers (1949: = 100) 
Average |————_____—————__| Average 
Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Year and Month 


Employ- Aggregate Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- eae Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Pavrolls Wagesand| Salaries ment Pa ola Wagesand| Salaries 
v’ Salaries hes Salaries 
Averages 
TOE So octunte deate'aiare os stems 109.9 151.6 137.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 
1955 J, wcaae wane teen ots see 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
VOC. Sigteene ecg gee atone 120.7 182.0 150.0 64. 44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
LOST Scie o sac tameter cteeers 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
PUGS 22s) barees ren oleate eae 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1958 
September teens. demsaccen 121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 72.73 
QGEGDEL. se adie ae cena 120.1 199.5 165.6 71.13 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 
November. = duces ccoane cme 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74,11 
Decem bers. josh csecne 115.8 186.5 160.4 68.91 106.8 173.4 161.3 70.91 
1959 
SAWUGTY (s-na tenes. es" ate 113.7 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 
Mebruaryirs.sgotete doe lee 113.0 193.1 170.2 73.11 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 
MarGh 20. aaodeom sani us 113.7 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 75.22 
April 2neee atien sees hae 115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 172.1 75.69 
May? .c anosre dembeemenee 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 LG yf 195.2 173.3 76.20 
FUNCT tartar cic annette ae 123.5 212.8 171.6 73.71 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
July cco Se onc eae elo 123.1 212.4 LT 73.76 112.2 194.6 171.8 75.56 
Aurustigost|sdaucaeses ute 124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 ~ 113.5 196.1 171.2 75.27 
Séptember at cunieek eure 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
Octoberi.s vance tee ate. 124.4 21752 173.8 74.67 113.9 201.7 175.3 77.10 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
Ee Te and ve estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
ional services). 


TxcunicaL Nots—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period ina 
month were labelled “‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly expres- 
sed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

* Revised. 

} Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area | 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
UNS WEORIC ETC Gem coe cca cells e519 a's’ ofp 0 dle afdble aia .cja.e ale cialee < 143.5 143.6 132.3 63.02 63.41 63.02 
145.5 150.8 124.6 55.39 53.70 50.78 
99.6 101.0 99.7 61.35 60.20 58.65 
106.2 106.4 102.7 61.17 60.75 58.84 
124.7 124.0 120.8 71,22 70.38 68.18 
125.3 124.7 122.2 77.68 76.52 73.41 
117.7 119.0 112.7 71.37 71.50 67.69 
138.1 140.0 135.9 71.15 70.94 69.29 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 164.8 166.7 159.5 75.93 75.22 73.83 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 122.7 112.6 120.5 80.49 79.68 76.47 
125.3 124.2 121.9 74.36 73.42 70.85 


2 
92.6 91.5 92.6 75,13 72.70 74.84 
115.5 115.5 114.2 59.96 60.27 57.58 
103.7 102.8 102.1 58.14 57.45 56.05 
100.2 99.5 92.6 58.87 57.71 55.44 
116.0 LIC SOU eneemeeee 86.41 S608 Aen aaesais 


lips BANU Wer ariel. asin Ab «(ov bse iho sierghe o Sa cisie es 105.9 104.3 100.9 80.68 79.81 77.51 
124.9 123.2 116.3 68. 68 68.41 66.04 
78.4 78.1 75.3 60.31 60.90 59.57 
126.8 125.7 123.7 73,14 72.32 69.67 


102.3 103.7 97.6 83.13 81.32 78.54 

177.3 136.7 163.3 86.59 84.25 86.05 
ANS OTHIS.-. -ab con Reda GBs OMe Mes BG td Alen aaa ee 133.5 133.0 132.5 77.69 76.85 74.51 
Peng FN ORI PMR Pia bin eles Vos tae a aloe clale ss vlo.s Slewielsie « 116.2 114.5 97.1 83.73 82.36 75.93 
DR MCMUDARINGRE, Oh cjcta,00 aS ayes ole cthelee cies candice 116.9 114.4 113.6 84.30 82.40 77.39 
MN nearest al ester eMa noe + fe bralols «crc bv wfecleit vie's elo edb aieieles 112.3 112.9 117.9 74.75 73.76 75.39 
ESTP GEC rey le biays v1 e's ofsle sales «soe /sieib alee eisierars v dlejainie es 91.4 91.8 88.0 69.96 69.47 67.25 
(GRID... ger, Op ORRAG CGea cen ne ae eae eee 129.8 128.8 122.5 69.88 68,12 68.10 
Creat sre ecto close bie cjaistele os siaieis sie (eiawes 116.2 117,2 112.1 67.44 65.77 64.01 
Rr SON ENUP RR Sais ie 0k Eifel sisi<iacs els iefeiclove'e lee aibeaeie « 126.5 126.8 117.9 71.31 70.47 66.84 
BAe |S) Ein ge GAss OF ORME eea io CES GEES eee ae nen oan 141.8 142.6 115.5 85.99 86.03 52.42 
SR LN EO NPE MNES a is. focse eas lsc) iol ciefbieidloleie a/are v.aia.darnis« 95.0 97.2 95.0 66.50 64.00 61.93 
OHO terme et oG Lk cece cain cidioie coisas Se cielces 125.8 125.2 122.2 71.03 70.06 67.36 
ESOT. 56 Se. CB GS OBHOn 556 Caen AOE Se cae ae eee 126.9 128.2 120.6 94.32 92.60 89.67 
AYU Naser tore le Scr te wiamC 0s oLeitialelale ev alee ais Sede 80.9 74.5 80.6 88.07 83.40 76.69 
ORB MATIO Hii, =< Rieic UE, 5\oe sin y-Weinle oe ce nae cnlaes 155.9 156.5 148.8 95.81 92.89 87.85 
Biayaiitara SP UeATGDUT. Sc: 5.55 dscivitts ee eeedeceaies 114.8 120.0 118.0 75. 64 74.31 72.33 
VEDIO... 26. bgp ON DUINe Se 2 Gee Gge Seer eee ee 115.6 115.2 110.8 68.06 67.85 64.56 
EUG tae MER RNG oc facie Gk sist aPiielaleles scae clade 135.3 187.4 127.2 67.93 67.57 65.15 
PAR EOOH MMM cas iy, fes rss sipseccieialet-oie ees tusidisle os 145.1 146.3 138.7 66.89 66.83 65,92 
GAHACOT NAIA o -0 5 ioe lew ccaie wscls olelole oieste s a. 199.1 198.8 187.2 71.06 70.74 70.26 
Garner c1d') IRIS cies s/ cin’ clochaiale sske.e Fieisleiees 177.1 177.3 165.4 71.58 71.36 68.73 
IMAGO Ney.catalslo geet e clolt ais ole lee. dielele.cvieie s Oasiee os 120.2 112.8 117.6 79.14 78.74 74.97 
PN Tone Cie eree Re CA. (citys clots siefes 0.3/5 closets 5.0) 2 Sadan 120.5 109.2 117.6 71.05 71.64 68.20 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourcy: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


a 


Employment Index , Average Weekly Wages 
Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Sept: Aug Sept Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Mining. . 25.0.6 See beeen eee eee 125.7 127.0 125.1 91.28 89.19 85.79 
Metal mining’. sna eee ae 142.5 144,1 188.7 93.39 91.42 85.99 
Gold? seis. one eee ee eee 74.0 74.9 76.1 74.46 71.89 72.48 
Other metal! ..cj0/3¢ a2 «..0ca ee eee ee eee 206.4 208.7 197.1 99.72 | ., 97.97 90.87 
Fuels... ..... 15. Suhecsw hoes le esnaiere Ue re ae ree 93.6 93.0 101.2 91.98 89.19 88.74 
Goal os) sis eters. «i shcar tele ale ors Oe hess eet eee 61.1 50.3 56.9 72,81 67.73 74,20 
Oil and natural gasicako.<:..ceees- eee 276.4 276.7 274.4 107, 23 105.99 100.54 
INion-mietall..|s icles. <2 dice aernve ola 0 OEY ATO ech Pe 2s 143.3 149.1 134.4 80.42 79.37 78.22 
Manufacturing}, ..4 ccc. winch sale vectra ete ete 115.2 113.5 112.4 76.50 75.27 72.73 
Durablegoods.... %.4.c0 se tan eaeebsanerre re meters 119.1 114.1 114.1 83.08 81.48 78.45 
INon-durable)|zoods. basses sect nee epicenter 111.9 112.9 110.9 70.57 69.98 67.70 
Wood/and beverages. ae ecisc 8 side esielslvamettetts 127.2 133.5 128.4 65.62 65.62 63.08 
Meat products... tseeo reins cin tec ebeeerterente 144.4 146.6 135.1 79.10 76.48 73.55 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 174.2 218.1 207.2 48.33 52.20 53,22 
Grain mill products... «0 meek eee «ailemeette 106.0 105.8 107.1 73.61 74.85 71,34 
Bread and other bakery products................ 110.8 112.2 110.9 66.18 65.68 63.62 
Distilled and malt liquors. seseseeeeeeee ee 110.5 ileal 109.6 87.85 89.00 82.75 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........-..--+06+- 84.4 83.2 90.3 75.61 75.06 70.24 
Rubber products... .§ 26.00. «+ cook Meritt oaeeearsts 110.5 108.4 101.1 80.73 78.68 76.40 
eather prodticts: ..: 01: hsp ie aa cmcnis tee satel otleeetsiete ele 89.1 90.1 88.2 51.38 51.18 50.44 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............-. 94.6 96.3 93.6 49.19 49.19 47.71 
Textile products (except clothing)................-- 80.0 79.3 78.7 61.61 60.58 59.40 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. a: 72.6 72.3 76.4 57.74 56.26 54.69 
Woollen. go0ds;..:..h eeu etoan ten sake (eee ree 64.8 64.1 59.6 57.93 58.30 57.13 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................04- 83.2 82.6 80.9 68.00 67.43 66.19 
Clothing’ (textilé‘and fur)ie.c,- 1 seeie te eee 95.6 94.4 94.1 49.04 48.01 45.96 
Men's clothing, ©: B2.cosa.teeaeemcccte- eeeee ee 95.6 94.1 95.1 48.25 47.20 44,72 
Women’siclothing ities «sme estieiter ee isiet nites 102.3 101.1 101.6 50.90 50.54 46.44 
Knit coods!.....0.).ceutns als pale ner eee ben eee 80.2 79.5 78.0 47.11 46.06 46.22 - 
Wood products....... MUR NOOO ooucabudoeOscooga: 110.7 94.8 109.2 66.73 63.16 63.98 
Saw and planing mills.............-........++0-. 113.0 87.3 112.4 68.58 63.20 65.55 
PUTMItUr® acai. < scene tiesto plein Tee ee eee Tere 116.2 116.4 - 112.7 65.55 64.95 62.75 
Other wood products) 55.0 ooeeee eee eee 89.5 89.1 87.6 58.64 58.52 57.51 
Paper products..... pc AtcanoosasosigdocPchcucseec 127.1 128.4 125.0 88.40 88.47 85.19 
Pulp and paper millsi 0. Fs...c00 deen s coe eee 127.9 130.2 124.4 94.47 94.70 91.13 
Other paper products, 12; << oi. scars « cielereeaiaelelere ns 125.0 124.0 126.5 72.75 72.00 70.91 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 123.4 121.1 120.1 83.77 82.27 79.42 
Tron: and ‘steel products: J... steerer ence: 112.7 112.9 99.1 88.15 86.42 82.89 
Agricultitral implemients.., «15 sewels ese eerie 75.6 76.9 59.3 85.69 80.09 81.06 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 168.0 171.8 169.1 87.10 86.63 85.11 
Hardware and tools...... ONH Era aoonion is bute 102.7 101.6 94.2 79.67 77.93 74.83 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 115.4 112.6 104.5 77,51 74.74 74.01 
Iron castings....... laine leis fieja/o ale Weise oie Rete 101.5 103.1 92.7 85.17 81.96 80.55 
Machinery, industrial machiner Re 120.1 120.3 108 84,27 84.09 79.32 
Primary iron and steelie.-, wesc na eee 125.1 124.2 85.5 101.32 99.61 95.30 
Sheet metal products.50..5.. sucess «oslelneeidenl: 117.0 117.8 106.5 88.93 88.82 84.48 
Wire and)iwire productaia... 11st dee eee 121.0 118.8 113.0 89.21 88.45 83.61 
Transportation equipment...............0.ssseees 112.5 103.9 117.6 87.79 85.67 83.04 
Aircraft and partes -Ws.te.. ban eer eee 252.6 257.8 866.3 89.92 89.33 88.40 
Motor veliicles,... ¢-e meu: uscuee Banos. Cancion 109.1 78.4 97.9 100.87 97.48 89.91 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 109.8 99.4 101. 85.23 81.99 81.39 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 69.6 68.8 68.2 79.44 79.19 72.90 
Shipbuilding and repairing.....................5- 127.1 129.2 114.2 79.85 80.67 77.80 
Non-ferrous metal products.................2.-000: 130.5 130.1 124.2 86.52 85.59 78.70 
‘Aluminum ,products:e. ou. ae eee ee en ee 148.7 145.3 136.8 83.18 81.07 81.23 
Brass and copper DIOGUGES, «neces mde eeeeeete L115 111.8 106.9 83.23 80.73 79.59 
Smelting and refining)... ee oa seeeeneeeen 145.1 146.5 140.6 94.54 94.10 80.92 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................5 140.0 138.0 136.6 82.46 81.11 79.26 
Heavy electrical machinery...................+. 113.7 arf 11959 89.56 88.41 85.28 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 222.4 217.1 220.0 78.19 77.29 76.93 
Non-metallic mineral products............:....+-. 151.5 151.6 142.7 80.87 79.44 77.89 
Clay Products’, 54 cites soe ee 105.4 105.9 109.8 74.83 73.73 71.36 
Glass and glass products........:-.--0--2+sess:- 153.9 151.5 140.8 75.91 73.33 75.52 
Products of petroleum and coal...............+..+. 138.3 140.2 140.3 110.73 110.01 104.02 
Chemical products} isn acces TOROS OA aaOTOGOF 132.2 131.8 131.6 87.67 86.75 83.89 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 118.0 118.4 119.9 77.50 76.31 74.68 
Acids) alkalis'and saltsics vesseee anita 151.8 148.1 148.2 98.73 97.36 93.50 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...... 131.8 130.1 125.0 67.47 66.91 65.49 
en coe ee Roscoe SacAacos } ocak: 151.4 154.4 144.2 79.59 77.92 76.25 
uilding and general engineering................... 148.7 149.4 142.2 86.59 84.82 83.09 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 15537 162.6 147.3 68.80 67.69 65.67 
Electric and motor transportation................. 132.9 132.4 126.4 78.67 78.21 75.70 
Service... 3i.4.6c.0. eee ate eee 142.7 147.5 139.1 50.30 49.36 48.04 
Hotels and TOStAUrANts j,i: /via sisicloscta sie ae eee 134.3 140.3 130.0 39.85 38.98 38.51 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants\...csnccdi ete 114.8 114.1 116.2 45.27 44,27 43.07 
Industrial composite.....................000 00000, 125.3 124.2 121.9 74.36 73.42 70.85 
rr ee 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Sovurcs; Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
September] August |September|September| August |September 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
LN Biateretel Res SR a ee oe re | 37.7 38.3 37.6 1.55 1.53 1.49 
1Si@iy 2) SLQLOUTE JB a aus ob Pace oe eon Coen 41.0 41.4 40.5 1,47 1.48 1.48 
ING res ACK Mtr TA. Selden tale suis sree ceeded 41.0 42.3 42.4 1.50 1.46 1.41 
(Qe sceq, 2 IRA tO A ee ee a 42.4 42.0 41.6 1,54 1.53 1.49 
Loreto ee eo Se Se a 41.3 40.8 40.7 1.82 1.79 gt 
EES te] ops), JS RR ee ee ne 41.0 40.7 40.1 1.65 1,64 1,57 
ASANO WT Ee inte otieren dais give Cie yale civels suave werads 39.0 38.9 39.4 1.87 1.86 1.78 
Aihoomic(@) 3 aye Se aee  neee ee 39.2 39.7 39.6 1.82 1.82 1.74 
Brad cle (EG) Mens) C4 CO) a a 37.9 87.7 37.7 2.11 2.09 2.02 


(4) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


Mining)... scnstrcqen enter aeee 
Metal mining ae 
Goldi.g 6. chee les creaine ena Oe tetera 
Other metalix.: 6.62.00 08e eeu biee eatin 


(Olt) i OBER Sh hotas ac calwdnonnen-9 
Oil/snd natural gasses... =e cere sane 
INon-metal ios. 6 ose dnistem ete econ eres aera 
Manufacturing:........\..b0-5-5.. cedars eae 
Durable’ goods... /pvteee nea eee eee 
Non-durableigoodssy, «auc > 62> © cise tottinteletreieene er 
Wood and beverages. «snc. -6<«- lessees 
Meat products sy acitiegcs. ote etrimteran anata 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
Grain mill productat)..s0. aceneiesetreets tie 
Bread and other bakery products........... 
Distilled liquoraicc...+ <: - asieace ees 
Malt liquors cisu seas tcie cee erates setter: 
Tobacco and tobacco products........-..-..++ 
Rubber products. ...0. cate Soe aloos selon cteeeaeee 
eather products) «cis. sc1t cane ae 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 
Other leather products............ ae 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 
Woollen 2008.1. i)... sis «vac sus aesieiuaee endear 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 
Clothing (textile and fur)......25...0.5. 05.000 
Mon's clothings. 6c ,<.c10:5'< sce see eee 
Women's clothing .cc.0s 52 cemanieeeeeecees 
Yitt BOOKS). ckioieds ds aces Slee cea tele eee 
*Wood products: ©.<2 sass da teenies 
Saw and planing mills....................-. 
PUrnitures c's a<ecidn ssa tee eo ree eae 
Other wood products. ...<.5-. eee one ee 
Paper products .: cucacwedcoscerte arene eee 
Pulp’and paper mulls}, *ynccseehitete- sete 
Other paper products........00cs «asus ener 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 
*Iron and steel products................e00005 
Agricultural implements......:............-. 
Fabricated and structural steel. . 
Hardware and tools............. 
Heating and cooking appliances... er 
Tron castings) ic % ccs cease ee eee 
Machinery, industrial). 9.2. cereees ents 
Primary iron‘and steel.cos4s4, ene eee 
Sheet metal products:...<-nccs se sete 
*Transportation equipment.................+. 
Aircraft hud partssiceeeecanes see aes 
Motor’ ‘velticles.27..0es cate ecieee tee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................- 
Aluminum ‘productase:c: cuceeeen eee ee 
Brass and copper products................-. 
Smelting and refining, ..../../.....2.-:.0-.- 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment . 
Telecommunication equipment............. 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
ances 
Ware,and cablete,eanseemaeine 
Miscellaneous electrical products.. 
*Non-metallic mineral products 
Clay products 


Average Weekly 


Hours 

Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
no. no. no. 
41.9} 40.8} 40.9 
41.9 40.8 40.0 
42.7 41.1 42.9 
41.6 40.8 38.9 
41.0 39.1 41.2 
40.9 38.2 41.7 
41.3 40.6 | 40.4 
43.2 43.0 44.4 
41.2} 41.0] 40.7 
41.7 41.1 40.7 
40.8 40.8 40.7 
40.3 41.6 41.8 
42.1 40.7 | 40.4 
38.5 44.5 47.5 
41.6 42.1 41.7 
42.3 42.1 42.2 
39.8 41.6 41.8 
88.9 40.1 35.9 
39.9 39.4 39.4 
42.3 41.2 41.3 
40.2 40.1 40.8 
39.9 40.4 40.4 
40.7 40.3 41.8 
42.7 42.3 42.2 
40.8 40.2 40.2 
43.8 44.5 43.6 
43.9 43.5 43.9 
3959 | peser | seat 
39.0 38.3 37.0 
38.4 37.9 35.4 
41.4 40.5 40.6 
42.2 43.0 41.9 
41.5 42.8 41.1 
43.9 43.6 43.7 
41.7] 42.6 | 42.7 
41.5 41.5 41.2 
41.2 41.4 41.0 
42.1 41.7 41.8 
40.2 39.5 | 39.6 
41.7 40.9 41.1 
39.6 | 37.2 | 39.7 
40.5 40.8 41.4 
42.7 41.8 41.1 
42.8 41.4 42.5 
42.2 40.4 41.5 
42.1 41.9 40.5 
41.1 40.7 40.2 
42.4] 42.8] 42.2 
41.0 40.0 40.0 
41.5 41.2 40.8 
42.1 38.4 | 38.8 
41.1 39.5 40.4 
39.8 | 39.5 | 39.5 
40.5 | 40.9 | 40.3 
40.8 40.4 36.5 
42.1 41.4 42.2 
41.6 40.5 41.2 
40.1 40.1 32.8 
41.4] 40.5] 40.7 
41.2 40.5 40.4 
40.9 39.9 40.8 
41.8 40.3 41.2 
43.0 42.2 41.8 
41,1 40.3 40.3 
44.4 43.5 44.3 
43.7 43.0 43.4 
42.5 41.5 42.8 
40.8 40.7 40.4 
41.1 40.5 40.8 
41.2 40.1 40.0 
41.3 40.4 40.6 
42.2 41.7 41.9 
424] 42.0] 42.7 
41.9 41.1 42.4 
43.3 43.4 43.1 
44.7] 44.2] 44.6 
39.6 | 39.5 | 39.4 
39.5 39.6 39.5 
40.8 39.8 39.8 


Average Hourly 
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Average Weekly 
Wages 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
$ $ 

85.49 | 83.15 | 79.84 
89.22 | 87.01 | 81.28 
69.30 | 66.92 | 68.04 
96.41 | 94.30 | 86.40 
79,08 | 74.64 | 77.33 
71.39 | 65.65 | 72.93 
92.65 | 90.49 | 86.33 
77.39 | 77.16 | 76.55 
71,14 | 69.56 | 66.91 
78.38 | 76.28 | 72.85 
64.31 | 63.65 61.46 
60.41 | 60.68 57.93 
77.05 | 72.98 | 70.22 
43.15 | 48.90 | 50.35 
68.87 | 70.42 | 66.14 
60.06 | 59.84 57.43 
75.90 | 78.87 | 77.25 
82.84 | 84.90 | 73.67 
69.43 | 68.54 64.46 
76.29 | 73.59 | 71.41 
47.30 | 46.84 | 46.72 
45.49 | 45.11 | 44.32 
51.26 | 50.74 | 52.17 
55.47 | 54.45 53.26 
52.70 | 51.49 | 50.05 
53.43 | 53.96 51.88 
60.85 | 60.10 59.13 
44.38 | 43.16 40.83 
44.61 | 43.32 40.48 
46.05 | 45.62 40.25 
42.52 | 41.23 41,78 
64.27 | 58.84 | 61.30 
67.20 | 58.86 63.66 
61.52 | 60.86 59.00 
54.15 | 54.01 53.59 
83.06 | 83.12 | 79.72 
88.71 | 89.04 | 85.44 
67.18 | 65.98 64.37 
84.35 | 82.17 | 78.96 
84.84 | 82.70 | 78.54 
79.95 | 73.22 75.19 
79.28 | 80.86 78.41 
75.50 | 73.63 | 69.46 
74.55 | 71.41 71.19 
82.16 | 78.14 | 77.52 
79.81 | 79.51 72.98 
97.75 | 96.56 | 90.97 
84.92 | 85.65 81.66 
82.48 | 79.55 76.68 
81.55 | 81.36 | 79.97 
94.42 | 87.52 80.94 
80.53 | 75.52 | 76.48 
77.83 || ¢7.11 | “70782 
78.15 | 79.16 | 76.29 
80.78 | 79.78 | 69.93 
74.62 | 70.92 | 70.31 
78.56 | 75.52 | 75.19 
88.38 | 88.21 70.68 
73.72 | 71.80 70.33 
82.03 | 79.97 | 77.77 
64.72 | 63.59 | 63.16 
74.62 | 71.29 | 71.11 
86.58 | 84.68 | 79.67 
69.18 | 67.65 65.77 
77.14 | 75.14 | 74.65 
70.56 | 69.12 67.62 
72,72 | 69.60 | 72.89 
99.21 | 98.28 92.72 
77.99 | 76.73 | 74.75 
59.38 | 57.62 56.96 
90.34 | 88.18 | 85.18 
59.54 | 58.66 | 57.91 
78.57 | 76.97 | 75.07 
84.75 | 82.75 | 81.32 
67.56 | 67.01 64.09 
78.85 | 77.95 | 75.64 
39.51 | 38.71 | 38.10 
38.53 | 37.78 | 37.29 
39.65 | 38.55 | 38.65 


a eee 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


Average 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


a Hairs Average Average 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Par Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 1954................... 40.7 1,41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 

Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 

Monthly Average 1956................... 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 

Monthly Average 1957.......0..0..0.00.- 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 

Monthly Average 1958................... 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

MgasSeptembers wii whl. sds oeds dae 40.7 1.64 66,91 160.3 125.6 127.6 

(CICS oo heiond Oct Aan Oeee Be 40.8 1.66 67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 

INOveMma DOr. set isc Niels seek a clad 40.9 1.67 68.43 163.9 126.3 129.8 

Wecerm bere oo. heads ere ask 40.7* tee 69.60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 

POOOPMAIUATY: ier. Whit: ifs) sy0isla e ssicree ie 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 

BIODTUATV a Mek Cee eee Sosie a sea 40.9 174 69, 81 167.2 125.7 133.0 

TARE aie, Sei cine ccs ters 40.3 1.72 69.40 166.3 125.5 132.5 

Ari en RM e ais. eece-sls 40.7 1.72 70.01 167.7 125.4 133.7 

UME aad Goer Ge Se 41,1 1.73 70.90 169.9 125.6 135.3 

PUROME Rc ccphacn diel osiancs aes 41.0 1.72 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 

DEC SEMRL MER FforAeleis wcocs asa. shes 40.8 jy 6! 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 

RANT USUMES TANS ete sis. cats ree 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 

PeptemberG@)ic. ci. dees cee es 41.2 1.72 71.14 170.4 127.1 134.1 


Norts: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
@) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 


Period 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

: Deasber 15,446 11, 868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
December 16,104 10,504 26,608 255,811 85, 229 341,040 
December 26,895 14,969 41,864 194,478 73,852 268 , 330 
December 27,634 16,442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246 , 035 
December 13,327 11,209 24,536 326, 568 107,176 433,744 
December 11,579 9,752 21,331 329,050 126,341 455,391 
Januar 8,648 8,549 17,192 562,257 158,163 720, 420 
Pabeiecy 9,425 9,295 18,720 615, 788 175,574 791,362 
March 9,007 10,816 19,823 623,338 174, 787 798,125 
April 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169, 625 781,566 
May 16,883 16,280 33, 163 498 , 897 161,742 660, 639 
June 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342,605 140,615 483,220 
July 14,579 16,464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308,151 
‘August 14/935 14/317 28) 552 185,527 106; 965 292/492 
September 16,741 18/466 35,207 172) 417 96 074 268, 491 
October 16, 162 16,792 32954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
November 1, 1959(1)..............+- 11,997 13,018 25,010 195, 816 107,407 303 , 223 
December 1, 19590) WBE es komen, 15,201 12,674 27, 875 365,031 137,855 502, 886 


ee 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 
30, 1959 (1) 


(Sourcr: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..................-. 
BOR GSEIY | oso: 6. Sodie ces ols: glein fatale a nce eee ED 


Mining, Ctunerying 4) and Oil Wells.................. 
Métal Mining: 204i 5:..(hs ste oleae oye carats eae enero 
Fuels. . MP Oat Her Gens cocaood 30 
Non-Metal Mining.. aye Nore cn aeleene are 


Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits ke 
Prospecting... sadhaleie eae sto cete merce: weit ener atte 


Manufacturing: 504.000... c0dewes «+ chien oe 
Foods and Beverages..............+5 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 
Rubber Products: ..t.2.;..ots + eset acta 
Leather Products,..:. fi aecvmeee)- ce tite etait 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 
Clothing (textile and fur).............:.....-.005 
Wood Productss2.. scccscteetne eoick o iaeeie teeter 
Paper Products: !.......aechevaedieh es aimee eee 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 
Iron and Steel Products. ...025.. -- ++. eee eee 
Transportation Pquipment............:s0++++0rs 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..............+.+.5++ 
Electrical Apparatus and poopie ot ofeue ease eet 
Non- ee Mineral Products. . RAR 2 Sih 


Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 
Transportation. ...,...coecsteet pao eeeneimec eae 
Storage: as: oc cxuileeos cures alles Oaee eee 


Retail 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 


SORVICE:.. wis... stern rete eecta ts de oe UE REE 
Community or Public Service 
Government Service 
Recreation Service 
Business Serviees:.h03).0etasceenionn be eee a ee 
Persorial. Serviee...200 ena b  ae ee 


Change from 
Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 
1959 1958 

— 1,372 ae 32 
— 298 + 1,741 
oh 49 | + 158 
ae ERT) 159 
= 31 — 34 
+ 9 “rc 24 
0 Sif 13 
= 4 = 4 
— 2,253 + 1,537 
= 193 = 150 
= 1 + 2 
- 21 - 7 
- 86 + 18 
= 84 + 94 
i) 793 + 351 
- 121 + 102 
- 40 a. 75 
- 67 ae 23 
= 252 + 300 
- 23 oe 172 
=— 31 + 113 
= 330 = 134 
- 17 + 45 
- 16 - 22 
- 81 + 8 
a 97 es 21 
- 854 + 683 
= 651 + 405 
- 208 + 278 
— 716 + 391 
- 62 + 403 
— 40 = 19 
-f 26) + 7 
- 32) — 12 
- 983 + 1,351 
=_ 557 + 217 
- 426 + 1,134 
184 + 129 
— 2,766 + 2,115 
- 270 + 583 
- 351 + 78 
- 119 + 60 
- 318 + 123 
— 1,708 + 1,271 
— 8,770 + 8,061 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 29, 1959(1) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


! Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... .. 1,389 1,197 2,586 5, 429 1,686 7,115 
CNeriCsUAWWOCKOTS as 5 bie%iecls sic ales dae o's 777 2,465 3,242 12,174 40,536 52,710 
DALSSEV OD KOLS eet sieib </atalejoistaleieisisiaisye's 992 1, 463 2,455 5,115 12,492 17,607 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 442 5,990 6,432 23,354 18,595 41,949 
| Soe oN eee Tee efSt siekeyoG edege Stetotea\[iagis osc cs stil har o eso cts Mines van ctor 1,076 2 1,078 
\ Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 379 23 402 2,367 198 2,565 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers......... 6, 606 1,411 8,017 83, 224 16,750 99,974 
{ Food and kindred products (incl. 
W ADA COs oe setae abe ci tefb sie aie: s\e--5 58 15 73 878 465 1,343 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 96 1,033 1,129 2,614 10, 148 12,762 
Lumber and lumber products........ 2,427 3 2,430 6,181 122 6,303 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 80 19 99 778 386 1,164 
Leather and leather products........ 26 89 115 1,042 1,103 2,145 
Stone, clay and glass products....... Esa |G cameeenc ad 33 213 44 257 
iis ¢ovd fare ae oe a 600 4 604 11,084 723 11, 807 
LSE Se orl os CRRA A ge Ee ae 138 15 153 1,955 867 2,822 
Transportation equipment........... ENR | eerie 50 ae 6 832 26 858 
PURSUE cic cove) oho iock aihya-ais anata s TOTS renee d one shes 161 ETO (hea ares 1,136 
RO GMSTOUCULOM NE sn sisia Reece catty oeisiein ewes 1008" ete cee 1,004 19,373 4 19,377 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 610 18 628 14,605 135 14,740 
® Communications and public utility... BO Nees sce cee. 36 561 4 565 
if PBTE CE AUG. SELVICE, o)..0)0 0 2 says eee n ees 193 155 348 3,419 1,622 5,041 
y} Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,011 39 1,050 13,924 854 14,778 
‘ MP ENCMISENETE Reps 52.0) in Po, tote xs s,0°=,5 <1" 44 10 54 1,537 239 1,776 
PMEMINGHULOCR CAFS sfsrebsjsciats,s!s\si0%c0.aa} 5 83 ii 94 3,092 8 3,100 
Unpillode Workers... cac 6c sacaees ones. 1,412 464 1,876 63,077 17,148 80, 225 
- Food and tobacco.................+- 74 111 185 2,740 3,763 6,503 
Lumber and lumber products Le 57 10 67 6,290 279 6,569 
' NNOGL WORT Pe cocisteic serene os sisiee.« 17 22 99 3,818 539 4,357 
WOESURUEHION Stok ne ck eccinele oad eode,« BION \PSiscuecctees. 579 DB 82 Ces ee ees 28,822 
Other unskilled workers............. 625 321 946 21, 407 12,567 33,974 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 11,997 18,013 25,010 195,816 107,407 303, 223 
t () Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
‘ 
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29, 1959 
EGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 29, 

= TILLED VACANCIES AND R 

eine (Sourcs: U.I.C. 757) 


Registrations 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Oct. 1 ee 
1959 
4,857 8,222 
and. sl eo ee 1,099 2,410 
pevcuund su aye aiptue os ha 986 
Corner Brook... 5 <jsatemest rer teil be 
Grand Fallsaeiica.-- tee eee tae 3,314 4,8 
Slike vk pnnne ddtas danctodcacatiec: ot 991 1,256 
644 869 
Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown.........-.2.++++-+++ 347 387 
Summerside: 200. wee eee ae 13,813 
MNS Sete 372 462 
Nova Scotia............... an a 
Amherst 3.761 3 826 
‘Bridgewater. i o3.4..¢ <a 15 on ee ae 062 
Halifax: 2. wags eticisine nee eee eee a cn 
UM Vernesa. orice ene eye sede es cin ble aerials ek oa 
Kentville: .adicasseeaeeemecentia teres 1,396 1,899 
Liverpool .iasac. 20+ iehbaeeeece eee 306 oe 
New Glasgowo.. 0. <5 «seni tyes 26 sel Pe a oa 
eprinenall Pare on cation a aan rh 
Nigolil:Maereya ean ORECHAn sore sagas on 
THU £... ptaximiorres slot Selene 528 1,028 
Yarmouth pO oc coe e oc nccenecsbencivns 8,506 12,655 
New Brunswick.....................-. 685 oy 
Bathurst.. 50.00. ...scaaenep brea cers - eas 
Campbellton)... cnepen mee mutaee a ae 
Hdmundstone..... ..< . setae a ee 
Frederietotin cca: +5 -c.neceeeie aeeee ee ee 
INGO. his cisaeibes + «ic stare depuis eels ie 1068 
Moncton iti cnecas -s cas eaenetnet meee ae Pier 
iNew castle soe cc roi:4/1ea cr eee eee ‘ Te . een 
Bree J one Seno te, 6 base 2 a ae cers & A 
St. Stephen es.....cn.b- see eee 
Sussex? ; \: cessed: ks te cero 358 678 
Woodstock sc Jahist «s+ nolnaeee-nee cee Pye 111,359 
9 
196 
MODOC het. Paonia casi eo eee 1,094 i 
~ Alma oo 50 2t,calshaes, bo eee erineere a 503 
ABbestOS: Noes. ce oe ER ORE oe (i ga Peds on 3 eae 
Baie Comes. 5.7.0: vasccnecenee cee 582 oe 
Beamharnoilsin., wane ans. ace eee ee 442 ioe 
Bucl aoa ah einlet hale foleae oe evecare ae4 oe 
Causaipscal S...1ce ene cotter 
Chandler: 5.0.0 eae eee 1,026 1,207 
Chicoutimiis35).0.p2 sree ees ABS Mileeteiecete 608" 
Cowansvillatc.c...sso ee eee 457 1.336 
Dolbeau..... PRP r ec ncnciderom toon 1,010 pot 
Drummond yillesee eee eee ee 288 se 
Hamhani. cds nearer een 397 ae 
Forestville dvgisla cists a gdteeea se Penne 160 ee 
Gaspé, .2..cae eee ner 849 ee 
Granby fs aacee one ne eee 1,376 Pea 
aa ti wey oo? Beers resis Ste Beco: 1,389 Lae 
Joliette: cast cemee dene meen 1,133 ty 
JOUQUIOE.6 os. coe sc eee ee 353 on 
Lachiite.;.. aeons 349 a 
La Malbaieseetee te aes 559 ty 
La Tuque 1,300 1,9 5 
L6Vis! San eee 319 
Louiseville..... 536 ae 
Magog. SE mAra 177 
Maniwaki. 298 4 
Matane.... 325 47 
Mégantic.. 172 352 
Mont-Lauri 409 598 
Montmagny. 32,157 47,694 
Montreal....... 214 375 
NewRichmond 258 310 
Port Alfred.. 5,929 7,952 
Quebec... 835 pe 
Rimouski 633 ie 
Riviére du Loup 499 695 
Roberval.. 1,210 1,662 
Rouyn 296 508 
Ste. Agathe 473 597 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 1,019 1,143 
Ste.Thérdsa, :. <2 spe ee 942 1,462 
St. Hyscinthe. - a9 en 1,345 1,570 
Bt, Jeans csia tyes Cee ee 652 1,060 
Bt. JérOme. +... ose eeee ene 648 950 
Bept-fles....... 29, - kas eee 1,666 3,169 
Shawinigan..5.. 5... 5\4, cy oe 2369 3,464 
Sherbrooke. «5, .. vc, eee enna 1,047 3,235 
Borel sca 'sicis' clay ot Reena 665 1,187 
Thetiord Mines..4) 0. eee 1,958 3,214 
Trois-Riviéresi..). cee eee 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 29, 1959 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (2) Previous Previous (2) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Oct. 29, Oct. 1, Oct. 30, Oct. 29, Oct. 1, Oct. 30, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
bog alla ) 
Val 22 20 14 1,118 962 1,296 
18 18 aL 1,260 1,162 1,402 
22 42 13 1,105 3 1,239 
70 79 26 924 584 1,011 
8,933 10,484 6,598 108, 082 96,176 139,077 
34 180 106 187 
22 23 22 882 911 936 
39 50 21 1,047 931 1,302 
PSYROG TIAGO se soci isin Fer ai ec ak es 46 56 40 479 358 
PAN DLON Bes sissies Deo dt he vices’ od. 37 31 26 1,388 1,339 684 
Brantford. . 94 162 53 1,693 1,624 2,045 
Brockville. . 43 76 21 348 225 436 
Carleton Place 6 9 180 120 159 
Chatham 68 91 217 1,236 1,065 1,573 
WSODOUR SN ate devs cc has btyediws vaca 39 22 18 460 478 576 
RO MUME WOOO gern pcjsielode Bis vow oa nae 32 12 18 380 344 534 
Korma a Ween ess does socks dees bes 92 109 83 1,962 1,768 2,376 
TRIG. SSG) | RRS A a ee 88 a aes se 300 PLU ee os Fei Ree 
PGriMENITdOr MoE Noe cies Bears gs sok 4 pa (evan Age 426 376 541 
Toi? Lie eo a 22 39 20 269 223 321 
TAS VAI a or re a 77 88 63 1,231 1,211 1,944 
(SiPiN ot cee GOR eno ee ae 82 104 89 923 667 1,006 
MARIANO Nome SA. oa. de geiea Pies asks 7 18 3 142 103 206 
RE PILETICH OMS ours cide ole clase wee e< b's 41 37 13 324 260 267 
TOU OO 23 08 Spee Sc cote aoe ete 44 49 77 1,212 1,095 1,079 
SOTO UN GON ema saan hi< dn She eSenis'es bes 882 976 500 8,366 7,163 12,514 
PLS WK OBEN Ginette Gisdsers.ese at. 24 31 15 372 275 4 
Kapuskasing 516 359 838 
Kenora 359 257 422 
Kingston 1,386 1,383 1,477 
i 701 573 880 
Kitchener 1,159 1,125 1,711 
885 621 825 
Lindsay. . 378 335 598 
Listowel 141 lil 205 
London 3, 230 3,014 3,591 
Lon, 2,644 2,428 2,775 
Tae 276 198 38 
PN AMAMOO NENG: hic Gir ccig on FS Soaks be 9 
NS a a a 941 786 783 
iagara Falls 1,561 1,145 2,013 
PRMON SANSA oo. once cas sive ns'es os 1,009 813 1, 282 
IN SUTURE Gee DO ee ae 578 508 598 
EOE I cis ios vos Sealers osang $06 526 457 790 
POSTER RE Biron edeiciajausie se cine e's ee 3,473 3,866 10,175 
SEEN 72 Gaon SUBS REEEC Ger oo ne Eee cia 3,890 3,434 4,149 
MOWERS OITA ge oseysaloicielo deere nnnieiesaioie 6+ 697 616 967 
Parry Sound.. 304 229 328 
PP EMADTOKOMT. oes «cies Gees NREs sos +s 1,034 911 1,229 
Perth 170 335 
2,050 1,770 2,429 
4 149 264 
1, 891 1, 480 3,095 
420 392 752 
458 334 542 
289 239 426 
2,571 2,103 3,065 
1,130 584 773 
1,332 1,243 2,022 
SHAT At 1,107 953 1,615 
603 519 615 
ela isis <)no5e 119 95 145 
246 183 354 
507 424 690 
616 369 831 
BUSOU Yatesee enone cies acs cis =< 2,037 1,888 5,066 
MSMBON DUES ccc ejcfe «(vcs 17 0\8i0 2e Bre 2's 417 el ee 
teat 1,230 1,010 1,488 
28,243 26,166 32,955 
510 459 572 
425 258 255 
426 367 333 
983 932 1,981 
3, 230 2,958 2,111 
6,122 5,747 8,902 
714 619 ot) sesierc-vaeee 
11,260 7,624 13,550 
1,075 687 , 002 
573 314 621 
205 125 168 
601 386 565 
he P 203 113 233 
Wirstoce 8, 603 5,999 10,961 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT 


OCTOBER 29, 1959 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office 3 : F ; 
@) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Oct. 29 Oct. 1, Oct. 30, Oct. 29, Oct. 1, Oct. 30, 
1959 1959 1958 195 1959 1958 
Saskatchewaiiis:..c. 00 0sctoaen seiner 7163 1,246 648 8,161 5,565 7,910 
TEStO VEN, oo cits tcocinseteny sin Aeee Ten el steps 42 59 26 292 144 258 
Eloy dminster!o. .a..stte eee cee 14 OF Masistoielestcteecs 159 LOG ||\Getevaute shes riers 
Moose Jaw vain dates atataia ieineste ae 123 135 126 830 549 734 
North Battleford’... <eeecisnererer 23 33 45 521 324 554 
Prince Albert 41 84 65 1,081 634 1,015 
Regina....... 218 295 135 1,987 1,551 2,110 
Saskatoon..... 165 390 140 1, 833 1,424 1,860 
Swift Current..... 47 56 28 331 211 328 
Weyburn........... 24 26 19 214 92 178 
BY Orn ne eave. caterer ie eehe eters 66 131 64 913 531 873 
AMperta 52%. cmacctyas tran 2,058 2,813 2,041 14,488 12,124 15,938 
BIgiTMOre hes. «is cine 19 21 3 200 178 382 
Caloaryssc2 8% ch. doderneee tenia 631 712 623 5,354 4,583 5,470 
Drumbeller! 5, 8.4 o.ceoees 25 47 3T 171 150 184 
Bdmontonita.y..<. cleo ceerene ener 1,032 1,440 1,051 6, 487 5,386 7,116 
EASON; sid chow is Geiela greneteainens aber sree 27 98 14 373 336 332 
Lethbridgev. =... «i. «a anemones 104 176 125 935 662 1, 232 
Medicine Hat...... sss usses vs «eee 141 166 106 444 442 573 
Midd: Deer. te hos, acco cheers Nees 79 153 82 524 387 649 
British Columbia...................... 1,751 25243 1,151 42,333 36,290 47,382 
Chilliwack... qodeee coe ee 27 33 3 829 656 1,139 
Courtenay... tds: «<2 deamteeoisceaes 23 17 5 514 449 606 
Granbrookgeseen «oc 23 38 19 475 322 445 
Dawson Creek....... 22 17 22 627 488 706 
iD thr heen oe aMRAAR bee: cceloaotius 19 19 13 477 670 654 
Kamloops: Stic os oe some eee oe 8 7 8 763 517 865 
Kelowna cet eiats:c chsh Metal eee 20 18 9 481 350 630 
KGtiMatacnole ancen chee eee 37 50 1 147 167 287 
‘Mission ‘City! 2°. 2505 4. ceeeeeen cee 6 21 20 684 525 732 
INENALIO... ih Giese or ale ae ee a 14 11 1 740 725 947 
Nelson’. 2.08. cis cc eae cee 10 36 9 617 475 472 
New Westminster............s++:s00 198 279 142 6,036 5,361 6,789 
Penticton. 3 ooeac see eee 14 21 12 486 399 622 
Port. Alberni iiss 3:30 Aneto are 16 36 18 520 566 598 
Prince George said..0dectupnenon tee 50 95 40 1,918 1,318 2,218 
Prince Rupert co. 2 cesarean nee 6 7 13 1,157 835 1,381 
Princetomsdac ties sesache nee eee 11 15 3 203 155 159 
Quesnel jc, (uo). 2a steed eee 11 19st Shades 922 OA. + OLAS Gets > oi 
ii <n ROM eNO Gea CRAneA An & oandosonods 46 50 32 609 469 448 
Vancouyeriicn... ccnaccmeeeoee eaten 1,012 1,145 609 19,286 17,258 22,648 
Viernon 52300. co's ly et ances 14 38 5 858 517 767 
Victoria... sapies «<c2ten teen eee 144 199 119 3,647 3,305 3, 882 
Whitehorse: s...c...5 cea eines 20 73 19 337 169 387 
Canada; 06). AU uci Soe eee 25,010 32,954 16,871 303, 223 257,780 371,162 
Males Jia die bale ln sie sje ote MEARE Ce eeanen ne ae 11,997 16, 162 7,319 195,816 160, 519 255,451 
Hemales’,. 54.25.00 dont ee oes 13,013 16,792 9,552 107, 407 97,261 115,711 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1954—1959 
Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
ae Total Male Female Region | Region | Region Region | Region 
545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,894 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 348, 456 178,015 142,116 
748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252,783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 
586,780 290,924 59, 412 215,335 309,077 185,962 107,918 
840,129 548, 663 291,466 56,385 198, 386 287,112 181,772 116,474 
ee (10 months):..........-: 712,884 465, 889 246,995 46, 597 169,089 248 , 334 151,840 102,024 
959 (10 months)............. 848,701 573,207 |. 275,494 57,929 206, 043 289, 435 182,969 112,325 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated 
apeereze F Amat of 
é umber o enefit 
Province Beneficiaries Weeks Paid Paid 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 

Nieamuea rH GALAHCE ORR Le eT ois cies esl ois cafes ae eta s dates obs 3.4 14,148 297, 642 
EMER EEN TRUEST Ct em. ihc OEE aa ce vets Misuse ene nae 0.6 2,467 44,027 
a UOOII ON Ee, dt A ee EE, we linoaca sible «enum edeons 7.2 30,300 581,072 
GHMOEMUAWIOROM EMR aa cma seis oh ern as scl vGcciiees vaenttboae 5.7 24,061 458, 874 
TREDET, oo 5 abo o cee Oe BANC ORIEN Ieee: ais Ane nn ean 50.1 210, 238 4,236, 250 
OMEN OEM ca Se AR cole chee sc bets Seg bide nsca tee ce Babee 58.5 245, 805 5, 109, 663 
IMTS GRON ELE! so. e:-eu ne cRELER: GRECIAN ed 4.7 19, 834 390, 394 
Rea Mr Meet Cree MMS oc. MMV seas ole a eigteaa's o sleaers Saeed O07 11,538 265, 874 
PM ten rth ote Mr cr ailituens cee. Adama ee 6.5 27,218 563, 265 
cera tithe. (Clo) (bead obs s. Bie Bnei een ae ann a a 20.4 85,541 1,818, 692 
shovaly' Canada, October 1950... . 6... 802 si J. canacad ss. 159.8 671,150 18,765, 735 
Total, Canada, September 1959.................000005 155.0 651,114 13,371,386 
Hotal, Canada, October 1958. 0. cciseces oie caiese rte eons 220.7 970,917 20,278, 443 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, OCTOBER 30, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the register (weeks) Percent-| October 
Province and Sex Br oor O age a a 
imants| 2 or a me ver ota! 

or | a4 5-8 | 9-12 | 12-16 | 17-20 | “SOF | Postal | 1.08 4, 
SRG, 0.0 na OGRE 250,583 |101,820 | 32,342 | 37,006 | 21,949 | 15,813 | 10,762 | 30,891 | 27.9] 323,530 
TITEL, cocoa Geer 164,391 | 76,097 | 22,330 | 23,109 | 12,462} 8,306 | 5,340 | 16,747] 30.1] 226,597 
Be UMAIS NE acidec.. xntuas 86,192 | 25,723 | 10,012 | 13,897 | 9,487 | 7,507 | 5,422 | 14,144] 23.8 97,008 
Newfoundland........... 5,659 | 2,266 778 778 398 284 200 955 | 67.9 8, 258 
Mla sn, 4,754 | 2,033 674 644 992] 208 139 769 | 71.4 7,305 
iemale... ..<i0s 2. 905 233 104 134 106 81 61 186} 49.2 953 
Prince Edward Island... 852 335 109 118 74 69 54 93| 56.8 918 
“ibibo eee 542 260 80 67 37 37 21 40| 61.6 607 
Merialent..4. ken 310 75 29 51 37 32 33 53 | 48.4 311 
Beptin... 4. elses: 10,927 | 3,778 | 1,350] 1,758] 1,013 688 547 | 1,793 | 41.9 13, 808 
Nee ae Ret cee 8,225 | 3,092 | 1,034] 1,307 711 439 369 | 1,273 | 44.0 10,826 
Hemale........s06... 2,702 686 316 451 302 249 178 520 | 35.7 2982 
New B ioleh eee 9,357 | 3,962 | 1,117 | -1,351 752 572 3741 1,229| 55.6 11,564 
One es 6,679 | 3,005 852 942 506 343 205 826 | 59.1 8,829 
Hemiale: ic. 08 6s. 2; 678 957 265 409 246 229 169 403 | 47.1 2,735 
- eee 78,010 | 31,650 | 10,335 | 11,645 | 7,067] 4,909 | 3,372] 9,032] 26.4] 100,392 
eee scone 51,122 | 23,458 | 7,352 | 7,487 | 4,059] 2,461] 1,605] 4,700] . 28.0 70, 150 
Dano, ie 26,888 | 8,192 | 2,983) 4,158] 3,008] 2,448] 1,767] 4,332] 23.5 30,172 
LO MeO TS 86,444 | 33,714 | 10,467 | 12,556 | 7,737] 5,899} 3,961 | 12,110] 21.5] 120,875 
aah ~ Socata ae 53,044 | 23,849 | 6,645 | 7,264] 4,167 | 3,022] 1,872] 6,225] 21.5 82) 888 
Werni ales ve sackecn ws « 33,400 | 9,865 | 3,822 | 5,292] 3,570] 2,8771 2,080] 5,885] 21.4 37, 987 
a sp re 8,828 | 4,384 977 | 1,053 675 447 334 958 | 25.4 10,518 
peg ae go 5,827 | 3,421 661 562 311 210 165 497 | 29.3 6,708 
Memale pes. do .icx. 3,001 963 316 491 364 237 169 461 | 17.9 3,810 
PRA. 3. ,456 | 3,237 828 779 479 349 243 541 | 46.9 6, 248 
many i eae tong 2) 554 599 415 214 139 105 247 | 53.6 4/118 
Remmalowsot igs. ce. 2; 183 683 229 364 265 210 138 294] 34.0 2/130 
ee cet 1,505 | 5,348] 1,397} 1,720 952 694 397 997 | 30.8 13,604 
a eat: ot ” 316 4'039 884 923 493 298 185 494 | 36.4 8/966 
PErInle Aotcatdd fois oa. 4/189 | 1,309 513 797 459 396 212 503 | 21.0 4.638 
iti Sy ok ae 2,545 | 13,146 | 4,984 | 5,248] 2,802 | 1,902] 1,280] 3,183] 24.0 37,415 
sos, ae eed 99° b0e 10,386 | 3,549] 3,498 | 1,672] 1,154 674| 1,676 | 25.5 26, 130 
Female..............| 9,936} 2,760| 1,435] 1,750) 1,130 748 606 | 1,507] 20.8 11, 285 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


‘ Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
Claims filed at Local Offices End of Month 


Province Not 


Total Entitled . 
Total* | Initial | Renewal | Dispo%ed | _ to Entitled | Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 

Newltoundland J9-jose seers cleaeee 3,021 2,148 878 2,517 1,666 851 1,280 
Prince Edward Island............. 468 328 140 440 317 123 147 
Nova Scotia... 22). Rid tahoe. see tee 6,291 4,138 2,158 5,926 4,456 _ 1,470 1,656 
New: Brunswick: ca. ta. snares 5,491 3,689 1, 802 4,604 3,216 1,388 1,794 
Quebegey es cigs iB ase ieee ane 44,672 28,126 16, 546 40, 967 30, 016 10,951 11,700 
Ontarios A255 5d ae ee 51,753 32,441 19,312 49,210 35,779 13,481 13,092 | 
Manitoba: i): < 0c << Meta eterna: arte 5,997 4,114 1, 883 4,902 3,414 1, 488 1,701 
Saskatchewan; j....2-ievumcons see 4,620 3,287 1,333 3,816 2,575 1,241 1,369 
ADGrta cA. «00 oie Rae aen eh on ee 8, 480 5,249 3,231 6,956 5,129 1,827 2,983 
British: Golumbia.. ao. 2229s ee 20,398 12,839 7,559 18,901 13,354 5,547 5,930 


Total, Canada, October 1959...) 151,191 96,354 54, 837 138, 239 99,922 38,317 41,652 
Total, Canada, September 1959] 115,137 70,091 45,046 111,730 82,946 28,784 28,700 
Total, Canada, October 1958..| 191,215 110,725 80, 490 185,160 186,929 48,231 44,303 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 23,338. 


{ In addition, 23,211 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,072 were special requests not granted and 1,149 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,887 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1959—September. 35 6.016.5 « «ashi brasia.c site eitepere eRe oe een 3,982,000 3,780, 000 202,000 
AUGUSE  . o-csatsie ais ajctara.frese’sarstey sp pepe ee ET TM oe aa TE 4,009, 000 3,799, 000 210,000 
TULY), cco fies napeistcaitie cs shines miele, Gap BOO eae aa 3,996, 000 3,770,100 225,900 
TUNG. .o Noe oot ae auido Fal. auwik ode caebace Os ean aies tne eee 3,989,000 3,768, 500 220,500 
MAY. inci sisted dhs sole goresitclen oh cee eee Se ee 3,919,000 3,639, 600 279, 400 
F-\ 1) 3) Sn Oe oe ee RP he wig toh oaicowaeauntls 4,134,000 3,523,200 610, 800 
Marohy, 0. 3 .:sjeiajeitiel tivo eke se cic Se te 4,239,000 3,472,100 766,900 
February... .,). (22s....45 Sein dk aa oe eee ee ee ee 4,248,000 3,452,000 796, 000 
JANUALY 6.0 0. \oed oes ee Sh OR ee ee 4,257,000 3,471,900 785, 100 
1958—December. ..\).4h0. 4... nee ee ee REE eee ee oe 4, 265, 000 3,550, 000 715,000 
November. wo g50)) ics Sage cee eee ene eae 4,060,000 3,640, 800 419,200 
October)... 4S: ...s:.ck diye go an ee Geer a eee 3,987,000 3,663,500 323, 500 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949=100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
$2, * Household | Commodi- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation Heel 

Services 
EERIE AS ye e/a (5/0 oicravala pig visto: dle 0-2 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
RGIS = VEO D5 als Snag COO eee 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
TRBUY OVS Tiare 0 On Oe Rene DEE eae 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
iy Ee VEEN OE eae ROR eee eee 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
URRRNCO2 Ts 28h 5 ee es a 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
IOS —Wecember:.... 0. ss0-.c sees aees 126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 
OSC UAMUSE WA. Re ote ao as cece bas 126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
LAG os 94 Mae ee ee 125.7 121.2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133 .4 
SN GDAGe te 27, et) i an a — ar 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
Loseradl.. 2. date ae ae See Sere 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 133.7 
WL 55,4, A DoE eee ae eae a 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 
CATION Sci. RSE IGEINC oer ee eae oe 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
OTK sg ap W ORO aon Ee eee ee 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 130.4 
IATOG TS Tae Sp beech AS GEL Dene aT 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
September 127.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 135.2 
October.... 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
Novembe: 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
December. . 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.8 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1959 


(1949 = 100) 
. Total Other 
———— : House- |Commod- 
Newan berliOctober November Food Shelter | Clothing es hold ities 
peration an 
1958 1959 1959 Sérvices 
_ | Soe 
. @) St.dohn’s, Nald....:......... 112.6 114.5 114.6 111.6 115.1 105.1 109.5 127.5 
Pia fa eo eg eens. cbs ace 0 Serena 124.3 127.0 127.7 119.6 133.7 120.3 129.5 139.7 
Bainb vous tte eeeciec. sess 126.7 129.0 129.2 124.0 137.9 ahi bye | 124.2 142.9 
| Montredimec cer cacn foaeceees 127.2 127.8 128.7 129.0 144.9 106.9 120.0 137.0 
MORRIE Nelslnn + aVaid ves ape ue 126.5 128.6 128.6 123.0 147.7 115.0 120.9 1387.6 
a Toronto.... 129.4 130.3 130.5 122.2 153.6 114.7 123.5 139.0 
Winnipeg 123.8 125.0 125.7 121.3 133.6 118.8 120.0 134.4 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 123.0 124.6 124.6 121.8 124,1 120.1 125.4 130.1 
/ _Edmonton—Calgary...........| 122.7 124.5 124.7 119.6 124.5 118.7 126.6 133.4 
NVEHICOMV OLE cresidlsiis, oid)sieses. amie: 127.5 129.6 129.8 125.7 138.5 115.5 132.8 136.7 
t 
| N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities, 
(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
this series see page 542, May issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-59 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 
: Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
ie es Dune mee, Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or wan Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

1), See SEE Soe lr ot pasiscu sce 156 174 62,250 1,475, 200 0.15 
LOB B . ocoiscess «sb ccacghepnn sv alia tales arte eetes eae ee 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
11 Ce eet Gk o cea nigotobes 221 229 88,680 1, 246,000 0.11 
iy Se See On MINER Act ok rita « 242 249 91,409 1, 634, 881 0.14 
=) i] Se GS RENO AME SAocana rac: 4 251 260 107,497 2,879, 120 0.24 
“LOR Novemberset... .. ete ae eee 28 49 26,898 281,525 0.28 
Deceniber#is5...:. chi abies eee ee 5 31 18,129 243, 105 0.24 
#1059: January-inicacai« os orate eee 14 38 13,739 158,730 0.16 
Pebruary sk bts coe eee 9 29 7,068 123,175 0.12 
Mareb ccs acas.sisiy gemtnee aateeeite 16 31 20,973 95,430 0.10 

yet ONE HMM Hes Gadoontion Jone 12 22 8,747 72,340 0.07 

Maya's Sqeanc ese spate aia serene ete eae 20 32 * 5,359 60, 825 0.06 

JUNG. S: «odd on.tls.o oe eee ro eee 30 43 8, 432 57,320 0.06 

July soon caten annie eee 26 42 41,417 685, 505 0.65 
August. ccceeace 28 47 38, 656 667,960 0.63 
Septemb: 15 33 30,076 282,490 0.27 
October... ay, 11 29 7,100 67,012 0.06 
November visas asen cio sonore eee 8 18° 4,392 59,741 0.06 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
NOVEMBER 1959, BY INDUSTRY 


(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
Industry and Workers |Man-Days 
Lockouts | Involved 

Logging.2:4.:4. cee. 1 17 340 
Biiatin gs ..)./isteapssiavesieine | aed eer | ee eee | Cee 
Mining sini soca 2 1,165 4,107 
Manufacturing........... 9 2,132 42,308 
Construction............ 1 950 11, 400 
Transportation, ete...... 1 if 14 
Publiciutilities: s2:cc.saleseecse ae eee ee 
aPTAGE x5 Aeyaceea ieee 2 40 180 
POLVACE aor ins 2 81 1,392 
All industries....... 18 4,392 59,741 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
NOVEMBER 1959, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 


Strikes 
Jurisdiction and Workers |Man-Days 
Lockouts | Involved 


Newioundland sy occas s.5 cisterna trassil ng asteratt siaell ein ote eee leeea 
Prnice Hdward Islandwz|"oasn.ce-s |ateeeee elects es 
Nova Scotia............ 1 1,012 3,036 
New Brunswickecs. ncolerceemerce | seroitetee e linasimetemctare 
Quebees.ccsivcat inet 5 1,844 37,079 
Ontarion!, enna ee 5 1,244 15,063 
Manitobaies.6 bss iccciee 0 ance /elaiatasisl|'« eisiele treats |iotmotesiereree 
Saskatchewan........... 1 141 1,794 
Alberta... 5 sicisccsessiele teow a tense lerteetete ll oni ie etal eta ered erties 
British Columbia....... 5 144 2,755 
Federal nv oaosaeenies 1 if 14 


Alljurisdictions..... 18 4,392 59,741 


TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
NOVEMBER 1959 


(Preliminary) 
Indust: Duration in Starting 
= of Uni eae Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Empl nion orkers _ ~ 
elt” Involved |wovem-| Accu- | ~Lermi- Result 
Location ber |mulated| 9@tion 
Minine— z 
Marmoraton Mining Co., Steelworkers Loe. 4854 153 | 1,071 | 14,216 | July 15 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Marmora, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 12 |Return of workers pending 
outcome of dispute in 
S.A. 
Dominion Coal Company, Mine Wkrs. Loc. 4520 1,012 | 3,036} 3,086 Nov. 17 |Disciplinary dismissal of 
Glace Bay, N.S (Ind.) Nov. 20 |two workers~Return of 
workers pending negotia- 
tions, 
_ManuracTturine— 
Textile Products— _ A 
Dominion Textile Mills, Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 1,725 | 36,225 | 74,850 | Sept. 28 |Wages~ 
Magog, Que. C80) | Al Pr a eee 
Clothing (Textile and Fur)— : : 
CanaDay Apparel, United Garment Wkrs. 141 1,794 | 9,740 | Aug. 14 |Wages for time and piece- 
Moose Jaw, Sask. Loc. 396 Nov. 20 |workers~Piece workers 
‘ (AFL-CIO/CLC) receive an over-all increase 
of 8% the first year; 2% 
the second year; 38% third 
year. Time workers 5¢ an 
hour in each of first, second 
and third years. 
_ConstRucTIoN— 
» General Contractors section of the|Carpenters Loc. 18 950 | 11,400 | 11,400 | Nov. 13 |Wages~ 


Hamilton Construction Asso-|(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ciation and Builders Exchange, 


Hamilton, Ont. 
\. 


" 


ih Figures in parentheses show the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H.—Industrial Fatalities 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1959, BY GROUP OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Cause 


Striking Against or Stepping on Objects 
Struck by 

(a2) Tools, Machinery, Cranes, ete. 

(b) Moving Vehicles 

(c) Other Objects 
Caught in, on or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc 
Falls and Slips 

(a) On Same Level 

(b) To Different Levels 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes, Explosions..... 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation and Industrial 

Diseases 


Miscellaneous Accidents............-:.seseeceecresees 
Total, Third Quarter—1959 
Total, Third Quarter—1958 


& 
88 
Re 
o| | 8198 
2 ie. i 3) 8|4| 38 3 
iE ae0lsel2/s/51b¢ a 
w |e} Se) | 8 8 § 8 F 
‘a | 8 [68] PP 5/2| 23] 2 3 | 3 
2) B(esssl4/2/2|80/3/2/ele|2 
2/3 ijeesels i o/Glaesg/slel/e}ela 
— | ihe opel ote as ine eee aed ens 
3 | — T= | 24] ode S.| a cera aaameee Vengo eee 
3] 9] —| 13] 10) 9 | 1) © Bammer Wamtaieeem one 
8] 14.44 2) 7) d | leben eR 
3/5 213] obs) 11° 19) 19 | | eqeenen 
5B 44 Bi. 5.) 1c dal oll dl lee Goandellenad arate 
2}—|1|—) 71 31—) = | 24 See ae 
1]—h— | 4] 4] eas) = a) ll ee 
—| 2 (| ao tahoe st ulieal is | eee 
SS |) SS SSS) pS pS eae 
1] teed a) te ees ee eee 
46/21] 7| 34] 59] 62] 9| 46] 19| —| 18| —| 321 
38 | 28] 10] 33 | 48| 87|16| 46) 13| 1| 21 | —| 342 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1959 
BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


Industry ; el ; : : : : : z = 

a | | eee ot ere ee rt ee 

Z AY a Z a SS) = ) < a a a 

Agricul tures aya:las. waentysens cee — — 1 — 8 23 2 8 2 2 a 46 

HOSTING . a. cojuiacio ere ai eee RE —_— — 1 — 6 4 _ a= —_— 10 — 21 

Fishing and Trapping............... 2 — 1 — — — — _ — 4 — 7 

Mining and Quarrying............... a — 6 os 2 10 1 2 3 9 _ 34 

Manufacturing... 02... cncdesesecne _ — 1 1 14 24 1 2 6 10 _ 59 

Construction. ..t<q 62. eecce eee 1 — 2 2 12 26 4 2 11 2 _ 62 

Public: Utilities one nance eee 1 — 2 —_ 2 3 _ _— 1 — _ 9 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

MUNICATION: . specks mca ee 2 1 3 4 9 6 3 5 3 10 — 46 
PLAGE oP )c co vie abtare Gaba eer 1 — 1 1 2 8 —_— = 2 4 _ 19 
aaah — — — — — = — — — _— _— — 

OLVICGs is 23,0 3 eine Ee Oe — — — — 3 4 —_ 4 — 1 
Unclassified:)....¢c.actvn ce — _ _ oo — _— Sy = = 2 Ss an 
Dotal sis cee ee 8 if 18 8 58 | 108 12 19 32 57 — {|321* 


* Of this total 233 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 88 were obtained from other, non-official sources. 
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